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FURS FOR THE LADIES; AND 


Ir is worthy of notice that the more wealthy 
classes of society aré constantly devising new 
modes of marking the artificial distinction be- 
tween themselves and those who are not so rich 
in worldly possessions, by a difference in dress. 
A few years since, this was accomplished quite 
satisfactorily by means of costly velvets and 
brocades, worn in the streets. Velvet shawls 
and cloaks, and the most expensive silk fabrics 
then answered the purpose tolerably well. But 
these have now become quite too common, and 
our wealthy fashionables have been compelled 
to resort to the European plan, and to distance 
all competition by people of moderate fortunes, 
by wearing costly furs. This will probably last 
for a long period, for furs of the higher quali- 
ties are entirely beyond the reach of ordinary 
people. 

We now resume our account of the furs most 
commonly in use. 

The skins of hares and rabbits are used, in 
common with beaver and nutria (or coypu) 
skins, for felting purposes. They are also 
dressed and dyed for various other uses. Rab- 
bit’s fur is made into cloth for ladies’ use; the 
skins of the finer sorts of this animal being em- 
ployed for linings, &e., while the skin of the 
white Polish rabbit forms no mean substitute 
for ermine. The silver-gray rabbit, formerly 
peculiar to Lincolnshire, but now bred in war- 
rens in other parts of England, is invariably 
exported to China and Russia, where it is in 
great demand, and secures a high price. 

It has been noted, as a peculiar feature of the 
fur trade, that almost every country or city 
which produces or exports furs, imports and 
consumes the fur of some other place, often the 
most distant. An article is rarely consumed in 
the country producing it, but is eagerly sought 
by another quarter of the globe. A suit of 
English silver-gray rabbit is seldom witnessed 


WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


in England, and when exhibited is far from 
being admired, as in China. 

Other skins of less general use are the chin- 
chilla, introduced, about forty years ago, from 
South America, where it is exclusively found ; 
the fur-seal, divested of its long, coarse hair, 
and retaining the curly, silky, yellow down 
which, when dyed a rich brown, supplies a fur 
of velvet-like softness; the tiger, used to cover 
seats of justice in China, and also employed for 
rugs, &c.; the leopard, worn as a mantle by 
the Hungarian nobles, who form the royal body- 
guard, and used also as officers’ saddle-cloths 
by some of the English cavalry regiments; the 
Angora goat, whose long silky coat once formed 
a costly article of ladies’ wear, but is now of 
small account, and is employed chiefly for car- 
riage and drawing-room mats and rugs; buffalo 
skins, which of late years have been largely 
used in Europe and the United States, as robes 
and wrappers in severe climates; and the cat, 
which, when bred for the purpose, as it is large- 
ly in Holland, supplies a useful and very dura- 
ble fur. 

Substitutes for fur have been found in the 
plumage of birds. Thus, swan’s-down, goose- 
down, egret-down, and the silvery plumage of 
the grebe, are convertible to ladies’ use. The 
down from the egret is so costly, that only four 
sets have been made during a century, the last 
having been fabricated in Paris for the great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. 

The dressing or preparing of furs for use is a 
very simple process, when the fur is to remain 
on the original felt, and to be worn as garments, 
trimmings, &c. 
worn in nearly the state in which they were 
taken from the animals. But, as the wearing 
of fur gradually became a matter af fashion, 
instead of a mere point of convenience or neces- 
sity, a far mere careful attention was paid to its 
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In early times, the skins were 
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preparation. The first process belongs to the ; 


hunter, who, having captured a fur-bearing 


animal, strips off the skin and hangs it upto | 


dry in the open air, or in a cool room without a 
fire. If the skin be thoroughly dried and care- 


fully packed, it reaches its destination, however { 


distant, in excellent condition. If, however, 
any moisture be left, or if it be packed with 
skins less carefully dried, so that the slightest 
degree of putrefaction occurs, then the fur is 
unfit for use so far as the furrier is concerned. 
A minute examination of the skins is therefore 
his first business; after which, his first care is 
to cleanse away all greasiness by steeping the 
skins in a liquid containing bran, alum, and 


salt, and the working and scouring them inthe ; 


same. 


But this process does not wholly remove a 
kind of oil which is found in the fur itself, and | 
this he removes by an application of soda and | 
soap. Finally, the skin is washed in clear } 


water and dried; the previous process having 


effected a sort of tanning, and converted the : 
skin into thin leather adapted to be cut up into 


articles of dress. The cutting up of skins re- 
quires some judgment to avoid waste. It is 
familiarly known that the fur of an animal is 
scarcely ever of the same color all over the sur- 


face, the back usually presenting the darkest ; 


and richest colors, and the under parts a much 
lighter hue. In cutting out material for muffs, 
mantles, &c., the same harmonious color is re- 
quired throughout, and therefore the finest por- 
tions of several skins, corresponding in quality 
and color, must be selected, and the rest reject- 
ed. This refuse, however, if not cut to waste, 
is equally available for making articles of a less 
costly description ; and the skill often exhibited 
in so uniting the pieces, even to the smallest, 
so that they shall appear as one skin, is not a 
little remarkable. 
furs fresh lined under her personal supervision, 
has viewed, with surprise bordering on dismay, 
the elaborate patchwork presented by the skins 
on the inner side. 

Skins which are to be employed in felting, 
such as hare, rabbit, beaver, nutria, &c., are 
stbjected to a longer process. Hare’s fur is first 
cleansed on the outside with a tool called a 
rake, then damped on the inside, several] being 
pressed together to remove creases, Next, the 
longer hair, which has no felting property, is 
sheared off without injury to the thick, soft fur 
beneath. The skin is then stretched on a cut- 
ting board, made of willow, and kept damp. A 
knife, about six inches long by three broad, is 
then applied in the direction the fur naturally 


Many a lady, on having her } 
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lies, and gtadually removes it from the felt in a 
light, fleecy mass. 

In preparing the rabbit skin, the long hair is 
pulled out with a short knife, the thumb of the 
operator being protected by a leathern shield. 
The skin also requires careful cleaning, on ac- 
count of its greater greasiness. The inner cuti- 
cle is stripped off, and the surface beneath it 
rubbed with whitening. 

A process somewhat similar is adopted with 
beavers’ skins, which are so surcharged with 
grease that nothing but a thorough scouring 
with fuller’s earth, coupled with whitening, will 
bring them into condition. In ’these, also, the 
long hair is removed by pulling out, though the 
under fur is not. A machine has been devised, 
whereby a sharp blade, of the full width of the 
skin, falls with a rapid, chopping action near 
the edge of another blade beneath. The skin is 
fastened to a part of the machine, which draws 
it between the blades from end to end, and, as 
it passes along, the fur is completely cropped 
from the felt without injuring the latter. Fall- 
ing on an endless apron, the fur is removed and 
transferred to a large chest, where it is power- 
fully acted upon by a fan, which makes two 
thousand revolutions per minute, thus carrying 
the fur along a hollow cylinder fifty feet long. 
As it passes, the fur becomes separated into 
different qualities, simply by its own specific 
gravity. The longest and coarsest hairs fall 
first, the next further along, and so on, the 
finest being carried to the extreme end. The 
felt of the beaver being very smooth and uni- 
form, the fur can be conveniently removed by 
the machine in question ; but, to other and less 
regular skins, it is found inapplicable. 

Nutria skins are subjected to thorough purifi- 
cation with soap and boiling water, being full 
of fatty and oily matter. These skins some- 
what resemble those of the otter, and, in fact, 
the name commercially given them is derived 
from the Spanish word for “ otter.” 

Several other kinds of fur have been turned 
to felting purposes, though with inferior effect ; 
such as that of the mole, the muskrat, the seal, 
and the otter. The felting property can be in- 
creased by wetting the skin on the inner side 
with dilute sulphuric acid, while fur yet remains 
upon it, and then quickly drying it near the 
fire, or else by passing a hot iron over it. This 
process is called “‘ carroting,” from the color it 
imparts to the fur. 

Most ladies who purchase furs for their own 
wear haye become familiar with the names 
marten, genet, and lynx, applied to different 
furs used for muffs, tippets, boas, and trim- 











The fox is not often mentioned; but 


mings. 
the different varieties of this animal contribute 
very largely to the stock of ornamental furs, 


often under other names. We proceed to de- 
scribe some of these animals. 
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The most valuable of the marten family is 
the pine-marten. His furis next to that of the 
sable in value. 

The pine-marten is native to both the 
European and American continents. Though 





PINE-MARTEN. 


bearing the prefix of “ pine,”’ it is found in all 
species of woods, even in those entirely desti- 
tute of pines. It is a beautiful animal, and 
marked with very brilliant colors. 

Its body is of a dark brown, with the ex- 
tremities of the legs and tail nearly black. The 
upper part and sides of the head are colored 
very like the body ; the ears are of a pale yel- 
low, especially round their margins; the throat 
and breast are marked with a broad, clearly 
defined patch of yellow, tinged with orange, 
and the underpart of the toes is hairy, though 
not so much so as to prevent the claws from 
being plainly visible. 

These animals are exceedingly abundant in 
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the woody tract, lying north of Lake Superior, 
and in fact are numerous throughout tne whole 
of the fur regions. They make their abodes in 
hollow trees or holes in rocks, and the female 
prepares for her brood a nest of leaves and 
moss. They are usually caught in a trap, baited 
with the head of a bird. Their fur is esteemed 
very little inferior to that of the sable, and so 
plentiful are they in the North American fur 
regions that upwards of 100,000 skins are taken 
annually, 

All the martens are comprised in the mustela 
tribe, which includes also the weasel, polecat, 
ferret, ermine, sable, mink, and their varieties. 

There is a very rare variety of the marten, 


WHITE-CHEEKED MARTE 
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called the white-cheeked marten, found in In- 
dia, which has a fur remarkable for its length, 
its fineness, and its gloss. It is about two feet 
in length, with a tail of nearly equal diman- 
sions. The head, tail, and limbs are deep shin- 
ing black. The chin and lower jaw pure white, 
and the throat is of a bright yellow, and the 
rest of the body a rich brown. Some years 
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since, a specimen of this variety of the marten 
was presented to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, by Captain Shore, who brought it from 
India. It is described tame, good-tempered, 
playful, and familiar. Some skins were obtained 
from Nepaul by General Hardwicke. 

Another variety of this animal, called the 
beech-marten, is found in Europe and America. 





BEECH-MARTEN. 


It frequents woods, but often lurks about farm- 
yards and destroys poultry. It makes its retreat 
in hollow trees or holes in rocks, and the female 
makes a nest of leaves and moss for her brood. 
The graceful agility of these creatures is re- 
markable. They climb trees with the ease of 
the squirrel, and traverse their branches, or 
epring from bough to bough with admirable ad- 
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dress and celerity. Their fur is full, deep, and 
soft, and beautifully brown, and not much infe- 
rior to that of the sable. This marten is two 
feet in length, and its tail is long and bushy. 
The ears are large and open, and the eyes 
bright and lively. 

The ladies are familiar with the name of the 


genet. A variety of furs are sold to them which 
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GENET. 

We give figures and 

descriptions of two varieties of this animal, the 
genet and the rasse genet. 

The genet is marked by a slim and graceful 


are ealled genet skins. 


contour; the neck is long, the head narrow, anc 
terminating in a pointed muzzle; the limbs are 
short ; the ears broad, short, and rounded ; the 
tail long ; the pupils of the eyes linear or verti- 
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cal, and the musk-pouches inconsiderable. In 
many respects, the genets are like the cats. 
They are found throughout Africa, in southern 
France, and other parts of Europe bordering the 
Mediterranean. They haunt the shores of 
rivers and small streams. They are easily do- 
mesticated, and are kept tame in Constantino- 
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ple, where they are prized as destroyers of rats 
and mice. Their color is grayish-yellow, with 


black lines down the back, and similarly spotted 
on the sides; on the cheeks, above the eyes, 
and on cach side of the muzzle, there is a streak 
of white, and the tail is banded alternately with 
black and white, 





RASSE 


The rasse genet is a native of Java, and in its 
habits differs little from that just described. It 
frequents forests of moderate height, where it 
preys upon small birds and animals of every 
sort, displaying in a high degree the sanguinary 
appetite of the animals of this family. In con- 
finement, it is fed on eggs, fish, flesh, and rice. 
Its odoriferous secretion is highly esteemed. Its 
fur is of a uniform dark color. 


GENET. 
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Some of our readers may remember that period 
in the history of fashion when the fur of that 
remarkable little animal called the chinchilla 
was “all the rage.” We recollect it chiefly as 
used for making funny little round caps which 
were much worn by young ladies in their teens, 
Of late, it has not appeared much in the winter 
dresses of fashionable people, having been super- 
seded by the more costly furs of the north, 
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“ The chinchilla,” says a contemporary, “ is 

a species of field-rat, highly prized for the ex- 

ceeding fineness and delicacy of its fur. This 
vou. L.—18 


fur is ash-gray, and long enough for spinning. 
The animal is six inches long from the nose to 
the root of the tail, with small, pointed ears, a 
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short ‘muzzle, teeth like the house-rat, and 
a moderately long tail, covered with delicate 
fur. 

“Tt lives in under-ground burrows, in the 
open country of northern Chili, and is fond of 
the society of its species. It feeds upon the roots 
of bulbous plants, growing abundantly in those 
regions. It is so mild and docile that, if taken 
in the hands, it neither bites nor attempts to 


escape, but is apparently pleased at being 


caressed. 
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This mildness possibly is the result 
of its timidity. 

“It is peculiarly cleanly, and entirely exempt 
from the disagreeable odor pertaining to other 
species of rats; so that it may be freely handled 
without any ill consequences. On these accounts, 
it might well be kept in our dwellings, with no 
annoyance, and at slight expense, which would 
be greatly overpaid by its fur. The ancient 
Peruvians made of this fur bed-coverlets and 
sundry valuable stuffs.” 
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« ANOTHER day’s work done, thank fortune !”’ 
said Mr. Peterkin, throwing himself, with an 
air of careless satisfaction, in a reclining atti- 
tude on abench. “I’m not a lazy man, but I 
do feel glad, these hot June days, when the sun 
goes down.” 

A few minutes only did Mr. Peterkin remain 
in this position. Rising up quickly, as a thought 
crossed his mind, he added— 

**Woman’s work, it is truly said, is never 
done. I must hurry off home, and see how 
poor Mary is getting along. She did not seem 
at all well when I left her at dinner-time.” 

* You don’t expect to cook your supper, do 
you?” remarked an employee in the establish- 
ment where Mr. Peterkin was engaged, speak- 
ing with a slightly sneering expression. 

“Tf cook should happen to be out, and wifey 
sick,” was the smiling answer, “ the kettle will 
not fail to reach the boiling point through my 
neglect or indifference. That’s a fact.” 

“Every man to his taste,” said the other. 
* But I’m no Betty. Isuppose you could dress 
the baby, on a pinch ?” 

* Haven't tried it yet; but we are never too 
old to learn, you know. Shouldn’t object to an 
experiment in that line—for I love babies—if 
there was no woman’s gentler and more skilful 
hand ready to do the work,” cheerfully returned 
Peterkin. 

The other tossed his head in a half con- 
temptuous manner, replying that his babies 
would go a long time without washing and 
dressing, if they waited for him to doit. For 
his part, he despised woman’s work. 

“You don’t despise women also, I hope ?”’ 
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said Peterkin, looking so steadily and meaningly 
at his companion that he appeared slightly con- 
fused. 

“ They are well enough in their place, and 
exceedingly useful,” was answered, in a tone 
of affected gayety. Then he added, more seri- 
ously, as if to do away with any unfavorable 
impression in regard to his home relations that 
his words and manner might have created, “I 
leave to my wife the entire management of the 
kitchen and nursery, and never trespass an inch 
on her prerogative. It’s as much as I can do 
to maintain the household. Her department is 
entirely distinct from mine. She never inter- 
feres with me, and I award to her a like im- 
munity.” 

* How is it if a meal is late or badly cooked?” 
asked Peterkin. 

**T grumble, of course—perhaps scold,” said 
the other. “If I find the money to buy good 
food, and it is spoiled in cooking, I think I’ve 
a right to grumble. I should like to know 
what you do under similar circumstances ?” 

“‘T haven’t the trial often,” returned Peter- 
kin. 

* You ’re lucky then, that’s all I have to say. 
I suppose you raise such a storm when there is 
any defect, that your wife reccives a lesson 
which she does not care often to have repeated. 
I think I shall try your remedy.” 

“It might be better, perhaps, if you would,” 
said Peterkin, smiling. 

** Well, what is your remedy, precisely? 
What do you say, and how do you say it?” 

** When a meal is late, or badly cooked, yeu 
mean ?” 
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“ Ves.” 

*T take several things for granted, in the 
outset,” answered Peterkin. 

* What are they ?” 

**Tn the first place, I give my wife credit for 
good intentions. I know that she meant to 
have all right. This, of course, stifles impa- 
tience and a disposition to complain. In the 
second place, I know that she is sufficiently 
annoyed at the defect. To increase this annoy- 
ance by fault-finding or fretfulness, would not 
only be selfish and cruel on my part, but create 
a state of feeling in my wife that must increase 
her unhappiness, and cloud the whole atmo- 
sphere of home.” 

** And you say nothing about it?” exclaimed 
the other, in surprise. 

**Notaword. The pleasures of mere eating 
and drinking do not constitute the whole of 
domestic enjoyment. If the meal is not quite 
so good as expected, so much the more necessity 
to increase, rather than diminish, good feeling, 
which also has its office of recreating and 
strengthening. But I must not stand talking 
here,” added Peterkin. ‘‘ They will be looking 
for me at home. Mary, as I said, was not well 
when I left at dinner-time. She has a new girl 
in the kitchen, too; one, in my opinion, not 
much to be relied on. Good-evening, all.” 

And the young man started off with a light, 
quick step. The one with whom he had been 
talking felt strongly inclined to utter a sneering 
commentary on the declaration of Peterkin; 
but certain contrasts between his own home 
conduct and that of his business companion, 
were presented so vividly before his mind that, 
in very shame, he kept silent. 

The @ay had been unusually hot and sultry, 
and the duties of Mr. Peterkin of an exhausting 
nature. Cheerful as he appeared, and lightly 
as he moved away, under the temporary excite- 
ment of mind occasioned by the little interview 
just mentioned, he found himself weak and 
weary before reaching home. Hungry, too, he 
was, and quite ready for a comfortable evening 
meal. 

“It can’t be seven o’clock, Henry,” said his 
wife, as he entered; and she seemed slightly 
worried. 

“Yes, and ten minutes past,” answered 
Peterkin ; and he sat down, with an exhausted 
air, and commenced fanning himself with the 
broad brim of his Panama, which he still held 
in his hand. ‘* What a trying day it has been !” 
he remarked. ‘The hottest of the season.” 

“Get your father a cool drink of water, 
Anna,” said Mrs. Peterkin to their little daugh- 
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ter, as soon as she perceived how weary and 
heated her husband was. 

The glass of water was quickly brought, for 
love in that household was ever prompt in 
action. 

‘Thank you, dear,” said the father, with a 
smile, as he received the water. “ Ah, that is 
refreshing !”’ he added, as he took the glass from 
his lips. ‘“‘I feel a hundred per cent. better 
already. Hang up my hat, Carry. How’s 
baby? She wasn’t at all well when I left home 
this morning.” 

** Poor little dear! She ’s been fretful all 
day,” replied Mrs. Peterkin. ‘It has been so 
warm ; and I think she’s cutting a tooth. I’ve 
had her in my arms nearly the whole afternoon. 
Hush! There, she is awake agein. I was in 
hopes she would rest the evening through. Oh, 
dear, I’m quite worn out! Carry, go up to 
your sister, and try to amuse her, while I see 
about supper. This new girl isn’t at all to be 
depended upon.” 

Mrs. Peterkin went to the kitchen, where she 
found the promise of an early tea even worse 
than she had anticipated. But there was a kind 
of magic in her presence that quickly gave a 
new aspect to everything. A slight, but skilful 
rearrangement of the fire caused it to burn 
clearer, and a few prompt directions to the cook 
brightened the ideas of that individual wonder- 
fully. Just as Mrs. Peterkin’s hands were 
fairly in her work, the babe, which had at first 
been partially quieted through Carry’s efforts, 
began to scream violently. 

‘Oh, dear, dear!”? exclaimed the mother, 
whose nerves were already so excited that she 
only maintained exterior composure through the 
most earnest effort. ‘ What is to be done? I 
can’t bear to hear that poor sick child’s cries ; 
and, if I leave here, there ’s no telling when tea 
will be ready.” 

It only needed an impatient word from her 
husband to destroy the equilibrium for which 
Mrs. Peterkin was so bravely struggling. With 
him, at that moment, rested the happiness or 
unhappiness of his little household. He was 
depressed in body from weariness and hunger, 
He had looked forward to the evening meal with 
pleasure, and had expected to find it, as usual, 
on the table. Instead of this, he found his wife 
in a slightly worried state, and the supper he 
was so fully prepared to enjoy far from being 
ready. It had cost him a little effort to hide 
his disappointment on discovering the aspect of 
affairs, when he first came in; but he gave 
utterance to cheerful words, and these restored 
cheerful feelings. 
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Left alone, after his wife had gone to see 
after the evening meal, and his little daughter 
to quiet the baby, Mr. Peterkin’s thoughts di- 
verged into rather an unusual channel for him, 
and he was actually saying to himself, “A little 
forecast on wifey’s part would have prevented 
this,” when the baby’s loud screams disturbed 
him. It was rarely that he suffered anything to 
annoy him at home. Now, however, he did 
feel worried. An exhausted body left an ex- 
,yhausted mind. Over his countenance flitted an 
impatient expression, and a few contracting lines 
shadowed his forehead. For a little while he 
sat, the screams of the baby fluttering his nerves. 
Then he arose, and was about passing into the 
kitchen to say, half impatiently, ‘Do let sup- 
per alone, and go up to the baby,” when a better 
thought was born of a better purpose ; and, in- 
stead of doing as at first inclined, he ascended 
to the chamber, and, taking the child, quickly 
soothed it with gentle tones and loving words. 

What a magic power to awaken discord or 
produce harmony was possessed by the husband 
and father in that little point of time! The 
good and the evil impulse were for a moment or 
two evenly balanced, but good preponderated, 
and a calmness fell upon the slightly troubled 
waters of his pleasant household. And such 
power every husband and father possesses; yet 
how few use their influence, at all times, well 
and wisely ! 

So interested did Mr. Peterkin soon become 
in the now quiet and happy babe, that he forgot 
all about his hunger and weariness; and, when 
supper was at last announced, he took his place 
at the table in a pleasant frame of mind, and 
communicated to all a measure of his cheerful 
spirit. If he noticed that the tea was a little 
smoked, or the toast burnt at the edge, he did 
not speak of it, and so relieved the mind of his 
wife, who felt worried at these little defects in 
their evening meal. 

Baby cried no more. After tea, she fell off 
into a natural sleep, and did not awaken until 
the next morning. 

* Don’t sew this evening, Mary,” said Mr. 
Peterkin, as his wife took her work-basket and 
drew up to the table on which she had just 
placed a lamp. 

“It’s only a little mending,” she replied, 
with a grateful look at her husband for his kind 
consideration ; “and it must be done to-night. 
It won’t take me long.” 

**Woman’s work is never done,” said Mr. 
Peterkin. ‘I wish I could help you; but ply- 
ing the needle is out of my line.” 

* You can read, however,” answered his wife, 
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with one of her pleasant smiles, “and that we 
can both enjoy.” 

Mrs. Peterkin, although it was an hour before 
she put up her needle, experienced no weariness 
of body during the time, for the deep interest 
she felt in the volume from which her husband 
read. 

Peace drew that night around this humble 
family the curtains of repose. They were not 
rich in worldly goods; they were not honored 
among men; and yet few arose with a more 
cheerful spirit when the day dawned, or retired 
with calmer hearts when night called them to 
refreshing slumber. And why? We need not 
answer the question. 

“ And this is your ‘good model’ of a hus- 
band !” we hear some fine young lady, or “ ac- 
complished” gentleman, say, with a captious 
toss of the head. ‘“‘So a man must nurse the 
baby, and stay at home and read to his wife 
every night while she darns the stockings, or 
else he is not a good husband, according to your 
wonderfully elevated standard !” 

And this is the spirit in which you have read? 
Well, we don’t feel inclined to discuss the mat- 
ter with you. Here is a “ model ;” we have 
called it a good one. It is taken from humble 
life. If all husbands in every social grade, from 
the highest to the lowliest, will bear towards 
their wives the same unselfish regard that Mr. 
Peterkin bore towards his, there will be light in 
many dwellings where all now is darkness and 
discontent. 


LINES ON BOTANY. 
BY EMANUEL PRICE, 


Ir you a botanist would be, 
Roam over hill and dale; 

Inspect each flower, each plant, each tree 
That grows within the vale. 


Climb craggy rocks and mountains high; 
Scan every shady nook; 

Search caves and caverns, wet or dry, 
Lake, river, fen, and brook. 


Traverse the desert and the field, 
The forest and the dell ; 

For Nature there does beauties yield 
That Art cannot e&cel. 


There flowers with all their various hues, 
So beauteous to behold, 

Their fragrant odors will diffuse, 
Their treasures will unfold. 


In mid-day sun, in evening shade, 
Your task do not neglect, 

For all that Nature’s hand hath made 
Is worthy of respect. 





LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “ DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN, 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE FIFTEENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated two days before breaking up.) 


SHOWING WHAT CRUELTIES PRIDE IS FRE- 
QUENTLY THE UNNATURAL PARENT OF. 
Tue day after I wrote to you, sweetest Nelly, 

I was practising in the little drawing-room— 

though my thoughts were more upon the joy of 

the holidays that are so near than upon the 
music that was before me—when a magnificent 
carriage drove up with two fat gray horses, and 
the roundest cherub of a coachman I ever saw. 

The panels were a perfect picture, quite a nose- 

gay of colors, and there were two servants behind 

with liveries that tried your eyes as much as a 

kitchen-fire! You can fancy the sensation so 


grand a carriage made outside our humble col- 


lege. All the windows were instantly filled with 
staring faces, and there was scarcely a house 
down the crescent but the cook and housemaid 
were standing on the door-step, having come out 
purposely to see what was the matter. 

This excitement was rather increased by such 
a “rat-tat-tat” (I think both footmen knocked 
on purpose at once) as must have given the 
table-beer in the cellar a shaking that would 
make it feel for several days still smaller. The 
house quite throbbed after it! “So great was the 
noise, that Susan had thought it only respectful 
to put on her best cap, and there she was stand- 
ing in the hall, with a clean apron, waiting in a 
fever of curiosity to know who were the grand 
Visitors. 

Presently, the beautiful heraldic door was 
thrown back, and, after sundry tugs and pulis, 
out tumbled a gouty, puffy, white-neck-clothed 
old gentleman, shut up inside a perfect watch- 
box of capes and greatcoats, of which the only 
window, or door, was a small aperture left open 
in front of his red face. All the rest of his body 
was locked up close by bars of braid and endless 
bolts of buttons. He was helped across the 
pavement by a footman on each side, and I 
thought he never would have finished the mere 
jump of a journey. After him followed a tall, 
thin, perpendicular, hop-pole of a lady, so stiff, 
dear, with pride and Pompadour brocade, that it 
was a perfect-wonder to me how she contrived 
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ever to sit down, and she walked into the house 
with an air that plainly implied that Hammer- 
smith ought to be eternally indebted to her for 
having condescended to visit its plebeian neigh- 
borhood. I am sure, Nelly, the poor creatures 
seemed to undergo more trouble in getting out 
of their carriage than most people would have 
felt in walking the whole distance from town! 

I was so engrossed with their movements, so 
lost in admiration over the horses, and the prize 
coachman, and the footmen with their rosy silk 
stockings, that I quite forgot they were coming 
up stairs, and only remembered it when a short 
wheezing noise told me it was too late to escape. 
Nor (I am ashamed to confess it) did I try much, 
when I heard the lady say, with a voice every 
bit as proud as her walk, “‘ Tell Mrs. Dove that 
Sir Alexander and Lady Dove are waiting to see 
her.’ Iran into a little room at the back, that 
is meant to be a conservatory, and hid myself 
behind some artificial plants. I needn’t tell you 
how frightened I was, for I knew I was doing 
wrong, but still the strong interest I took in the 
poor widow silenced the small voice of my con- 
science; and if the risk had been much greater, 
I really think I should have braved it. I could 
observe everything that was going on without 
being seen myself. They looked a cross couple, 
with a false air of plated gentility about them— 
nothing of the true stamp which persons nobly 
born put upon wealth, but which wealth never 
can put upon those who haven’t the nobility 
either of birth or soul in them. Theirs was 
clearly the pride of the pocket—a pride that 
delights most in jingling its money and insolence 
in the presence of the poor. Accordingly I felt 
for Mrs. Dove; for I could fancy the reception 
she was likely to receive from such rich rela- 
tions, who evidently were not much in the habit 
of opening their hearts, unless it was done, as 
they probably opened their purses, from a cold 
motive of ostentation. 

She entered the room, ghastly pale, carrying 
her boy in her arms, and scarcely able to reach 
the chair into which she sank. Neither rose to 
receive her. Neither gave the poor stricken 
woman one look of encouragement, one small 
word of welcome. 
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There was an unpleasant pause, and the old 
gentleman buried himself in a comfortable arm- 
hair, apparently quite exhausted, and there he 
sat perfectly motionless, staring vacantly before 
him, with the fine meditative expression I have 
seen in the face of a turtle, to which his cold 
eye, and the form of his bald head, bore no small 
resemblance ; the loose folds of his handkerchief 
round his neck aiding singularly the likeness. 
Then the stately lady, who seemed to relieve 
her husband altogether of the fatigue of talking, 
broke the icy silence. ‘* We have received your 
note, Mrs. Dove, and attend to-day to accept 
from your hands the child of our dear lost son, 
whose life, you must excuse me saying it, you 
cruelly sacrificed to your ambitious views. You 
know his marriage with you, which we possibly 
could not think of countenancing, was the cause 
of his leading the wild, disreputable life he did, 
and of its ending so fatally.” She stopped here, 
as if to recover from her maternal emotion, 
though I am sure she spoke as calmly as if she 
were engaging a servant, and then pompously 
continued: “ However, in receiving this dear 
charge, both Sir Alexander and myself are anx- 
ious to forget and forgive the irreparable injuries 
wrought by your unfeeling selfishness; nay, you 
must pardon me if I am seemingly harsh, but I 
must speak the truth.” Ishould like to have 
flung a flower-pot at her head for doing it. “To 
show further the kindly feeling that animates 
both Sir Alexander’s bosom and my own, we 
have agreed to extend permission for your visit- 
ing the child (her own child, Nelly) occasionally, 
but only after asking our previous sanction, 
which must be obtained through the application 
of your solicitor. It is exclusively upon this 
condition, and upon the clear understanding that 
you surrender all claim to the boy, that Sir 
Alexander and myself agree to adopt him, and 
to make him the inheritor of our joint wealth.” 
She waited, as though she expected applause 
to follow this grand speech, and, not taking any 
notice of her daughter-in-law’s sobbing grief, 
coldly resumed :— 

‘We are deeply pained, both Sir Alexander 
(he was nearly asleep, in spite of his deep pain) 
and myself, to hear of your ill-health, and to 
notice its too evident symptoms. vs this inter- 
view must be equally distressing to both parties, 
you will oblige me, my dear madam, hy imme- 
diately preparing the boy, and accepting our 
fond assurances that he shall receive every 
attention and love compatible with his new 
position from his second father and mother. It 
will bo my greatest pride and pleasure, believe 
me, to surround him with every happiness, so 
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that he may never feel what it is to miss the 
loss of you, madam.” 

It was only after two or three efforts that 
Mrs. Dove could rise from her chair. She 
attempted to speak, but her voice failed her. 
She could only speak with her tears, and they 
could have but little effect in falling on the 
hearts they did. She bent her neck, as if to 
the cruelty of the decision, and, guiding herself 
by the wall, staggered out of the room. 

How I longed for her to return. I did not 
like being left alone with these two unfeeling 
creatures, who had come to rob a mother of her 
child—trading upon her necessities to make an 
inhuman bargain with her. Their presence 
seemed to weigh upon the atmosphere. It gave 
me a sort of nightmare to look at them; I tried 
to run out of the room, but my limbs felt 
chained; I attempted to scream, but it was as 
much as I could do to breathe even. How I 
repented of my girlish curiosity! I was so un- 
happy I shouldn’t have minded being found out 
—anything, so that some one had come into the 
room, and driven away the frightful oppressive- 
ness of being left alone with that proud wicked 
man and woman! 

To increase this discomfort, I was compelled 
to listen to their horrible conversation. Sir 
Alexander said but little: he seemed only to 
aquiesce, and his wife did all the talking. He 
was asked what he thought of “his fine daugh- 
ter-in-law ?”—whether he didn’t think she was 
a “pretty weak thing’—‘‘a delicate piece of 
goods” —‘‘a nice fanciful lady’s maid for his 
son to marry ?”’ and he nodded assent to all these 
propositions. As a charitable finish, he was 
asked if he thought “she was long for this 
world?”? He did not break through the sustained 
wisdom of his silence, but simply exclaimed a 
round, fat ‘Ah!’ which sounded exactly as if 
he was smacking his lips over a beautiful glass 
of port wine. 

At last Mrs. Dove entered the room, and I 
breathed again. She seemed firmer than before. 
There was a determination in her manner—no 
timidity or hesitation in her steps. She was 
leading her boy by the hand. He was dressed 
in his little hat and coat, ready for the journey 
—a journey from which his mother might never 
see him return. She impressed one long—long 
despairing kiss upon his pretty lips, and then, 
shutting her eyes, placed him in Lady Dove’s 
arms; this done, she turned quickly away, and 
I could see her hands joined convulsively to- 
gether, and her lips moving quickly, though I 
could not hear one word come from them. 

Lady Dove received the boy, neither address- 

















ing nor noticing the poor mother, whose heart 
was bursting over the sacrifice. She was pre- 
paring without a word to leave the room, when 
the little fellow—beginning probably to awaken 
to the idea of being separated from his mother— 
set up a shrill scream of anger. Upon hearing 
the first sound of that beloved appeal, Mrs. 
Dove turned round; her head rose from the 
resting-place of her bosom, and her eyes flew 
with her thoughts to heaven, whose aid she was 
invoking to carry her through this sad ordeal. 
The boy still continued screaming. She was 
about to rush to him; but, no—she pansed, and 
falling upon her knees, and clasping her hands 
over her ears, her body was soon bent in the full 
fervor of prayer. 

I rushed out in a minute, and stood quietly by 
her side, not liking to distur) her holy medita- 
tions, but ready to offer any assistance she might 
need. There she remained long after the gor- 
geous carriage had carried away her darling. 
After a time she grew calmer; and when she 
turned round and noticed me, she fell upon my 
neck, and, in a thrilling voice, which I shall 
never forget, so kind it was, though pierced 
through and through with tears, she blessed me. 

Then, meekly as a child, she permitted me to 
lift her up, and to conduct her to Blight, who 
took her to her loving arms and nursed her, and 
did all that sympathy could do to stop the flow 
of grief that had been so deeply stabbed as hers. 

Not a word did the poor afflicted one inquire 
about her boy! Blight says the only consola- 
tion that supports her in this severe trial is the 
knowledge that her child is provided for now 
for life. 

The Lady Principal has given up her private 
rooms to the use of Mrs. Dove. I imagine she 
is secretly ashamed of her severity towards the 
poor governess, and wishes to make amends for 
it. She looks in every half-hour, asking if there 
is anything she can do, and has asked Blight to 
sit up with her friend all night, and they had 
better sleep in her room, and then she can keep 
Blight company. Ah! Nelly, I’m sure we should 
never commit an act of unkindness, if we could 
only foresee how sorry we should be for it after- 
wards ! 

Iam called away, Nelly; so, with the hastiest 
snatch of a kiss, good-bye. 

Yours fondly and faithfully, 
Kirry. 


P.S. Ihave done such a beautiful drawing 


—so beautiful that when our drawing-master 
showed it me, I did not recognize it as my own! 
How pleased papa and mamma will be! but I 
hope they will not ask me to draw when I am 
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at home, or else I am afraid they will find out 
a sad difference between my scratchy efforts and 
the beautiful “ Moonlight View of Tintern Ab- 
bey” that is at present lying before me with my 
name in the corner! 


“7-7eoe _ — 


FRENCH FRIVOLITIES UNDER THE 
OLD REGIME, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the efforts of philoso- 
phers, the great majority of the society to whom 
they sought to inculcate their doctrines remain- 
ed essentially frivolous. During a whole sea- 
son nothing was so fashionable, for both men 
and women, as to cut up costly engravings, and 
stick the mutilated figures on fans and fire- 
screens. To make up ribbon knots came next 
in vogue ; the childish game of cup and ball was 
also one of the favorite amusements of this in- 
dolent aristocracy. Some noblemen sought to 
distinguish themselves by the singularity of their 
The Duke of Gesvres kept open house 
during a fit of iliness. Forty persons daily sat at 
his table. Only about twenty of his privileged 
courtiers, whom he had presented with splendid 
green suits, were admitted into his presence. 
They found him in a magnificent apartment, 
richly dressed in green, reclining on a couch, and 
making up ribbon knots. Another nobleman, the 
Duke of Eperon, placed his delight in surgical 
operations, and by mingled threats and promises 
compelled his unhappy vassals to let him exer- 
cise his skill upon them. Women rendered them- 
selves conspicuous for the eagerness with which 
they entered into all these frivolous amusements. 
The celebrated singers, Mademoiselle le Pelissier 
and Mademoiselle le Maure, divided the court 
Leading a life of 


conduct. 


ladies into two rival parties. 
indolence and sensuality, Louis XV. could not 
always find in hunting, or in a puerile devotion, 
a sufficient source of pleasure; he accordingly 
indulged in the most effeminate amusements. At 
one time the Whole court was thrown into great 
commotion by a sudden fancy which the king 
took fer worsted work. A cotrier was instantly 
dispatched to Paris for wool, needles, and canvas ; 
he only took two hours and a half to go and come 
back; and the same day all the courtiers in Ver- 
sailles were seen, with the Duke of Gesvres at 
their head, embroidering, like the sovereign. 
But even tapisserie was ineffectual to allay those 
periodical attacks of despondency to which Louis 
was subject from his youth, and during which 
his only pleasure was to entertain those around 
him with long and dismal accounts of grave- 
yards, sudden deaths, and all the melancholy 
pageantry of stately funeral processions. 
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LESSON XV. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


Ir will be our object to arrive at the rules by 
which the exact appearance of lines, planes, and 
solids, from any given point of view, may be 
laid down on paper; to which end, we must 
first ascertain the exact points towards which, 
as has been already explained, the lines of such 
objects converge, and at which they would meet, 
if produced. These imaginary points are called 
vanishing-points ; because, if a plane were long 
enough to reach as far as the sight could extend, 
its top and bottom lines would meet at sucha 
point, and the plane would seem to terminate 
or vanish at that point. These vanishing-points 
are of the greatest importance in perspective, 


Fig. 5. 
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but a limited field; if from any considerable 


elevation, the horizon will be higher (fig. 7), } 


and a wider range of objects will be visible; and 
from a still greater height, such as the top of a 
hill or of a tower, the horizon still maintains 
its level with the spectator, and the field of 
vision is correspondingly extended (fig. 8). 

The space comprised between the horizontal 
line and the base of any picture, whether it 
consist of land or water, or both, is called the 
ground-plane ; which will represent a space more 
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and the most important of them all is the point 
of sight, which will therefore be the first ex- 
plained. 

The point of sight is the point in a picture 
which is exactly opposite to the eye of the be- 
holder, and is always situated somewhere on the 
line of the horizon. The height of this horizon- 
tal line, and therefore of the point of sight, is 
dependent on the height from which the specta- 
tor is supposed to take his observation, which 
shows the horizontal line varying according to 
the height of the eye (fig. 5). In copying any 
scene from nature, it will be seen that the line 
of the horizon always maintains the same level 
as the eye of the draughtsman. If he take a 
view standing on level ground, the horizon will 
seem low (fig. 6), and the view will embrace 


Fig. 6. 








or less extensive, according as the spectator’s 
position, and consequently the horizontal line 
may be elevated, as in fig. 9, or of lower alti- 
tude, as in fig. 10. 

In many cases where houses, trees, or other 
objects intervene, the view of the horizon will 
be intercepted, and it will therefore not be visi- 
ble from the spectator’s position, which is termed 
in perspective the station-point. In such cases, 
however, the horizon exists, though not visible 
from the station; and its position must be de- 
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Fig. 7. 
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noted by an imaginary, dotted, or occult line 
extending across the drawing, as on it will be 
found the proper situations of the point of sight 
and other vanishing-points. 

If, when looking through a window, we could 
trace, with some instrument that would leave 
its marks on the surface of the glass, the lines 
of the objects seen through it, such lines would 
constitute a true perspective representation of 
Now, a window is a plane sur- 
face perpendicular to the ground-plane of such 


those objects. 


representation ; and as a window represents, so 
any picture in its frame is supposed to represent 
the objects shown therein, exactly as they would 














appear if the frame were glazed, and the objects 
beyond it were marked upon the surface of the 
glass. The space included by the frame, and 
here supposed to be fiiled with a flat sheet of glass, 
is called the plane of delineation, or by some 
draughtsmen the plane of the picture. 

If a sheet of glass be set up on its edge on a flat 
table, with some object on one side of it, and the 
eye of an observer on the other, it will constitute 
a plane of delineation; and the line at which 
it rests on the table (which will represent the 


ground-plane) will be the base-line of the picture. 
Technically speaking, the base-line is the line 
at which the plane of the picture intersects the 


Fig. 9. 
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ground-plane. When the eye is directed towards 
the object, rays of light will proceed in straight 
lines from every point of the object towards the 
eye. These are called visual rays; and the 
points at which these visual rays intersect the 
plane of the picture are the true perspective 
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positions of those points as they appear from the 
station. When the perspective places of any 
two points are found, a right line connecting 
those points will be the perspective representa- 
tion of the corresponding line in the object. 





SKATING. 


BY GAMMA. 


TuHere are probably few subjects concerning 
which there exists a greater difference of opinion 
than with regard to the advisableness of amuse- 
ments. As in other things, perhaps here the 
golden mean is the true policy ; or, at any rate, 
there is truth on both sides of the question. 
Now, in the first place, it must be acknowledged 
that even though not vicious per se, yet many 
of the common modes of recreation are so closely 
connected with circumstances of an objection- 
able character that, unless considerably modi- 
fied, it seems scarcely proper, at least for church 
members, to engage in them. Thus as to the 
often discussed topic of dancing, whether inno- 
cent or not as enjoyed in the private circle, yet 
-ts adjuncts have certainly been evil when par- 
ticipated in at large public balls; for, under this 
modification, there have been usually the objec- 
tionable concomitants of late hours, excess in 
alcoholic liquors, and the card-table. On the 


other hand, there is certainly the need of some 
provision for recreation, and there is an actual 





want of it in this country. So far, indeed, from 
upholding morality, those who would do away 
with wholesome amusements, in order to sup- 
port their extreme opinions in this regard, only 
act injuriously by inducing young persons to 
seek some criminal indulgence as pastime, in 
carrying into effect a natural desire for recrea- 
tion, inasmuch as there is no interesting engage- 
ment provided for thegyof innocent character. 
The bow, being drawn tight, may be broken. 
Thus the Puritans carried the exclusion of all 
pastimes to so great an extent in the time of 
Cromwell, that we sce a most deplorable excess 
in the opposite direction in the reign of Charles 
the Second. Such an exclusive course, indeed, 
as was then practised is as little adapted to ex- 
cite piety as the names assumed by the Puritans 
are calculated to foster religious feelings ; names, 
for example, like “ Praise God Barebones,” and 
* Hezekiah bind their kings in chains and fetter 
their nobles with links of iron.” In truth, to 
restrictions of so rigid a character, a saying on 
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the classic page is fitly applicable: ‘“‘ Kakon 
kako iarthai.’’* 

We fear that at present there exists so irre- 
concilable an antagonism betweer the opposite 
opinions, that it is diffieult to provide recreation 
for the young which shall be agreeable, and 
likewise unobjectionable in. point of morality. 
If there were greater unanimity, doubtless a 
system could be devised excluding al! tempta- 
tions to vice, and which at the same time should 
serve fully to gratify a natural want. But no 
plan of the kind is feasible when one party 
clamors for all sorts of amusement, whilst the 
other practically denies the existence of an in- 
herent tendency of human nature requiring 
any. This being the case, however, it is quite 
refreshing to meet with some amusement to 
which few or none object, and which is at the 
same time essentially agreeable. Of so desira- 
ble a character are the winter amusements of 
sleighing and skating; and, for this reason, we 
think that every facility should be given to the 
young towards engaging in them. There is no 
doubt, too, that they very much promote the 
health by providing good exercise at a period 
when the cold air and bad walking are apt to 
keep persons too much within doors. 

Skating is a modern amusement, having been 
entirely unknown to the ancients, who, by the 
way, were excessively devoted to recreation 
and to sensual pleasures; but, as to the latter, 
were necessarily behind the moderns. Thus, 
amongst other luxuries, they had neither tur- 
keys, tea, nor tobacco, to say nothing of corn- 
fritters, ash-cake, and hominy. Skating ap- 
pears to have originated in Holland, being 
perhaps a result of their numerous canals, with 
the excitement of commercial advantage, and 
the market-women sometimes carried their pro- 
duce to the towns in this way. The verb “to 
skate” is, in Dutch, schaatz, probably from the 
radical shoot. We find it to be, in French and 
Spanish, patiner and patinar, and, in German, 
schlittschufahren ; whilst the Italians, who have 
little opportunity of indulging in this pastime, 
express the word by a paraphrase, “ Sdrucciolare 
sopia il ghiaccho ;” and the idea as respects the 
noun has been quaintly Latinized, ‘‘ Terrea 
instrumenta calceis subligata ad cursum per 
glaciem apta.”? Lastly, the Swedes employ for 
the noun the words skida and skridskor, and for 
the verb use the phrase “ga pa skridskor.” 

In skating, like swimming and many other 
pursuits, we meet with a number of rules in 
books, to which few persons pay any attention 








* Thucydides. 
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in practice, and perhaps proficiency in the art is 
due in part to application, and secondly to a 
suitable physical conformation. In describing 
the precautions and arrangements which should 
be adopted by travellers, Miss Leslie actually 
advises that amongst their baggage should be 
included a mouse-trap, to be set in apartments 
where any stay is made. We think that it is as 
likely that this advice should be generally fol- 
lowed as certain items of counsel given by a 
writer on skating. He observes that, in order 
to acquire skill “in this, much assistance may 
be derived from placing a bag of lead shot in the 
pocket next to the foot employed in making the 
outside stroke.” Other rules which he lays 
down are as follows: “It is principally by the 
imitation of a good skater that a young practi- 
tioner can form his own practice.”* ‘“ The 
management of the arms deserves attention. 
There is no mode of disposing them more grace- 
fully in skating outside than folding the hands 
into each other or using a muff.” “ Particular 
attention should be paid in carrying round the 
head and eyes with a regular and imperceptible 
motion ; for nothing so much diminishes the 
grace and elegance of skating as sudden jerks 
and exertions, which are too frequently used by 
the generality of skaters.” 

It may be observed that this grace and ele- 
gance is the chief characteristic of the amuse- 
ment under discussion. So far as mere velocity 
is concerned, we believe that any one can run 
much faster than he can skate, however swift 
the motion so gracefully gliding may appear. 
This, we think, is due to the fact that each 
exertion of the limb 
is, of course, not so 


new stroke requires an 
to which the individual 
accustomed as with the 
manded in running, and the loss’ of time so 
The 


grace of the skater is, however, so striking as to 


analogous efforts de- 
occasioned causes the difference in speed. 


invest the amusement almost with the air of 
poetry; and, although winter be present in 
its roughest shape, yet how beautiful are many 
of the forms of nature! and the rosy glow pro- 
duced by exercise enables the participant in 
active exertion to enjoy unchilled the beauties 
of the active scene. For instance, when a cold 
northwester has bound the streams and pools in 
icy fetters, and the airis still, when the sun shines 
down through a clear and cloudless atmosphere, 
we wend our way towards the college pond, 





* Another writer asserts that, if a learner “has an 
opportunity of witnessing a good skater, one who com- 
bines confidence and elegance of motion, he will learn 
much quicker [much more quickly ?] than by any writ- 
ten directions.’’ 
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at least to behold, and in this respect to enjoy 
the pleasure of the skaters, if we ourselves do 
not engage in the sport. As we pass along, 
ever and anon there is a rustle in the dead oak- 
leaves, as the wind blows gently and fitfully 
through the sere foliage, and then again dies 
away. The wagons rattle loudly over the hard 
ground ; we hear from afar the hum of the town; 
and the wild songs of the wagoners, or the caw- 
ings of the crows, as they fly over the well- 
cultivated fields of Mr. Bright, their black coats 
looking still more jetty than ever when contrast- 
ed with the azure sky, also break the stillness of 
the frosty air. On entering the wood, we no- 
tice a similar contrast between the withered 
foliage covering the earth and the stainless blue 
hanging far above, the more particularly evinced 
in the tassels of the pine, which, when fallen, 
form so soft a carpet as to tempt the wayfarer to 
recline and rest, to listen to the sound of the 
wind as it whispers in the tree above him, and to 
gaze into the depths of the heavens so unutter- 
ably calm, and dream day-dreams. 

When we reach the pond, a pleasant scene 
opens to our view; for, through the encircling 
woods resounds the voice of happy youth as 
they glide over the smooth, transparent plain in 
many a winding, graceful curve—made yet more 
joyous, perchance, by the presence of maidens 
fair, with their bright eyes, light forms, and 
sunny smiles. And over all, as a fit canopy for 
so much grace, beauty, and happiness, spreads 
afar, like protecting love, the deep blue arch of 
sapphire skies, unclouded as the happiness of 
rejoicing youth, clear and beautiful as the azure 
depths of a maiden’s deep blue eyes. 

It is perhaps from its being life in a joyous 
aspect, and from the above-mentioned and other 
poetical concomitants, that some of the poets 
have caused the skaters to receive the tribute 
of their descriptive Even, 
though the flowers of summer be past and gone, 
and of her rich and umbrageous fulness “ stat 
magni nominus umbra,” yet Nature has by no 
means exhausted her store of the beautiful, and 
we often behold it in the most pleasing shapes. 
For what sight can be more exquisite than the 
pure garment of untrodden snow with which 
the earth clothes herself in the drear wintry 
hours? And how soft and dreamy is the low 
whisper as it falls with a footstep so light as to 
be scarcely perceptible, when all other falling 
objects ring again on the frozen ground! In 


powers. indeed, 


the air, too, there is a peculiar exhilaration 
which no other state of the atmosphere can 
afford. When, also, there has been a rain 
which has congealed in the night, what a scene 
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of enchantment presents itself in the succeeding 
hours! for every tree and shrub is clad as with 
a vesture of diamonds, and Nature is truly ar- 
rayed like a bride, for she has on her pure gar- 
ments of unsullied snow, and is adorned with 
jewels which sparkle in the sunlight more bril- 
liantly than if she were arrayed in all the dia- 
monds of Golconda and all the gold of the 
Peruvian mine. 

But to return to the efforts of the poets. 
Thomson is the first whom we quote :— 


“ From every province swarming, void of care, 
Batavia rushes forth; and as they sweep, 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways 
In circling poise, swift as the winds along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy.”’ 


Wordsworth discourseth at length, and on this 
wise :— 

* And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 
The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the summons—happy time 
It was, indeed, for all of us; for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
The village clock tolled six; I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting, like the untired horse, 
That cares not for his home. All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din, 
Meanwhile, the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melanchely, not unnoticed; while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
e ° ° ° And oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness ° . 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea.’’ 


Although in the cold reign of winter bud and 
blossom fade away, yet there is one species that 
we should like to see on the ice, through which 
a rosy bloom would be imparted to the ladies® 
cheeks, as would be the case, however, we fear, 
at the first blush, or first mention of the subject, 
With the assistance of the bloomer,* skating 





* As regards the dress of gentlemen, the author of 
“Manly Exercises” recommends in this work, as the 
most suitable for skating, a dress-coat buttoned, tight 
pantaloons, and laced boots; and he says, as entan- 
giing the limbs, and exposing to the wind, all looseness 
of dress should be avoided, as, for instance, large skirts, 
loose trowsers, and greatcoats. 
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might prove a very pleasant and healthful exer- 
cise to young ladies. Whilst, through their 
associations, the words of Herodotus might be 
more applicable to the rougher sex: ‘* Pros de 
ouk oind diachreoutai alla udropofeonoi.” For 
the exhilaration of such society might perhaps 
be a sufficient enlivener, without the common 
practice of warding off the external cold, not 
only by the warmth arising from exercise, but 
also in some instances by the ingenious process 
of making a small excavation in the ice, and 
filling it with some agreeable and enlivening 
alcoholic beverage. 

In foreign lands, we find occasional instances 
which might serve as examples to our American 
fair, in which ladies have participated in the 
enjoyment of skating. Thus we read, in the 
number of the “ Illustrated London News” for 
January 28, 1854, that a firm of cutlers in Shef- 
field had been honored by the gracious order of 
no less a personage than that excellent lady, the 
sovereign of Great Britain, to manufacture a 
pair of skates for her majesty. The elegant 
article which they prepared was in the form ofa 
swan, chased in imitation of feathers, the clog 
of satin wood, with toe-leathers formed in the 
shape of a shoe, so that, when fitted to the foot 
and laced, it would be entirely firm. At the 
opposite extremity was a plate-cup to fit the 
foot, chased with the rose, shamrock, and this- 
tle. The strap around the heel was of black 
patent-leather, stitched to correspond with the 
heel-cup. The clog and front leather were 
lined with chamois skin, to secure warmth to 
the foot. It is further observed, in the journal 
quoted, that the manufacturers of these elegant 
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dren ; so we suppose that Queen Victoria teaches 
the art of skating, both by precept and example, 
to her young household. 

Another mention of skating under the present 
point of view occurs in Brace’s “‘ Home Life in 
Germany.” Speaking of his sojourn at Berlin, 
he says: “One of our pleasantest recreations 
now is a skating party on the Wiesen, or mea- 
dows, about a mile from the city through the 
Thiesgarten. We usually make up a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, and walk out.” After 
describimg® the animated and joyous scene there 
displayed, he enters on some remarks beyond 
the scope of our present effort, but of a very 
truthful and important nature, concerning the 
dyspepsia and other nervous diseases originating 
in America from the want of proper exercise in 
the open air, particularly with persons who are 
no longer young. To the reasons assigned by 
him for a state of things of the kind, he might 
have added a false sense of dignity. We are 
much too dignified in this country to engage in 
many amusements and modes of recreation cal- 
culated to promote health. 

But to return to our subject. He says fur- 
ther, as to skating: “ I have never seen a more 
graceful exercise for women, and the most here 
are well accomplished in the science. It has 
only been tried among the ladies of Berlin for a 
few years, since one of the princesses set the 
fashion, though now it is quite the mode. The 
most surprising thing to an American was the 
number of elderly men joining in the sport— 
men of station—the professors and students to- 
gether, or the worn-out business man coming 
out to have one of the free sports of his youth 


skates also made four pairs for the royal chil- } over again.” 





CHILDREN: WHAT LESSONS THEY TEACH, AND WHAT 
BLESSINGS THEY BRING. 


BY MARIANNE. 


CHILDREN are at once a source of ceaseless 
anxiety and pleasure. They increase the trou- 
bles and cares of lift immensely; but they shed 
brighter beams of light and love around our 
hearths and homes than aught else of earth. 

The constant exercise of watchfulness and 
self-control requisite to shield them from danger 
and guide their minds aright, is productive of 
results greatly beneficial to ourselves—greater 


perhaps than we imagine. They keep alive the ; 


kindly sympathies of the heart—too often blunted 
voL. L.—19 





by the evil influences of the world—without 
which earth would indeed be an unlovely place. 
They give vigor to every virtuous impulse, and 
frequently rouse the soul from apathy to ener- 
getic action. The lessons they teach are many 
and valuable, not the least of which are simpli- 
city, truth, and candor. Wise are they who hum~- 
ble themselves to learn from babes these essen 

tial attributes of the Christian character. Were 
we invariably to adopt in our intercourse with 
each other those amiable traits characteristic of 
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children, instead of the ambiguous language and 
studied affectation that have become habitual 
with too many of us, we should save ourselves 
innumerable heart-burnings, jealousies, and un- 
christian bickerings. 

We should do well, also, to imitate the exam- 
ple of children in their grateful affection for, 
and generally patient submission to, those from 
whom they receive most kindness and attention, 
ever referring to parental authority, as the foun- 
tain of wisdom, for the settlement of their child- 
ish disputes. Great as are the kindnesgand pro- 
vident care of a parent towards his children, 
infinitely greater are those which our heavenly 
Father daily exercises over us. Should we not, 
then, follow in the steps of these tiny monitors, 
and cheerfully render to Him the homage, rever- 
ence, and clinging affection they so sweetly mani- 
fest forus? Children not only enliven the home 
circle by their hearty and joyous outbursts of 
merriment, but serve also to check the play of 
evil passions within its hallowed bounds. How 
often has the presence of a child prevented the 
fierce ebullition of wrath, or sent the unjust and 
unfeeling retort back unuttered, saving hours of 
after-anguish of spirit! 

Were the world not blessed with children, 
less resistance would be made to vice, and the 
most powerful incentives to virtue would be 
wanting. Many a father could tell of strong 
temptation overcome, in any and every form, 
by the sweet innocent smile, or the truthful, 
opportune remark of an ingenuous child. In 
many instances a thought of “those dear ones 
at home” has saved from the drinking-cup, the 
dice-box, or the charms of the courtesan. When 
seeking to gratify the distempered cravings of 
his sensual appetites, the parent, if he is as yet 
on the confines of vice, is frequently arrested by 
the thought of the fearful wickedness he is com- 
mitting in setting such an example before his 
children. He is induced to reflect, listens to the 
voice of conscience, allows the better feelings of 
his nature to triumph, and re-enters the bosom 
of his family, with a chastened spirit and a fer- 
vent thanksgiving to the beneficial Father of 
all, who, in His inscrutable wisdom, vouchsafed 
gift so precious, and links so bright in the chain 
of love, by which he draws our souls heaven- 
ward, Norare children instrumental in restrain- 
ing the lords of creation alone from the paths of 


vice and crime. There have been mothers who 


have stood on the verge of a fearful precipice, 
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driven to desperation by the gross neglect, brutal 
treatment, or, worse than all, cool indifference 
of him who promised “‘ ever to love and cherish,” 
madly contemplating a plunge either into the 
‘silent deep,” or the dark gulf of sin and misery. 
At such a moment, tiny arms have been out- 
stretched, and loving lips heard lisping the sim- 
ple word, ‘‘ Mother.” That word has recalled 
the sorely-tried and tempted soul to a sense of 
duty. Those wild thoughts are hushed, her own 
mighty wrongs forgotten, and the mother feels, 
whilst gazing on her helpless babes, that, come 
what may of shame or sorrow, they cannot be 
Sorsaken. 

Children are not only frequently the means 
of saving their parents in the hour of tempta- 
tion, but also of keeping them out of the way of 
it. The woman who assiduously strives for the 
mental and physical comfort of her family 
experiences an abundant reward in the sweet 
tranquillity of mind enjoyed when the heart is 
ever devising, and the hands executing kindly 
offices for others. By this generous activity of 
mind and body, the purest feelings of the heart 
are kept in play, leaving less space for indul- 
gence in gloomy thoughts or gossiping propensi- 
ties, either of which usually leads into tempta- 
tion. 

Children are blessings, inasmuch as they break 
the monotony of daily-recurring business duties. 
Man is ever craving after novelty and change. 
A home unblessed by children’s merry voices 
and winning smiles is not unfrequently fancied 
dull, and forsaken for the more exciting scenes 
of the “club,” or “social party,” which often 
lead to total neglect of home duties, and the 
claims of her, who is daily and hourly, though 
perhaps unmerited and unappreciated, anticipat- 
ing the wants and securing the comfort of the 
absent one. If the blessings children bring are 
so numerous, it behooves us to esteem a large 
family less a burden than a beneficial gift from 
an all-wise Being; bringing, it is true, additional 
anxiety and labor, but perhaps exempting us 
from severer trials of our faith and patience; 
being ever solicitous to mould our own tempers 
and actions according to the “‘ heavenly model 
of humanity,” that we be not stumbling-blocks, 
but faithful monitors to our children. Bearing 
in mind that if at the last day all are included 
when the Saviour numbereth up his jewels, we 
shall not then think God gave us one too many. 
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BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(Continued from page 144.) 


Tne brook was found, murmuring along in 
lazy eddies, washing the fallen branches of birch 
and maple that stretched across it, and circling 
about the great gray stones as if it was not the 
least in a hurry such a bright summer afternoon. 
Whether the trout were there or not, Mr. Aus- 
tin did not discover, nor did he investigate the 
matter closely. He passed an hour very plea- 
santly lying at full length on the short meadow 
grass, in the flickering shadow of a tree, flinging 
pebbles into the shallow stream or twisting tufts 
of grass into fantastic shapes. It was quite as 
profitable an employment as sunning his boots 
at the St. Nicholas, and he stared as compla- 
cently at the sky and the brook by turns as he 
would have cone into the faces of Broadway 
promenaders. He was at least breathing a 
purer atmosphere, as he was at present situated, 
both mentally and physically. 

Not having a watch by way of prompter, and 
judging from his own impatience to see the 
pretty Lucy, who “dwelt in such untrodden 
ways,” rather than the sun, which would have 
told him a different story, Mr. Austin came to 
the conclusion that taking his way in an oppo- 
site direction to a little cross-road in the dis- 
tance, it would bring him to the house again 
about the time the gentlemen of the party began 
to assemble. 

The cross-road led not to the cottage, but 
straight into the barnyard of another home- 
stead, which he reached before, in his abstrac- 
tion, he became conscious that this lane, short 
as it was, had no turning. A tidy-looking old 
lady, in a clean chintz apron and silver-rimmed 
spectacles, surveyed him curiously from her 
door-step as he sauntered along ; and he became 
conscious of this and his intrusion on private 
property at the same time. 

Nothing would have been easier than to tell 
the facts of the case plainly, and apologize by 
stating his mistake. But preoccupied people 
never think of what is most obvious to those 
who have their wits about them, and Mr. John 
Austin began casting about for an excuse for 
his conduct, forgetful that it needed none to 
any but himself; for what if he did find a trout 
stream seven miles from Edgewater, when he 


was going back to New York the next day but 
one? 

** Oh, I’ll ask her if she ever takes boarders— 
summer boarders; they do almost everywhere 
within fifty miles of New York; so it’s a safe 
question.” And he proceeded, accordingly, to 
open the little gate and walk directly up to the 
** knitter in the sun,” as if his sole object in the 
neighborhood had been to pay the old dame a 
call. 

Mrs. Panderson—‘‘ the widow Panderson,” 
as she was generally called—received his visit 
and his inquiry in the best possible spirit. 

*“*She wasn’t obliged to take boarders, and 
didn’t foller it as a general thing; but once in a 
while she was druv into it by people that took 
a fancy to the old place, and wouldn’t take 
‘No’ for an answer. Wouldn’t the gentleman 
walk in?” 

Mr. Austin stepped over the threshold; and 
found himself in much such a room as he had 
expected to see at Hill Farm. It was long and 


; low, the great beams overhead painted a bright 


yellow, evidently from the same brush that had 
given the floor its neat and cool-looking coating. 
Rush-bottomed chairs were ranged primly against 
the wall; a table was placed between the win- 
dows. Everything was as tidy as hands could 
make it, and the old-fashioned brass andirons 
shone like gold through the hemlock and cedar 
boughs that filled the fireplace. 

The widow Panderson bustled about, setting 
out a chair from its accustomed perpendicular, 
oad rolling up a stiff paper window curtain. 
“ The light did let in the flies so,” she said, by 
way of apology to the very grateful shade of the 
room. ‘ Most people liked plenty of light; she 
did, to sew by. She always took her work to 
the front door in warm weather, to git all the 
light she could; but she couldn’t stand flies, no 
way.” 

Mr. Austin agreed with her as to the disa- 
greeable intruders ; but he was not housekeeper 
enough to comprehend the full force of the 
argument. 

‘‘ May-be the gentleman would like to look 
at her spare bedroom? She hadn’t much use 
for one now, since her dau’ters were married 
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and gone out West, and didn’t get home often. 
People with families of young children couldn’t 
get round much; she never did, when she had 
young children, and, for her part, she thought it 
was the best plan; children made so much dirt 
and confusion, she always told their folks.” 

Mr. Austin thought such plain speaking as 
this was a very sufficient reason why the good 
woman’s daughters did not visit her more fre- 
quently, as he followed her into an adjoining 
chamber, with 9 painted floor and stiff curtain 
to match the sitting-room. The feather-bed— 
no emaciated mattress could have assumed that 
round, even aspect—was nicely made up, with 
homespun linen and a most elaborate patchwork 
quilt. Mr. Austin had sleptin much less agree- 
able quarters in the course of his travels. 

His hostess looked about with considerable 
self-complacency. 

** Nobody hain’t sleep here since in June one 
of your sort chaps came along, and nothing would 
do but he must stay round the neighborhood a 
spell and board with me. ‘ Miss Panderson,’ he 
used to say, ‘there ain’t no short-cake like 
your’n in the country.’ Only he used to put 
the straw-bed a top, nights, and sleep onit. I 
always made it up respectable every day, for I 
hated to see a decent man sleeping so like a 
heathen; but it never was no use. When 
mornin’ come, there was the straw tick again, 
right on top! He painted our old saw-mill as 
natural as life; you could almost hear it again. 
What kind of pictures do you do, portraits or 
landskips ?” 

She had evidently taken her visitor for an 
artist studying from nature, in his summer vaca- 
tion. The broad-brimmed straw hat, to which 
the brethren of the easel are especially addicted, 
had formed the illusion. 

“T like dogerotypes, for my part,’”’ resumed 
the widow Panderson, as they returned to the 
sitting-room. ‘They ’re cheap, and don’t take 
up much room ; besides, you don’t waste much 
time sittin’ for’em. I’ve got my dau’ters and 
their husbands sot up here on the mantel; and 
here’s Sarah Ann’s five children in a row. 
May-be you’d like to look at’em? They had 
’em took for me when they moved out West.” 

Mr. Austin could not well decline this polite 
invitation to inspect the Panderson portrait 
gallery ; but, as he opened one case after an- 
other, the same face seemed to look out of all, 
the blue eyes and white brow of Lucy Williams, 
instead of the upright figures of the three re- 
spectable married women in their best silk 
gowns, ornamented with all the jewelry they 
owned or could borrow, while he heard scarcely 
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a word of the cohtinuous family histories that 
was poured into his ears. He had almost for- 
gotten his ostensible errand, when he managed 
at last to make a breach in the discourse, and 
commence his adieus. 

‘Well, I suppose, if you conclude to come, 
you ’ll let me hear from you?” said the widow, 
in parting. 

To which Mr. Austin responded, “ Certainly, 
oh, certainly.” Nothing at that moment being 
further from his thoughts. ~ 

As he approached the lawn of Hill Farm, he 
found, to his chagrin, that twilight was not so 
near as he had thought, and the whole inclo- 
sure was enlivened by ladies strolling about in 
every direction. ‘‘ Married women,” like the 
daughters Panderson, walked cautiously in the 
gravel paths, their handkerchiefs tied over their 
heads, in anticipation of “‘ the dew,” and talked 
of children or housekeeping matters, while 
younger and more giddy members of the party 
had seated themselves, in spite of careful warn- 
ing, beneath the sugar-maples and elms, dis- 
coursing the thousand and one topics in which 
young ladies find intense interest. His attempt- 
ed retreat was intercepted by the unscrupulous 
Miss Kate, who had formed a sudden intimacy 
with some of her afternoon acquaintances, who 
were not so under-bred and so far behind the 
times as she expected to find them. 

** Why, there he is now !”’ she exclaimed, be- 
traying the subject of their conversation, as she 
espied Mr. Austin through the shrubbery, and, 
darting up to him, secured her prisoner by both 
hands. ‘* Why, how early you are! Where’s 
Mr. Hamilton? I didn’t hear the carriage; 
did you, girls? Mrs. Hamilton! Mrs. Hamil- 
ton! they’ve come !” 

Mr. Austin felt very much like boxing the 
hoyden’s ears, at this sudden exposure of his 
vagrancy, particularly as Mrs. Hamilton came 
out into the veranda and beckoned him towards 
her. There was no help for it; of course, he 
would have to explain how he came there with- 
out her husband, and Miss Williams appeared 
in the midst of his not very coherent tale. 

**T hear you have not dined,” she said, po- 
litely, but as quietly as she moved, or looked, 
or stood. “It is too late now to think of din- 
ner; but we are just through tea, and our sub- 
stantial country meal may answer the purpose.” 

‘Yes, come in, do, Mr. Austin,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, with special urgency ; and then, in a 
lower tone, “I have been wishing for you all 
tea-time ; everything was so nice, and such a 
change from our make-believe teas !”’ 

There was no resisting this doubly-urged 
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invitation. One end of the long tea-table, but 
partially cleared since the company had risen, 
was rearranged by Lucy Williams herself, while 
Mrs. Hamilton sat by to entertain him. 

“Tsn’t she charming?” asked his friend’s 
wife, as their lovely handmaiden passed into 
the adjoining kitchen for an instant. “So 
natural, and pretty, and ladylike! I wonder 
where she learned her self-possession? Don’t 
you think it’s very remarkable? So different 
from the forwardness of a boarding-school girl.” 

Mr. Austin thought of Miss Kate’s recent 
attack, “or the mauvais honte of some of her 
companions. You will see to-night.” 

Miss Williams reappeared, followed by a 
nice-looking farm servant, evidently the only 
domestic, with a tray of biscuit fresh from the 
oven, and a reinforcement of butter and cream. 
Cold light-bread, a basket of delicious-looking 
sponge-cake, a heaped up dish of ripe dewber- 
ries, curds, dried-beef, and all the other well- 
known etceteras of a generous country tea, were 
already arranged before him. Mr. Austin glanced 
down the long table. The cloth was of spotless 
homespun linen, the china of the plainest de- 
scription, evidently two sets united, for a part 
of the cups and plates had the narrow gold band 
so fashionable a dozen years since. A silver 
fork was laid beside his own plate, but he saw 
that steel had been used by the principal part 
of the guests. Miss Williams filled his cup 
from a time-worn Britannia tea-set, polished 
into the semblance of silver by long usage. 
There was evidently no romance of “ better 
days” attending her, for she made no apology 
for the plainness of the appointments, and 
pressed the abundance of the viands as heartily 
as her grandmother had probably done, upon 
the attention of the Hill Farm guests, when 
Lucy was in her cradle. 

Of the two, Mr. Austin was much the more 
embarrassed. He felt himself in a measure un- 
bidden, making additional trouble for the fair 
hands that served him. It did not seem right 
to be waited on by Miss Lucy; for she did not 
confine herself to the strict etiquette of the tea- 
tray, but fluttered about—that was what he 
called her light movements to himself—heaping 
a saucer with the ripe delicious berries, and 
deluging it with yellow cream ; handing a relay 
of biscuits, or taking his empty cup; until he 
felt himself a very idle, pampered person, and 
extremely ungallant into the bargain. 

As the twilight deepened, the scattered group 
began to reassemble from the lawn, and the 
young girls especially to come in shyly with 
linked hands, or arms about each other’s waists. 
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Very few of them wore any other ornament 
than the flowers they had been gathering, dis- 
posed in their hair or in graceful breast-knots ; 
and the simplicity of their white dresses pre- 
vented the stiff and labored effect of most rustie 
toilets at other seasons of the year. 

Mrs. Hamilton felt herself obliged to mingle 
with them, and leave Mr. Austin to his own 
devices, as he finished his last saucer of berries, 
the more particularly that Mrs. Lawson, indig- 
nant at not having made the sensation she ex- 
pected, pouted in one corner of the parlor, and 
almost snapped her Spanish fan to pieces in 
endeavoring to express the immeasurable dis- 
tance between herself and the assembly in 
general. There were several other ladies of 
their own circle in the party, but they, like 
Mrs. Hamilton, devoted themselves to the gene- 
ral good, and talked village news, pickles, pre- 
serves, and the fashions, to old and young, 
with great apparent zest. 

Mr. Austin, declining to make his appearance 
in this feminine congregation—the only night- 
ingale to twenty roses—awaited the arrival of 
the gentlemen upon the veranda, catching a 
glimpse occasionally of the Lady Lucy, as she 
flitted through hall and kitchen, intent on mak- 
ing all the evening arrangements, that she might 
give herself up to its enjoyment without re- 
straint. Once or twice she stopped to say a 
passing word, with a blush and smile, and then 
back to her guests and her household cares, 
seemingly unconscious that his eyes followed 
her. \ 

The beaux of the evening were unmistakably 
more rustic than their wives and sisters; they 
were too conscious of their best coats, polished 
boots, and scrupulous neck-ties to be quite at 
ease. But Mr. Austin did not trouble himself 
about them, or, indeed, about anything mascu- 
line, until Mr. Hamilton’s hearty slap upon the 
shoulder roused him from an undefined reverie. 

“Regularly bored, poor fellow! What on 
earth induced Virginia to tent you out so early 
in the day? Where is she and Cleopatra Law- 
son? Well done, Kate! she’s up for the first 
set. Look here, Austin, streamers and all. I 
say, this isn’t a bad establishment, after all, is 
it?” 

Mr. Austin had not bethought him to look in 
upon the dancers before, although the old- 
fashioned airs from the solitary bow of the old 
village musician had been sounding out upon 
the night for some time, and the increased stir 
and hum in the parlor betokened the entrance 
of most of the gentlemen. 

There were candles in the old-fashioned 
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silver-plated candlesticks upon the mantel, and 
a large astral lamp gleamed from a centre-table 
pushed aside to make room for a cotillon. It 
was quite enough light for the season, and dis- 
played the young ladies to very good advantage. 
The room was long and low, but an arch in the 
centre, although undraped, and the large case- 
ment windows, relieved the usual stiffness of a 
country parlor, used only on grand occasions. 
There was a piano, too, small and rather old- 
fashioned; but then every house has its piano 
nowadays, you may count on it, with the uner- 
ring certainty of a dining-table. Large vases 
of wild flowers, and the musk-cluster roses from 
the porch without, perfumed the air. 

“Not so bad!” said Mr. Hamilton, again, 
standing back to give his friend a view of the 
interior. ‘Though there ’s Cleopatra trying to 
elevate her little nose at everything. Pity she 
spoils herself with airs. Which is Miss Wil- 
liams? That tall young woman standing in the 
door, strung over with jewelry? She seems to be 
master of ceremonies.” 

Mr. Austin’s negative had more warmth than 
the occasion scemed to require, while he pointed 
eut Miss Williams talking to the shyest and 
most conscious young countryman in the room ; 
but just then Mrs. Hamilton spied them both, 
and seized on them accordingly. Mr. Austin 
found himself standing up for a plain quadrille 
with the tall young woman of the doorway, 
opposite to his host, who made wry faces over 
the broad shoulders of a very short and very 
stout partner, also provided by his wife. Miss 
Williams was in the same set, aiding the inex- 
perienced steps of the bashful swain, who made 
up Sr a lack of grace and knowledge by an 
amount of energy that displayed itself in shoul- 
ders, arms, and knees, not to speak of the foot- 
fall (hat rose jarringly above the violin’s sharp 
and repeated announcement that “the Camp- 
bells were coming.” 

In the merry jig, nothing less than “ St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” which Mr. Austin had not heard 
since his grandmother’s nursery performances 
for himself and sister, he found himself for the 
first time in contact withethe hand Miss Wil- 
liams’s partner had made nothing of squeezing 
as energetically as he “took his steps.” She 
held it up to the light laughingly, to show how 
the compression had reddened it, as she balanced 
to Mr. Austin. There was not a trace of vanity 


in the movement, although it displayed the 
shapely contour that marked her whole figure, 
aot small, but evenly, plump, and gracefully 
sapered. 

*“It doesn’t look much like farm-work, or 
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such tea-table accomplishments as I saw this 
afternoon,” thought the benighted haunter of 
Newport and Saratoga; for, in common with 
the popular prejudice on the subject, country 
life at the North and coarseness were associated 
in his mind. Another indistinct memory of 
nursery times came into his mind. Something 
about “ kissing the place to make it well ;” ad- 
vice he was very much tempted to follow, as in 
the turn of the dance it was frankly extended, 
ungloved as it was, to mect his own. 

Everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves 
but Mrs. Lawson, whose flounces had no chance 
for display, as she “‘ never danced quadrilles.” 

**T wonder if Kate won’t play a schottish for 
her benefit? There ’s a piano,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, in the pause of the country-dances. 
**1°d sacrifice myself for ten minutes.” 

The beauty’s smiles came fluttering back at 
the invitation, and, seeing that no one joined 
them, Mr. Austin felt that he ought to ask Mrs. 
Hamilton; but he did not care to leave Miss 
Williams, who stood by his side to watch them. 

‘I suppose you don’t do the schottish? I 
wish you did.” 

** And what if I do?” she asked, gayly. 

“Oh, do you? Will you join them? But 
all the rest of the young ladies decline, and I 
thought” 

“*My cousin taught me,” she said, as if in 
explanation. 

Another minute, and they were following the 
undulations of Mr. Hamilton as his partner. 
John Austin was on the point of acknowledging 
to himself that he was fairly captivated when 
the dance was ended, and he made his way to 
Mrs. Hamilton, being reluctantly compelled to 
resign Miss Lucy. 

“‘ Quite a wonder, isn’t she?” that lady said, 
good-naturedly. ‘I have discovered that she 
is the adopted child of the old couple in the 
corner; a niece.” 

Mr. Austin glanced to the pleased dnd ex- 
pressive faces of the Darby and Joan of Hill 
Farm. He felt himself disappointed. There 
was a lack of refinement he had not expected 
from the surroundings. He had persuaded him- 
self that nothing pertaining to the charming 
wild flower, Lucy, could have such an unmis- 
takable stamp of homeliness. There they sat, 
neatly dressed, angular, practical farm people ; 
hearty neighbors of the widow Panderson, no- 
thing more. 

“She is very much devoted to them, they 
say, and it is her natural good taste that has 
made Hill Farm what it is. They seem to let 
her have her own way in everything. I fancy 
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she must have been sent away to school. She 
dances remarkably well, and I have just been 
looking over her music; it is simple, but in 
good taste. I should like to hear her sing.” 

“So should I,” said Mr. Austin; but, in 
contemplating the nearest relatives of the lady 
in question, he was conscious of a rapid fall of 
the barometer. 

“ Now this is a real sensible gathering,” said 
the once exclusive Mr. Hamilton, from his seat 
on the coach-box, to the tired occupants of the 
interior. ‘I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
myself so much.” 

“A pretty compliment to your wife, for you 
haven’t spoken to her more than twice the 
whole evening,” returned Mr. Austin, conscious 
at the same time that his own inward senti- 
ments agreed exactly with his host’s experience. 

** You astonished the whole country in that 
schottish, Cleopatra,” called out Mr. Hamilton, 
directly. ‘“ Only think what mischief you may 
have done to susceptible youth. And Virginia 
flirted tremendously with old ‘Cut for Deal’ 
there, neighbor Johnson, and all those old 
chaps. Blushed for you, ’pon honor.” 

** You ’d best keep your blushes for your own 
misdemeanors,” retorted his wife, good-natured- 
ly. “ Didn’t I hear two of the girls say you 
were the sweetest, funniest man they ever did 
sco ?” 

“Well, you agree with them, don’t you? 
Kate does, I know. Eh, Kate,yain’t I delight- 
ful? As for Austin, he’s fairly done for, poor 
fellow !”” 

“*I—how—what?” For Mr. Austin, being 
conscious of his own ruminations, forgot, for 
the second time that day, other people were not. 

““Why, that tall Miss Bumpstead, in green 
furbelows. That’s the name, isn’t it, Kitty 
Clover? She thinks you ‘do your steps beau- 
tifully.’ ” 

*“Pshaw !” growled Mr. Austin, relapsing 
into his corner on the back seat. 


*T asked Miss Williams to visit us. I’m 


delighted with her,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
warmly. 
** Well, patronize her to your heart’s content; 


she ’s presentable.” 


Mr. Austin broke off wondering if he could 
not get his invitation renewed, after the fashion 
of a promissory note; to think he should like 
**to send Hamilton over his horses’ heads, for 
that last speech ;’’ and so, in the course of time, 
Edgewater was reached in safety. 

** Off to bed, if you expect me to drive you in 
town to-morrow morning,” said Mr. Hamilton, 
almost as much in a hurry to see that the 
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nursery department was “ all right” as his wife, 
already disappearing up the stairs. “Or will 
you try another week with us?” 

* Yes—no, thank you. I believe I ought to 
be on the look-out for Clara and her party ;” 
for, now that he was seven miles from Hill 
Farm, he could not make out a sufficient reason 
for deranging his first plans. 

So the carpet-bag was repacked, and his next 
day’s dinner was eaten at the table dhéte of the 
St. Nicholas, after a gay leave-taking of Edge- 
water, for the mother’s sake, even kissing “ the 
boy.” It is needless to say that this last act of 
grace confirmed the doting papa in the opinion 
he had expressed to Virginia, as they superin- 
tended the juveniles both together, “ that John 
Austin was wonderfully improved, and would 
make a man, after all.” 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


THERE ’s a crimson light 
In the clouds to-night; 

It streams o’er the western sky, 
As the sun goes down 
With a blazing crown, 

And the night breeze rushes by. 


Ay, the night wind blows, 
And the clear stream flows, 
And I hear the moaning sea ; 
And in every sound 
Above me, around, 
There ’s a strange, sweet spell for me. 


*Tis the dreaming hour, 
And I feel its power 

As it steals my senses o'er ; 
And mine eyelids close 
With a calm repose 

That I’ve rarely known before. 


Yet it is not sleep, 
But a spell so deep 
That the mind from earth has gone; 
It has gone so high 
In the upper sky, 
That the clay remains alone. 


Ha! is this like death, 
When the parted breath 
Leaves the body still and cold? 
Ah, if this be so, 
Let me go, let me go 
To the Shepherd’s heavenly fold! 


For the rapt delight 
Of my soul’s high flight, 
And the blissful thrills I feel, 
Mave not their birth 
On the sinful exrth— 
They are stamped with an angel’s sea! 
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CHAPTER VII. 





Cortes enters Mexico—Meeting with Montezuma—Per- 
sonal description of the emperor— Appearance of 
Cortes — Spanish quarters — Montezuma’s speech— 
Reply of Cortes. 


Great was the alarm of Montezuma when 
tidings reached him that the Spaniards had 
crossed the mountains inclosing the Valley of 
Mexico, and were marching steadily towards his 
eapital. For eight days he shut himself up, 
fasting and begging the protection of his gods. 
Finding his prayers vain, he called a council of 
his nobles. Some advised that Cortes should be 
received with kindness; others that he should 
be driven back into the ocean. ‘ Happen what 
will,” at length exclaimed the distracted mon- 
arch, “I shall not fly; but I pity our old men, 
and our women and children. They cannot 
defend themselves!’ So saying, he sent the 
Christians a friendly greeting. 

Meanwhile, Cortes had advanced to Iztapala- 
pan, a large city on the southern shore of Lake 
Tezcuco. Here the Christians were well enter- 
tained by Montezuma’s brother; and, as the 
sun went down, they saw gleaming over the 
blue lake, from which they seemed to rise like 
fairy palaces, the silver-shining towers and 
battlements of Mexico. 

The next morning, November the eighth, 1519, 
Cortes quitted the beautiful gardens of Iztapala- 
pan, and, with four hundred Spaniards and six 
thousand Tlascalans, began his march along the 
artificial road which, more than seven miles in 
length, led through the briny waters of Tezcuco 
to Montezuma’s capital. As they trod this 
wonderful road, which was made of huge stones 
strongly cemented together, and so wide that 
eight horsemen could ride abreast on it, the 
Spaniards passed several cities, built on piles 
reaching out into the lake, and containing four, 
five, and sometimes six thousand houses. The 
waters that rippled on either side swarmed with 
multitudes of canoes filled with Indians, whose 
eyes were fixed in wonder and admiration upon 
the little band of Christians, 
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Some two miles from the city, the Spaniards 
were met by nearly a thousand Mexican nobles, 
who came to welcome Cortes and announce the 
approach of Montezuma. Each, in turn, passed 
before the general, bowing and kissing his right 
hand, with which he had previously touched 
the earth. An hour slipped by while the Aztee 
chiefs went through this complimentary show ; 
after which, the Christians again pressed Nor- 
ward. Crossing a drawbridge near the city, 
they beheld a glittering throng advancing to 
meet them. It was Montezuma and his royal 
retinue. 

First came two hundred nobles, “ marching 
two by two, in deep silence, barefooted, with 
their eyes fixed upon the ground.” Following 
these were three state officers, bearing rods of 
gold, which now and then they raised up, when 
all around “bowed their heads and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on so great a mon- 
arch.”” Next came Montezuma, in a litter re- 
splendent with gold, upheld by four nobles, and 
shaded by a canopy of green feathers beautifully 
embroidered. Over the shoulders of the empe- 
ror hung a square mantle, of the finest cotton, 
and spangled with gold and sparkling jewels. 
A thin golden crown, from which arose plumes 
of green, adorned his head; and on his feet 
glittered sandals with soles of gold, and straps 
ornamented with pearls. 

Having come within a short distance of the 
general, Montezuma alighted from his litter, 
and, leaning on the arms of his nephew and 
brother, advanced with princely dignity towards 
Cortes and his chief captains, his attendants 
covering the street with cotton tapestry, that he 
might not touch the ground. Tall and thin, 
but not badly shaped, he seemed about forty 
years of age. His complexion was lighter than 
that of most of his cinnamon-hued race, while 
his hair, black and straight, was barely long 
enough to suit Mexican notions of becoming- 
ness and kingly dignity. The expression of his 
countenance was grave, if not melancholy. 

Cortes, meanwhile, had dismounted from his 
horse, and was hastily, but respectfully pressing 
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forward to meet the emperor. Rather tall and 
slender, but well-proportioned, deep-chested, 
and broad-shouldered, the general’s appearance 
was that of one who possessed strength, activity, 
and great powers of endurance. His black 
beard, and large, dark, and sparkling eyes, set 
off the handsome, though somewhat pale, coun- 
tenance of a man of thirty-five. Rich, but not 
gay, and adorned with few, though valuable 
ornaments, his dress gave additional attractions 
to his comely and impressive figure. 

Such are the portraits left us, by those who 
beheld them both, of the famous Montezuma 
and his still greater, but not more celebrated 
conqueror. 

As the two chiefs drew near each other, 
Montezuma saluted Cortes by laying his hand 
on the ground and then kissing it—a mark of 
such condescension on his part, that his people 
began at once to look upon the Spaniards as 
gods. Cortes, in turn, having thanked the em- 
peror for his good-will, hung about his neck a 
string of sparkling beads, which to the Mexi- 
cans seemed rare jewels. He would then have 
embraced Montezuma, but was prevented by 
the latter’s attendants, who gave signs of horror 
that his holy person should be thus profaned. 
Nevertheless, the meeting passed off pleasantly, 
and when the emperor departed in his litter, he 
was closely followed by the Christians, whose 
general he had left his brother to lead, arm in 
arm, into the city. 

The street by which the Spaniards entered 
Mexico was its grandest and broadest, and 
stretched several miles directly through the 
heart of the capital. On either side rose the 
palaces of the nobility. Though not lofty, they 
were of stone, and covered much ground, and 
their flat roofs frequently seemed to be gardens 
of flowers. Deep was the astonishment of the 
Christians at the magnificence they beheld. 
Great, also, were their inward fears, when they 
saw the streets and canals, and the door-ways, 
windows, and tops of houses crowded with 
‘such a multitude of people as they had never 
imagined.” Yet the wonder and the fears of 
the Mexicans were not less, as they gazed upon 
he mysterious strangers “from those parts 
where the sun rises ;” the fame of whose “ fierce 
creatures larger than deer,” and “ terrible tubes 
which vomited thunder and lightning,” had 
preceded them. “Certainly,” they exclaimed, 
“these are gods!” “They are those,” sighed 
the old men best acquainted with their coun- 
try’s traditions, “ who are to lord it over us and 
our native land!” 


® 
Marching a mile and a half, the Christians 
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reached a vast pyramidal structure of stone 
—the Great Temple of Mexico. Before the 
western gate of the inclosure from which this 
building arose, was the palace intended for the 
quarters of Cortes and his troops. Here Mon- 
tezuma received his guests. Approaching the 
general, he hung round his neck a massy collar, 
ornamented with eight golden crawfish, wrought, 
it is said, to the life, and with a delicacy which 
the goldsmiths of Spain afterwards confessed 
themselves unable to equal. Having presented 
this princely gift, ‘* You and your companions,” 
said the emperor, “ are now in your own house. 
In a little while, when you have rested and re- 
freshed yourselves, I will be with you again.” 
So saying, he departed. 

Cortes immediately examined every part of 
the building. Though but one story high, it 
would accommodate all his army. Rush mats 
for beds, covered with cotton quilts, were plen- 
tiful, and all things were neat and clean. Car- 
pets covered most of the floors, and brilliant 
hangings adorned the walls. Elegantly carved 
footstools were abundant, and in each of the 
many chambers burned a fire of odorous cedar. 

Having admired all these conveniences, the 
general, ever cautious and vigilant, proceeded 
to plant his cannon and set his watches, as if 
surrounded by foes. When these preparations 
were completed, and not till then, he permitted 
his weary troopers to refresh themselves with 
the abundance of good things Montezuma had 
provided. In the evening, the emperor returned 
in great state, with many valuable gifts for the 
Spaniards. Having presented them, he ad- 
dressed Cortes and his men nearly as follows :— 

“ Brave general, and you, his companions, I 
am truly glad to see you here. Though I for- 
bade your coming, it was for the sake of my 
people, who had heard that you rode beasts of 
tremendous size and fierceness, and that you 
made the earth tremble with the thunder of 
heaven. it was said, too, that you were greedy 
for things not your own, and that each of you 
devoured more than ten Mexicans. 

* But, having conversed with you, I now not 
only account you mortals like ourselves, but 
also my friends and kinsmen; for the kings my 
forefathers were not natives of this country, but 
strangers who made themselves masters here. 
When he left them, the lord who led them to 
this place, finding them unwilling to depart 
with him, told them that his descendants would 
come and rule over them, if not peaceably, by 
force. Therefore, brave general, we will obey 
you, if you do not impose upon us. 

** And now if, from what you have been told, 
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you think me able to change myself into the 
shapes of various animals, know that I am a 
man like yourselves. Touch me! Though a 
king, I am but flesh and bone! You have per- 
haps been told, also, that my houses are of 
silver and gold; but, though large, they are, 
you see, of stone and wood, like those of others. 
True, I have much treasure; all which you, for 
whom I have kept it, shall enjoy.” Here, it is 
said, the emperor “could not forbear letting fall 
a few tears ;”’ after which, “‘ Rest you now,” he 
continued, “ for you must needs be weary. You 
are in your own house, and your wishes shall 
be obeyed as my own.” 

Bowing low, Cortes put on a cheerful counte- 
nance, and replied, briefly, to this effect :— 

“ Most mighty prince, I thank you for the 
kindness with which you have welcomed my 
companions and myself. I have been sent here 
by the greatest sovereign of Europe not to take 
from any one what belongs to him, but to an- 
nounce to you the true religion. As to what 
has been said of you to me, I am undeceived ; 
for I see that you are a man, peaceable, meek, 
courteous, generous; and a prince so worthy 
and perfect in all points, that our great God will 
not permit you to die in the error and ignorance 
in which the Evil One now holds you. I feel 
assured that the lord you look for from the east 
is my sovereign. Therefore receive, love, and 
embrace us as belongingtohim. We come only 
to serve and instruct you. As tothe offer you 
make me of your treasure, it is a piece of gene- 
rosity for which I kiss your hands.” 

As if moved by the words of Cortes, Monte- 
zuma, as soon as the general had finished his 
speech, embraced him, and, distributing more 
presents, took his leave. 

Next mornipg, Cortes and his chief officers, 
together with a number of trusty soldiers, were 
allowed to visit the emperor in his palace. The 
conversation between the former and his enter- 
tainer was almost wholly of a religious nature. 
Though not moved to give up his ancient and 
idolatrous worship, Montezuma listened patient- 
ly to the arguments of his guest in favor of 
Christianity, and finally consented, we are told, 
to have “no more human flesh served up at the 
royal table !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wonders of Mexico—Montezuma’s palace—Great mar- 
ket—Great temple—Religion of the Mexicans. 


Tue week following their admission into 
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Mexico, the Spaniards spent in viewing the 
curiosities of the place. Keeping them com- 
pany, I shall briefly describe what they beheld. 

Already, as we have seen, Cortes had visit- 
ed Montezuma’s principal palace. Extensive, 
though not lofty, it was built of red stone, and 
had twenty ornamented gateways. The inner 
walls were of marble, jasper, and porphyry, 
decorated with hangings of cotton, rabbit’s wool, 
and feather-work beautifully embroidered with 
figures of birds and flowers. The roofs were of 
cedar and other fragrant woods, carved with 
wonderful skill. In the court-yards sparkled 
fountains fed by a spring on Chapultepec, or, 
“the grasshopper’s hill.” This was some three 
miles distant across the lake, and the water 
came from it through earthen pipes laid on a 
narrow causeway. ‘The whole work,” says 
Prescott, “ was one of the most pleasing monu- 
ments of Mexican civilization.” 

Near the main palace were other buildings, 
one of which was filled with birds of the most 
beautiful plumage ; another contained “ all sorts 
of four-footed beasts,” and “great jars and 
troughs full of water and earth, in which they 
kept snakes, alligators, and lizards, the very 
sight of which was frightful.” Around these 
and the various other buildings were “ spacious 
gardens, very delightful by reason of the sweet 
scent of the flowers.”” Saying “it was not pro- 
per for kings to keep farms,”’ Montezuma would 
allow in these gardens nothing but flowers and 
fragrant ang medicinal herbs. 

In his household arrangements, Montezuma 
showed no less magnificence. His wives were 
a thousand in number. He changed his dress 
four times a day, and never wore the same 
clothes twice. He ate alone, having, for his 
noonday meal, the choice of four hundred differ- 
ent dishes. After eating, he washed his hands 
in basins of silver, when pipes were given him, 
from which he smoked “ a weed called tobacco,” 
while his dancing girls danced, or his jugglers 
performed their tricks. Sometimes three of 
these latter ‘“* would stand on each other’s shoul- 
ders, the uppermost doing wonders as if he stood 
on the ground, the undermost at the same time 
walking and dancing, and the middle one mak- 
ing various other motions.” After his pipes 
were smoked, the emperor took a nap, on awak- 
ing from which he attended to state affairs. 

The Spaniards went next to see the Great 
Temple. On their way there, they met many 
females. Though dusky, and often of a sad 
expression, the countenances of these women 
were not unpleasing. Skirts, or petticoats, of 
different length, formed their usual dress; but 
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some wore over these loose robes of cotton 
delicately embroidered. 

Before reaching the temple, the Christians 
fell in with vast throngs moving towards the 
Great Market, which, when they saw it, they 
were indeed astonished at. Goldsmiths, paint- 
ers, doctors, fruiterers, mechanics, and, in short, 
dealers of all kinds were here collected, and, 
with the buyers, numbered, says Cortes, full 
sixty thousand souls. Nearly every stall was 
blooming with flowers, while eatables and 
drinkables, warm or cold, were abundant. 
Throughout this dense crowd officers kept per- 
fect order, punishing, “ as enemies of mankind,” 
all guilty of cheating in weighing or measuring. 

From this lively scene the Spaniards passed 
on to the Great Temple. It stood in an im- 
mense square, surrounded by a wall of stone 
eight feet high, called the “ wall of serpents,” 
from the carvings of those reptiles with which it 
was covered. The temple itself was built of 
stone in the shape of a pyramid, having five 
stories rising one above the other to the height 
of one hundred and fifteen feet. Each of its 
sides at the base was three hundred feet in 
length. It did not run up to a point, the top 
being some forty feet square, level, and smoothly 
paved. Outside the western front were one 
hundred and thirteen steps, so arranged that, to 
reach the summit, the building had to be passed 
around four times. 

At the foot of these steps, Cortes found seve- 
ral priests and nobles, who offered to carry him 
up on their shoulders—a compliment which he 
declined. Gaining the top, he beheld, close to 
the eastern edge, two lesser temples, or sanc- 
tuaries, having three high and arched stories— 
the holy places of the Mexican geds of war and 
providence. Before each stood an altar, on 
which burned fires never allowed to die out. 
Near by, also, was a great drum of serpents’ 
skins, which, beaten only on occasions of im- 
portance, sent forth a doleful sound that could 
be heard for miles. 

From the top of the Great Temple, where 
he was welcomed by Montezuma, Cortes gazed 
on “the finest prospect he had ever seen.” 
Mexico in all its glory was at his feet, while far 
around, beyond the blue waters of Tezcuco, 
were “ fields and waving woods, with the bur- 
nished walls of many a temple rising high above 
the trees, and crowning the distant hill-tops.”’* 

Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, then rose from an 
island in the Lake of Tezcuco, being partly 
built upon the island itself, and partly upon 
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piles reaching out into the salt waters of the 
lake. The main city was ten miles around, and 
contained sixty thousand houses and three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. To reach it, there 
were through the lake three artificial roads, 
thirty feet in width, and severally, two, three, 
and seven miles in length. The principal 
streets were broad, smoothly paved with ce- 
ment, and swept and watered daily by a thou- 
sand persons. Others were mere canals, like 
those of Venice, to be passed only in canoes. 
All, however, were straight and regularly laid 
out. 

The shores of the lake which surrounded 
Mexico were studded with numerous cities and 
hamlets, some scarcely less than the capital] 
itself. On its bosom were beheld the wondrous 
floating gardens of Tenochtitlan. These were 
rafts of reeds and rushes, covered with earth to 
the depth of three or four feet, and frequently a 
hundred yards in length. Upon them flourished 
gardens of flowers and vegetables, and even 
trees grew there, under the shade of which 
nestled the house of the industrious owner, 
who, with a long pole, pushed his floating farm 
about the shallow waters of the lake. 

Having at length satisfied himself with look- 
ing around, Cortes asked and obtained Monte- 
zuma’s permission to enter the shrine of the 
god of war. The image of that deity had “a 
frightful face,” and held in its right hand a bow, 
and in its left a bundle of arrows. Around its 
body was a golden chain made like a snake, and 
its neck was ornamented with ten hearts of gold 
on a collar of the same metal. Before it stood 
an altar, upon which lay three human hearts 
yet trembling with life. The surrounding walls 
and the floor were thickly incrusted with the 
blood of human victims. ‘The stench,” says 
one present, “‘was more unbearable than that 
of the slaughter-houses of Spain.” 

Cortes was glad to leave so horrible a place. 
As he came out, turning to Montezuma, “I 
wonder,” he exclaimed, “ that a prince of your 
wisdom can worship such abominable images !” 
**Had I thought,” replied the emperor, “that 
you would have spoken thus of our gods, I 
would not have allowed you to see them.” 
Noticing Montezuma’s anger, Cortes apologized. 
* Go in peace,” said the Mexican ; “I, however, 
will remain here to appease the wrath of our 
insulted gods.” 

Passing from the Great Temple, almost in 
front of its principal gate, the Spaniards beheld 
an object that struck a kind of terror into their 
hearts. It was the “Temple of Skulls.” Cir- 
cular in form, its outside walls were of stone; 
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but inside it was lined with human skulls—the 
remains of former sacrifices—full one hundred 
and thirty thousand in number. 

In concluding this chapter, I have thought 
proper to give a brief account of the religion of 
the Mexicans. My chief authority has been 
our own Prescott, the most graphic and pictur- 
esque of historians. I have used, however, 
Clavigero and Herrera, the former a Mexican, 
the latter a Spaniard, but both compilers from 
original authorities. 

Like that of almost all heathen nations, the 
religion of the Mexicans showed that it had 
come originally from the God of Israel and of 
Christianity; yet it was not without what we 
regard as wrong, foolish, and most horrible 
principles. 

They believed, first, in one God, who was 
perfect and invisible, and of whom they could 
ferm no likeness, and to whom they raised no 
temple. They did not, however, regard this 
Supreme Being as All-Powerful; therefore they 
supposed many—some say two hundred—lesser 
gods, whose business it was to watch over the 
sun, the moon, the seasons, and the various 
concerns of the human race. An evil spirit, 
who hated mankind, and whose name meant 
“the Reasoning Owl,” was also believed in. 

Especial worship was paid to three divinities. 
Chief of these was Tezcatlipoca, the god of 
Providence, who, second only to the Invisible 
Ruler of All, had made the world, and kept 
ceaseless watch over it. The next most reve- 
renced was Huitzilopotchli, the war god. Of 
his temple and image an account has been 
already given; his name signified “ humming- 
bird” and “left,” from the fact that on the left 
foot of his idol were feathefs of the humming- 
bird. Next came Quetzalcoatl, the god of air, 
likewise previously noticed. He seems to have 
lived in the “ golden age”? of Mexico, and to 
have taught the people all the useful arts of 
peace. Some Spanish authors have tried to 
show that he was the Apostle Saint Thomas. 
However this may be, the traditions respecting 
him had, as we have seen, prepared the way for 
the suecess of Cortes. 

When a Mexican died, strips of paper were 
scattered over his body to preserve him from 
harm on the dark way of death. If wealthy, 
his corpse was burned, the ashes being saved ; 
and many slaves were sacrificed. If the dead 


man had led a wicked life, his soul went to a 
place of everlasting darkness; if he had been 
good, or had perished in battle, it finally, after 
travelling many years in company with the sun, 
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became the spirit of some bright cloud or beauti- 
ful bird. 

The ceremony of baptism was practised by 
the Mexicans, and seems to have been singu- 
larly like that of the Christians. Sprinkling 
the mouth and breast of the babe with water, 
the priest prayed that “the holy drops would 
wash away the sin given to it before the crea- 
tion of the world, so that it might be born 
anew.” 

The Mexican priests were numerous, no less 
than five thousand being in attendance at the 
Great Temple. Though allowed to marry, they 
lived apart from other men. Three times a day 
they offered up prayers, and, “ to do penance,” 
they often whipped and otherwise punished 
themselves. To them the people confessed 
their sins, obtaining priestly pardon; and what 
the priests thus learned they were forbidden to 
repeat. This confession was made but once; 
was gencrally a “death-bed” one; and freed 
the penitent from all legal punishments. 

Of the Mexican temples I have already said 
enough. Some of the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with them were gay and cheerful; but 
others—I allude to the sacrificing of human 
victims—were of the most melancholy charac- 
ter. Shunning the horrid details of these latter, 
I will merely mention that the victims were 
men, women, and children; friends as well as 
foes. Théir flesh was generaily cooked and 
devoured. The number sacrificed yearly was 
not less than thirty thousand. At the dedica- 
tion of the Great Temple, some fifty years be- 
fore the coming of Cortes, full seventy thousand 
prisoners, it is said, were butchered in the 
course of a few days. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Cortes seizes Montezuma—Execution of Quauhpopocs 
—Montezuma acknowledges himself the vassal of 
Spain—Defeat of Narvaez. 


Cortes had entered Mexico easily enough ; 
but he soon discovered that, if Montezuma so 
willed it, he would find some difficulty either in 
staying there or going away. Thinking over 
this unpleasant discovery a few days, he finally 
determined to secure his own safety by making 
the emperor his captive. Almost worshipped, 
and blindly obeyed by his people as Montezuma 
was, to have him in their power would render 
the Christians well nigh sure of receiving no 
harm from the thousands of his subjects who 
swarmed around them. 

















LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


Cortes did not want courage for so hazardous 
an enterprise. Though not remarkably tender, 
his conscience, however, was yet a little troubled 
with the thought of thus repaying the generosity 
of his princely entertainer. Nevertheless, he 
found an excuse for his design in a circumstance 
of which he had heard while at Cholula. 

Quauhpopoca, one of Montezuma’s governors, 
had undertaken, in obedience to orders from the 
emperor, to punish the Totonacs for their recent 
rebellion. The latter having called upon the 
Spaniards posted at Villa Rica to aid them, ‘a 
battle was fought, and the imperial army routed. 
The victory, however, was a dear one to the 
Christians, seven of whom, their leader included, 
had fallen in the fight. Another, being taken 
captive, was tortured to death, and his head sent 
to Montezuma. 

Cortes knew of this before he reached Mexico ; 
but, fearful of discouraging his soldiers, he had 
kept the knowledge to himself. Now, however, 
he was willing to make use of it. 
gether his officers, he disclosed itto them. Even 
the boldest gave signs of alarm, on seeing which, 
Cortes brought forward his plan of seizing Mon- 
tezuma, as the only one likely to result in the 


Calling to- 


preservation of their lives and the glory of their 
past victories. The very danger and desperation 
of such an enterprise had a charm for our hero’s 
bold companions, and-they resolved to execute 
it immediately. 

The next morning, Cortes and five of his 
bravest captains proceeded to Montezuma’s pal- 
ace. Thirty chosen troopers, armed to the teeth, 
followed, two or three together, intending to join 
the general as if by accident. When all had 
dfopped in, Cortes, who was talking quietly with 
the emperor, suddenly put on a stern look, and 
angrily charged him with causing the death of 
the Christians at Villa Rica. For this murder, 
for this insult to his sovereign, he demanded 
satisfaction. Montezuma was startled, and 
changed color, but earnestly declared his inno- 
cence, instantly sending officers to bring Quauh- 
popoca and his chiefs as prisoners to Mexico. 
* What,” turning to Cortes, 
“ what more can I do to assure you of my sin- 
cerity?”? ‘Iam satisfied,” was the reply; “ but 
my sovereign will not be, unless you condescend 
to come and live with us till the guilty persons 
appear.” 

Montezuma at once penetrated the treacherous 
design of his guest. ‘“ Did ever a king,” he 
asked, “ tamely suffer himself to be led to pri- 
son? No—no! I cannot so degrade myself!’ 
A hot dispute followed; but for three hours the 
emperor remained firm. At length a fiery cava- 
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lier, Velasquez de Leon by name, sprang up. 
“‘ Why waste more words!’ he exclaimed; “let 
us cither drag him hence, or stab him to the 
heart!” The loud voice and fierce looks of 
Velasquez struck Montezuma with terror. ‘The 
gods will it!’ he sighed. “Letus go! Let us 
go!” His litter being brought, he entered it, 
and left his palace, never to return to it again. 
Though they wondered greatly, the nobles of 
his court made no opposition, and he was borne 
with royal pomp to the palace occupied by Cor- 
tes. ‘‘ When they heard of this, his people,” 
says Robertson, “‘ breaking out into the wildest 
transports of grief and rage, threatened the 
Spaniards with instant destruction; but as soon 
as Montezuma appeared with a seeming gayety 
of countenance, and waved his hand, the tumult 
was hushed; and, upon his declaring it to be of 
his own choice that he went to reside a short 
time with his new friends, the multitude quietly 
dispersed.” 

Wonderfully bold as the seizure of Monte- 
zuma was, judged by the religion of those who 
made it, it must be considered wrong. Self-pre- 
servation, however, is said to be the first law of 
nature; if that law is right, so was Cortes. I 
have my doubts, but will not argue the matter. 

Some two weeks subsequently, Quauhpopoca, 
his son, and fifteen others, were brought prison- 
ers to Montezuma, who immediately gave them 
up to Cortes. Tried by court-martial, they were 
found guilty of having caused the death of Span- 
iards, and condemned to death by burning. Be- 
fore being led to execution, they made a confes- 
sion, stating that what they had done was in 
defence of their native land, and in obedience to 
the orders of their emperor. 

Attended by some of his officers and a soldier 
carrying fetters, Cortes hastened to Montezuma. 
* Price,’ said he, sternly, “ the prisoners have 
confessed their guilt, and blame you as the author 
of it. You deserve the same punishment they are 
about to receive; but, as you have been kind to 
me, I will spare your life, though I must make 
you feel a part of the punishment you merit.” 
So saying, he turned indignantly away, ordering 
the soldier to put the fetters upon Montezuma’s 
legs. He was obeyed. 

Speechless for a few moments, the emperor at 
length broke out into loud cries and lamenta- 
tions. His attendants, bursting into tears, fell 
at his feet, “bearing up the fetters with their 
hands, and thrusting bandages of cotton through 
the links, that they might not touch his flesh.” 
Meanwhile, the execution of Quauhpopoca and 
the other prisoners went on. They died bravely, 
making no complaint, but seeming to glory in 
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suffering for their prince and country. When 
the horrid work was done, Cortes returned to 
Montezuma, “ and, with acheerful countenance, 
ordered his fetters to be taken off.” Great was 
the wretched monarch’s joy. He even hugged 
Cortes in his arms, thanking him for having 
spared his life; and, when the general told him 
he might now return to his own palace, he de- 
clared that he was better pleased where he was. 
One scarcely knows which to condemn most, 
the selfish boldness of Cortes, or the selfish cow- 
ardice of Montezuma. 

The severity with which Cortes punished 
Quauhpopoca and his companions checked, but 
did not entirely subdue, the spirit of revolt 
among the Mexicans. Montezuma himself, 
however, was completely Treated 
with a great show of respect, and seemingly 
allowed to manage the government in his own 


crushed. 


name, he was yet the slave of the Spaniards, by 
whose permission, and attended by whom, he 
only went abroad. 

Thus did the boldness of Cortes secure to him 
the real government of Mexico. One thing, 
however, was yet wanting. Montezuma had 
not acknowledged himself a vassal of Spain. 
Even this acknowledgment, after a long strug- 
gle, he was compelled to make. Having assem- 
bled his highest officers, he made a speech to 
them, declaring his belief that the King of Spain 
was descended from that Quetzalcoatl for whose 
return they looked. Therefore he called upon 
them to do as he did, and acknowledge that 
sovereign as their true and lawful ruler. 

In uttering these words, says Clavigero, “ he 
felt his spirit so wounded that his voice was 
broken by tears. Such bitter sobs followed from 
the whole assembly that even the sympathies 
of the Spaniards were excited. Then a melan- 
choly silence which was finally 
broken by one of the Mexican chiefs. ‘Oh, 
prince!’ he exclaimed, ‘what else can we do 
but submit to the will of the gods as made 
known to us by you?’” Thus did Spain obtain 
nominal possession of Mexico, . What wonder, 
then, that three centuries later a bloody revolu- 


succeeded, 


tion wrested it from her? 

Weeks, months rolled by ; Cortes was still in 
Mexico; now directing the emperor’s state 
affairs, and again trying to persuade him to 
become a Christian. In this, however, Monte- 
zuma was immovable. His weakness had lost 
an empire, but he had strength to cling to his 
gods. Nevertheless, some of his subjects called 
him a coward. 

Moved by such accusations, he at length told 
Vortes to depart. Unless he did, said Monte- 
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zuma, the Spaniards certainly would meet with 
destruction. Alarmed though he was, the gene- 
ral laughed, and said he would gladly sail away 
if he had ships. Deceived by this reply, the 
emperor was full of joy; and, telling Cortes 
that he should have time to build a fleet, sent 
many Mexicans to help in getting ready what 
was necessary. 

Many months had now elapsed, and the 
general every day looked for a letter from the 
King of Spain confirming him in his authority. 
At length, Montezuma told him that he need 
not go on with the building of his vessels, inas- 
much as a large fleet had appeared on the coast. 
Great was the joy of Cortes when he heard this; 
for he doubted not that the fleet spoken of was 
one sent to him by the King of Spain. But let- 
ters from Sandoval, the governor of Villa Rica, 
soon brought him to a sense of the danger he 
wasin. The fleet was one sent by Velasquez, 
his old enemy, and contained more than eight 
hundred soldiers, whose captain—Pansilo Nar- 
vaez—was ordered to seize upon Cortes and his 
followers as fugilives and outlaws, guilty of 
rebellion against their own sovereign, and in- 
justice towards that of Mexico. 

“It is beyond a doubt,” says Clavigero, “ that 
on this occasion Cortes showed his courage and 
greatness of soul. Threatened on one side by 
the power of Mexico, and on the other by a far 
superior force of his own countrymen, his saga- 
city, his activity, his energy, his bravery warded 
off all the evils which hung over him.” 

After the quotation I have made, it does not 
seem necessary to enter into the details of this 
affair. With his usual artfulness, Cortes ma- 
naged to make many secret friends among the 
officers of Narvaez, whom over and over again 
he tried to conquer by kindness, and by some- 
thing little short of bribery. Finding that his 
opponent, being in correspondence with Monte- 
zuma, was bent upon his destruction, he boldly 
set out to give him battle. 

Leaving one of his captains—Alvarado—with 
about a hundred men, in charge of the capital, 
Cortes marched with less than three hundred 
soldiers to the neighborhood of Cempoalla, 
where Narvaez was encamped. I shall not 
trouble my readers with the details of the con- 
flict which followed. Outwitted and surprised, 
Narvaez was beaten with ease, and he and his 
army were taken by a force but little more than 
one-third of theirown. Few fell on either side, 
so completely were the newcomers surprised 
by Cortes and his veterans. 

Exercising his usual cunning, our hero was 
not long in persuading most of the followers of 
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Narvaez to join his standard. Scarcely had he 
received so desirable-a reinforcement, when he 
was called back to the city of Mexico by tidings 
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What these 
tidings were, I shall reserve for the next chapter. 





of the most startling character. 


(To be continued.) 
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Answer to Charade in last number—BLACKGUARD. 


AGT. I. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
ARCHERS. Musicians 


Servants, &c. 


Oxtp Lorp. 


Scene—Splendid Turkey carpet lawn, surround- 
In the 
distance is seen (the music) Canterbury. At 
one end of scene the window curtains pitched as 
tent. 
Enter Op Lorp surrounded by Servants, 
On breast he wears the 
star of the oyster scallop. 


Enter Musicrans, who forthwith commence 


ed by magnificently veneered woods. 


Chairs for Visitors. 


who cheer him. his 


tuning their bellows, and ascending the chro- 
on their pokers-a-piston. (Soft 


matic scale 
MUSIC.) 


Enter Lapres and GENTLEMEN, as merry 


RX 


foresters—the Ladies with 


their dresses, and large bulgy umbrellas slung 


pea-jackets over 
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at back for quivers; the Gentlemen with their 
‘collars turned down, and their what-do-you- 
call’ems tucked up above their Wellingtons; 
in their hands they carry their unstrung whips 
for bows. The Visitors are graciously received 
by the Old Lord, who exhibits to them the 
splendid bright poker they are to contend for. 
(Soft music.) 

Enter Servants, who arrange the loo-table as 
the target.* 


The archery commences in a most spirited 
manner, the barbed walking-stick darting from 
whip as fast and as far as it is 
Not one can hit the bull’s- 
At last the Old Lord takes 


the twanging 
possible to throw it. 
eye of the loo-table. 


his whip. All look on with anxicty. He 
shoots, and the sound of broken glass tells that 
the arrow has smashed the conservatory. All 


laugh, and call upon the only remaining Young 
Lady to show her skill. She advances, rebuk- 
of talent. As she 


draws her walking-stick from its umbrella, bet- 


ing them for their want 


ting begins. She takes her aim and fires, and 
immediately a piercing scream is heard from 
Old Lord, who has been looking on, and who 
rushes about holding up to his face the Young 
Lady’s arrow, which, by some mistake, has hit 


(Soft music.) 


his eye instead of the bull’s. 
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* Many ladies may object to have their loo-tables made targets of; but they should rememper that vhe wno.e 


point of this Act lies in nobody hitting the mark. 
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ACT II. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 








Op FarTuer. His DAUGHTER. 
Tue Bricanp CHier. 
Postsoy. BriGanps’ 


BRIGANDS. WIVvEs. 


Scene—Imaginary cave, a little to the south of 
Rome. The fearful roar of a neighboring 
waterfall is supposed to be heard. 

Enter BriGanps, who place their loaded 
brooms against the wall, and casting themselves 
on the floor, forthwith commence gambling with 
flour-dredging dice-box 


wie wi 


Enter Wrves in Italian costume, flat 
Some begin working 


with 
napkins on their heads. 
with their distaffs of umbrellas, whilst others 


hand round wine. 
Enter Curer splendidly dressed, with coat- 





tails turned up, and wearing a hat made, peaked, 
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ACT III. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 
His Frienp. 
Citizens, &c. 


A Mepicat STvupeEnT. 
Tue Docror. PoLriceMeEN. 


Scene—The outside of the Doctor’s house, with 
lighted candle placed as lamp over door. On 
one of the posts is a placard, on which is written 
* Night-Bell.”’ Camphene lamps are lowered. 


Enter Mepicat Srupent and His Frrenp 
on tiptoe. They commence laughing and laying 
their forefingers on one side of their noses, to 
prove what a bit of fun they are going to have. 
By pointing at the Doctor’s door, they show 
that he is to be their victim. After hu-sh-shing 
a little, they advance cautiously, and, having 
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with a copy of the Times; a spacious green 
baize table-cloth is thrown over his shoulders, 
and in his girdle are numerous double-barrelled 
hoop-sticks. He smokes. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle is heard. The 
Brigands seize their brooms, and, following their 
Chief, hasten to attack the passage. 

Re-enter Brigands, dragging in Orv Faruer, 
His DavuGurer (both in travelling costume), 





Postpoy, and several portmanteaus, bags, and 
boxes, which the Wives proceed to rifle of their 
contents.* The Postboy is bound to the piano, 
whilst the Chief orders Old Father’s boots to be 
taken off, and draws from them a purse heavily 
filled with card-counters. He distributes the 
counters among his men, and then, by laying 
his hand on his heart, and turning his eyes up 
to ceiling, intimates his extreme love for Young 
Lady. All the Brigands do the same, and a 
scuffle to possess her takes place. Suddenly the 
Chief rushes in with two full-cocked hoop- 
sticks, and, by shooting two of his men, restores 
peace and harmony. Then taking the Young 
Lady’s hand, he kneels with her before Old 
Father, who blesses them. The Brigands cheer, 
and throw their hats in the air. 
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wrenched from the door the flat-iron knocker, 
commence pulling the night-bell, which is made 


emt. 





to ring violently by rattling a knife in a tumbler 
in the passage outside. 

Enter Doctor, with sheet thrown round him 
as night-gown, and holding rushlight shade in 


* The fun here may be greatly increased by the pro- 
duction of several articles which form part of the 
mysteries of the toilet. A false front or a bustle is sure 
to produce a good three minutes’ laughter. Grimaldi 
was the first to discover this. 
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his hand. Medical Student pretends he is very 
bad in his interior from having swallowed some- 








thing deadly ; and whilst Doctor is feeling his 
pulse, he, by an act of legerdemain, brings the 
flat-iron knocker out by his nose. His Friend 
then closes the door, and locks out the Doctor, 
who expresses his great alarm lest any one 
should come. 

A scuffle ensues, when enter the Ne1GrBors 
They, 


in pantomime, intimate their great indignation 


in haste, with shects thrown over them. 
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at having been disturbed, and then gather round 
Doctor, who forthwith recommences his scuffle 





Friend. 


with the Medical Student’s During 
fight Medical Student creeps round, and after 
much blowing out of cheeks, stamping on floor, 
and holding of sides to express fun, proceeds to 
pin all the Spectators together. Doctor is 
knocked down, and all the’ neighbors hasten to 
pick him up, but are held back by their being 
fastened to each other. Medical Student and 
his Friend decamp. Great confusion. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PRACTICE OF APPLYING UNGUENTS AND OILS 
TO THE HAIR. 


“THe hair,” observes Dr. Burgess, “is one 
of the most important elements of that ensemble 
which constitutes human beauty. It is owing 
to the universal admission of this fact that inge- 
nuity has been set to work in every age, with 
the view of discovering remedies capable of in- 
creasing, or of even creating the constituent 
characters of a fine head of hair: for instance, 
to increase the length, to increase its thickness, 
its pliancy and lustre, to repair the defects of 
nature or of age, to remedy false direction of the 
hair, to alter its color—in short, to do all this 
by means of postiches.” 

Every nation, however barbarous, has its 
peculiar greasy application for the hair, locally 
obtained. The Esquimaux uses train and seal 
oil; the Greenlander and others, various fish 
oils; the natives of the rivers and coasts of 
parts of Brazil and South America, near the 
Amazon, Orinoco, and other large rivers, turtle 
oil, and fat obtained from the crocodile and alli- 
gator; some of the New Zealanders and natives 
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of the Pacific, shark oil. These rancid applica- 
tions, and, indeed, most animal fats, from their 
harsh properties, are peculiarly injurious, and 
are the promoting causes of many of the scrofu- 
lous diseases of the scalp. 

Vegetable oils are infinitely preferable, and 
are in general use in most warm countries. 
Olive-oil is that used by the natives of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Cocoa-nut and 
castor-oil by the natives of the West Indies and 
Pacific Islands. Palm-oil, shea-oil from the 
butter-tree; nut-oil, from the earth nut; and 
ghee, or fluid butter, are patronized by the 
various African tribes. 

Since Cleopatra first employed bear’s grease, 
an endless variety of oleaginous applications 
have been extolled for stimulating the growth 
of the hair. Among others recommended from 
time to time, have been the oils of laurel, nuts, 
wormwood, juniper, and the fat of ducks, moles, 
and serpents, particularly the viper. Beef mar- 
row and hog’s lard are common applications in 
the present day. 

Some forty or fifty bears, of the commun 
European brown species, according to a writer 
in the “ Quarterly Review,” are annually slaugh- 
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tered in London for their grease ; but this would 
go but a small way towards supplying the neces- 
sary unguent for some two millions of heads ; 
and we are not told whether any native grease 
is imported from Russia other than the tallow, 
for which we so largely depend on that empire. 
The American black bear is also encased in an 
enormous layer of fat, but we do not hear that 
the colonists in Canada ever use its grease for 
the hair. 

Custom and experience have preceded science 
in teaching us to keep the hair-clean by occa- 
sional washing and frequent brushing, and to 
avoid daubing it profusely with coarse and com- 
mon unguents and ointments, pomades and 
flour, by which our ancestors converted the 
hair into a dirty pudding. Many females, for 
cheapness, use lard; others clog the roots of the 
hair with thick compounds, sold under various 
popular names. These applications are injuri- 
ous, as they prevent the scalp from being pro- 
perly cleansed, and act as a foreign substance, 
in addition to the ordinary products of the 
secretion of the parts: 
nature of their composition, excite more cr less 
irritation in the skin, and even inflammation 
itself. These results, according to Dr. Burgess, 
almost invariably occur when rancid grease or 
bad oil is often used, and especially when cos- 
metics containing active ingredients, as canilla, 
quinquina, &c., are habitually employed. 

When the dry scales and cells of the oil and 
hair-tubes collect at the source of the latter, 
from a deficiency of oleaginous products, they 
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impede the growth of the hair, and occasion a 


good deal of itching and uneasy feeling, which 
can only be removed by tearing up the filmy 
covering with a hard brush, and applying fluid 
oil. 

The hair is sometimes rigid, crisp, and hard. 
This condition seems to depend upon a deficient 
secretion of oily matter, by which the hair is 
covered and protected. Fluid oil should there- 
fore be applied. 

Chemical analysis proves to us that the na- 
tural and free secretion of the lubricating fluid 
which is found in the tubes of the hair, is essen- 
tial to its proper growth and healthy action. 
When the quantity secreted is small, the hair is 
usually harsh, coarse, and unmanageable; whilst 
in those who have it in the greatest abundance, 
the hair, on the contrary, is fine and silky, and 
comparatively free from scurf. As science and 
experience have taught us to improve the growth 
of plants by artificial fertilizers, so should the 
practice of the various uncivilized nations in- 
duce us to supply the hair with that nourish- 
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ment of which, from constitutional weakness or 
extraneous and exciting causes, it may be defi- 
cient. Pure fluid vegetable oils are among the 
best topical applications, of which we have no 
better examples than the inhabitants of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, the various island- 
ers of the Pacific, and the negroes of the West 
Indies and Africa, where olive, cocoa-nut, 
castor, palm, earth nut, and other translucid 
stimulating oils are in general use, Animal 
oils and fatty substances, as I have already 
observed, are objectionable as being too caustic, 
and, from their want of fluidity, not easily 
absorbed by the hair. 

Oil, if not applied too copiously, will keep 
the hair in curl during moist or damp weather, 
as well as in ball-rooms, theatres, and other 
places of public amusement. Hair loses its curl 
when it imbibes moisture, and oil prevents this. 

In applying oil, care should be taken to anoint 
the hairs not only in their entire length, but 
also at the roots, where the hair should be sepa- 
rated or divided, so as to admit of its more direct 
application. The hair should never be made 
too greasy ; but the superfluous quantity should 
be removed or diffused with the brush, or with 
the palm of the hand. 

Oil tends to relax the skin when it is harsh, 
dry, and contracted, and the bulbs of the hair 
show symptoms of decay from a want of nou- 
rishment. 

The practice of pouring oil on the hair, head, 
and beard is alluded to in Psalm cxxxiii. 2. 
The Saviour speaks of anointing the hair in 
his sermon on the Mount. 

Where it could be effected, the head or other 
parts of the body were daily anointed with 
sweet or olive-oil (Ruth iii. 3; 2 Samuel xiv. 
2). In a warm climate, exposed to the great 
heat of the sun, this practice conduced much to 
health, preserved the skin smooth and tender, 
and afforded a most grateful sensation and odor. 

This custom of anointing the hair and body 
is common at the present day throughout the 
east, where it is used not only as a part of per- 
sonal elegance and dress, but also medically, as 
being beneficial in certain disorders, and even, 
as some say, preventing the plague. 

We read of ointments for the head in Eccles. 
ix. 8; our own pomatums, some of which are 
pretty strongly essenced, may indicate the na- 
ture of these, as being their representatives in 
this country. 

Ointments and oils were used in warm coun- 
tries after bathing; and as oil was the first 
recipient of fragrance, probably from herbs, &c., 
steeped in it, many kinds of unguents not made 
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of olive-oil, retained that appellation. As the 
plants imparted somewhat of their color as well 
as their fragrance, hence the expression “ green 
oil,” &c., in the Hebrew. The oil of gladness 
spoken of in Psalm xlv. 7, and Isaiah lxi. 3, is 
the perfumed oil with which the Hebrews 
anointed themselves on days of rejoicing and 
festivity. The unguents and perfumed oils were 
kept in alabaster boxes and other costly vessels. 
Roberts states that no one ever enters into com- 
pany in the east without being well perfumed, 
and, in addition to various scents and oils, they 
are adorned with numerous garlands made of the 
most odoriferous flowers. The persons and hair 
of the Assyrian ladies were scented with the 
richest oils and perfumes. 

The Jews, says Dr. Cox, in his “ Biblical 
Antiquities,” addicted themselves to anointing, 
which consisted either of simple oil or such as 
had aromatic spices infused. They applied 
ointments chiefly to those parts of the body 
which were most exposed to the atmosphere, 
and by this means they were considerably 
secured against its changes and inclemencies. 

The practice was followed by the Greeks and 
Romans, and, according to Dr. Adam, there was 
attached to the Roman public baths an wnctu- 
arium, where the visitors were anointed all over 
with a coarse cheap oil before they began their 
ablutions. Here the finer odoriferous ointments 
which were used in coming out of the bath 
were also kept; and the room was so situated 
as to receive a considerable degree of heat. 
This chamber of perfumes was quite full of 
pots, like an apothecary’s shop; and those who 
wished to anoint and perfume the body received 
perfumes and unguents. 

The Asiatics, Polynesians, Africans, and other 
intertropical natives diffuse oil over their per- 
sons, to soften the skin and protect it from in- 
sects; and at Tahiti, Tongataboo, and others 
of the Polynesian islands, it is used scented 
with various native perfumes, giving a delight- 
ful fragrance to the flowing tresses and elegant 
persons of the dark, fascinating beauties of those 
delightful islands. 

Mr. St. John, in his “Isis, or an Egyptian 
Pilgrimage,’ thus alludes to a young Nubian 
beauty: “ I should observe, moreover, that her 
skin was well moistened, and, I am sorry to 
add, with castor-oil, which rendered her any- 
thing but odoriferous. With its assistance, she 
kept her hair in the finest order imaginable, her 
curls and tresses being very numerous, and de- 
scending in black masses on her shoulders; but 
they were so saturated that she seemed to have 
taken her head out of an oil-jar. The dripping 
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from her hair descended on her bosom and 
shoulders, and trickled gradually to her feet. 
This was the general custom ; but the little girls 
about twelve or thirteen must have made use 
of some more delicate substance, for, though 
their forms looked smooth and polished, they 
emitted none of those effluvia which in my 
friend of the bracelets were so unpleasant. 
When they sat in the sun, crouched in front of 
a wall—their favorite situation—I could smell 
them, with a favorable wind, at a distance of 
two hundred yards. Returning one day from 
the desert, I observed to one of my companions, 
as we approached a village, ‘ You will find there 
is a bevy of women behind yonder wall;’ and, 
sure enough, when we came up, there they 
were, to the number of twenty or thirty, drip- 
ping with oil and mutton fat, and looking as 
sleek and shining as if they had just emerged 
from a bath of melted tallow.”’ 

Washing the hair occasionally with lukewarm 
water is found beneficial. Some advocate wash- 
ing the head with cold water daily, while others 
strongly condemn the practice.- ‘ Frequent cut- 
ting of the hair,’ observes Dr. Willich, “ is of 
advantage to the eyes, the ears, and, indeed, to 
the whole body; in like manner, the daily 
washing of the head with cold water is an excel- 
lent remedy against periodical headaches. It is 
altogether a mistaken idea that there is a danger 
of catching cold from the practice of washing 
the head, or leaving it exposed to the free air 
after having been washed. The more frequently 
the surface is cleansed of scorbutic and scaly 
impurities, the more easy and comfortable we 
feel.” ” 

Various spirituous washes for the hair have 
been from time to time recommended, of which 
it would be impossible to give even an enume- 
ration. 

Some writers inform us that in China and 
other eastern countries the hair is darkened 
with the juice of several plants indigenous to 
the soil; but what these are we are not told. 
The hair may be tinged, it is said, with the 
juice of the Ketmia rose; but, then, where is a 
sufficient quantity of petals to be obtained to 
furnish anything like a proper supply of the 
juice? 

The hair, as well as the surface or scarf-skin, 
can be dyed of various colors, but the color is 
not durable, and the process requires to be often 
renewed. Every hairdresser and perfumer has 
his particular hair-dye; the virtues of which, 
as a matter of course, are alleged to be superior 
to all others. 

The practice of dyeing the hair, observes Dr. 








Casenave, is of very ancient origin, for we find 
in all ages men, who were the votaries of fash- 
ion, changing the color of their hair; and others 
endeavoring to conceal the ravages of time, of 
mental anguish, or of disease, using cosmetics, 
seldom innocuous, for the same purpose. 

At a large dinner party, given the other day 
by one of our fashionables, who has already 
passed a “certain age,” yet who piques herself 
on her beauty and her abundance of raven 
tresses, her little daughter, a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed fairy of some six or seven summers, ap- 
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peared at the dessert with her golden tresses 
dyed as black as a raven’s wing. ‘* What is the 
meaning of this metamorphosis?” exclaimed 
both parents and guests, in astonishment. The 
child laughed joyfully, and naively answered ; 
* Ah, I have blackened my hair with the water 
mamma blackens hers with !”’ 

Acids and alkalies dissolve the hair, and this 
accounts for the use of alkaline and soapy solu- 
tions to soften the hair by all nations that cut 
the beard. 
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Freperick ABppoTrT was avery happy man ; 
that was easy to be seen as, one pleasant morn- 
ing in June, he moved about his nicely arranged 
room, placing one article after another of his 
wardrobe in his trunk, with the particularity 
generally believed most unjustly to be the pecu- { 
liar characteristic of unmarried ladies of a cer- } 
tain age. He was a very handsome man; but 
it was not his consciousness of this fact that 
caused the exultingly complacent look that 
beamed in every line of his face, for he had 
known for the last five years that he was con- 
sidered one of the best-looking men in Boston, 
and he had borne the distinction with a compo- 
sure and apparent indifference that augured well 
for the good sense and manly strength of his 
character. 

‘Fred, you do look most unmercifully hap- 
py,” said a friend of his, young Dr. Lennox, 
who had been gazing at him for some time. 
“It seems to me now that, if you were a true 
friend, one of the Orestes and Pylades sort, you 
wouldn’t be going about with that exasperating 
smile when a man that has been a doctor a year, 
and has never even seen a patient, is sitting 
under your very eyes. A little more sympathy 
would be more becoming our mutual relations, 3 
Mr. Abbott.” 

** Haven’t you had a patient yet, George ?” 

“A man sent for me once in a great hurry, 
but he died before I could get to him; and, since 
then, I am afraid I am considered unfortunate 
in my practice. Atany rate, the fact that stares 
me in my face, whichever way I turn, is the 
melancholy one that I am a gentleman of 
leisure, and that the last of the five thousand 
dollars left me to learn a profession and esta- ; 
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blish myself in business is melting away. I am 
abimé, as Miss Goldthwait would say, sunk to 
the depths of despair, and your cold-hearted 
felicity was all that was wanted to complete my 
desolation.” 

“Why don’t you try the country, George? 
There is so much competition here that it is no 
wonder you don’t succeed, however skilful you 
may be. One of our best physicians told me 
once that he had been in practice twenty years 
before he had gained a reputation, or business 
enough to allow him to marry with any prospect 
of supporting a family comfortably.” 

Job had friends, and so have I,” said Dr. 
Lennox. “I never realized how much he suf- 
fered till now. You advise the country, and I 
suppose it will have to come to that at last. 
That fate has been hanging over my brightest 
visions like a wet blanket for the last year, and 
I am almost crushed with it already. I have no 
faith in the country. Twice in my life have I 
tried rural felicity, as it is ironically called, and 
each time I returned to the city perfectly worn 
out with the exertion of trying to find something 
to do with myself. I suppose there are persons 
in the country that have the usual amount of 


faculties. I wonder what they do with them 


all?” 

«TI never have been so happy as when I lived 
in the country,’’*said Mr. Abbott. 

* You think so because you were a little boy, 
and didn’t know any better; but I remember 
you when you first came here from Westbrook 
twelve years ago. You were a pale, melan- 
choly, quiet stripling, no more like what you 
are now than a caterpillar is like a butterfly.” 

“Yes; but I had just been left an orphan 
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then, and my uncle, the only near relative I had, 
obtained a situation for me in the store I am in 
now; and, after promising to pay my board for 
the first year, as I received only fifty dollars 
from the firm, told me very plainly and decid- 
edly that, under no circumstances, was I ever 
to expect anything more from him. Any boy 
of fourteen thrown upon himself in that way, 
without a friend in the city, and very few out 
of it, and only five dollars in the world, would 
be melancholy and quiet.” 

** Was that all you began the world with ?” 

** Every cent; and that I considered a loan, 
as my uncle gave it to me. I paid it back, to- 
gether with the rest he had expended for me, out 
He didn’t wish to take it; 

I had that satisfaction.” 


of my first savings. 
but I insisted upon it. 

** You began with five dollars, and I with five 
thousand, and now you are receiving more than 
three thousand a year, and I nothing. How 
long is it since you have been raised from your 
position of head clerk to the dignity of a part- 
ner?” 

“Only a few hours. It was decided upon 
late last night, and that is the reason I wear 
my new honors with so little of the nonchalance 
or indifference I should show if I were more 
accustomed to them. Indeed, the proposal took 
me by surprise. I had reason to expect it might 
be made in a few years, but not so soon.” 

**You will be marrying and settling down 
now, I suppose ?” said Dr. Lennox. 

**T can afford to think of it, at least,’ was 
the reply. 

** Yes, with three thousand a year, one can 
afford to marry even in Boston. Who is it to 
be, Fred?” 

“JT don’t know yet. I have a little cousin in 
Westbrook that I sometimes think I love better 
than any one else; but I have not seen her for 
a long time, and I presume she has forgotten 
me. If you are thinking of going to the coun- 
try, George, why don’t you go there? It’s a 
very pretty place, and I will give you a letter to 
my uncle. He is a good enough sort of man as 
the world goes, and he will be very polite to 
you for my sake; for he thinks a great deal of 
me, now that he finds I can get along by myself. 
The principal physician there is very old, I 
know.” 

*« Well, I will think about it. 
as anywhere out of Boston. 
going to-day ?” 

“T am about to set out on a business tour 
through New England, and expect to have a 
very pleasant time.” 

“Take care and don’t fall in love with any 


As well there 
Where are you 
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country damsel before you come back, or Miss 
Sargent, and Miss Preston, and Miss Mary 
Jackson, and half a dozen more that I have not 
the energy to name, would be inconsolable. 
Your life is a great success, Fred, in every- 
thing.” 

Fred would have liked to say something 
modest and self-depreciatory, but his truthful- 
ness prevented him. He had been successful in 
business and in society, and he knew it very 
well. 
the best families in the city lay on his table 
waiting for the arrival of his errand-boy ; and 


Six answers to as many invitations from 


he had quite an assortment of purses, slippers, 
and smoking-caps. For he was by no means a 
perfect character, and latterly he had found 
himself involved in several desperate flirtations. 

He had, theoretically, as great a contempt for 
that mode of frittering away one’s life and one’s 
affections as the staidest matron could have, 
but practically it was very pleasant to go through 
all the little excitement of love-making, and to 
find one’s self trembling on the very verge of 
the awful declaration, yet restrained by some 
secret influence until the tide in the affair had 
taken another turn, and left him safe on the 
dry sands of indifference. Each time he had 
resolved that it should never be so again; but 
so far his resolutions had yielded to the first 
strong temptation. Dr. Lennox prophesied that 
he was destined to’ die an old bachelor. 

**T never yet knew a man that went on as 
you do, Fred, that didn’t come to that deplor- 
able end. Ask any of the good-looking old 
bachelors, or old maids either, that you meet, 
and they will tell you, if you can get them talk- 
ing confidentially with you, that they were 
desperate flirts in their youthful days.” 

“IT hope you won’t apply that epithet to me, 
George. Nothing is further from my intentions 
than to do anything that would be considered 
flirting in,the most remote degree.” 

‘Oh, yes; we all know you are very inno- 
cent and unsophisticated. How are you and 
Miss Sanderson coming on? That is your last 
affair, I believe. At any rate, I saw you so 
absorbed in conversing with her a few evenings 
ago, that you seemed to see no one else in the 
room.” 

‘How could I, when she was developing to 
me the hidden meaning concealed under what 
she called the myth of the marriage of Venus 
and Vulcan ?” 

“ That used to seem to me a very .usuitable 
and mysterious match when I was a schoolboy ; 
but, since I have seen more of the world, I have 
ceased te wonder at anything in the matnndé&® 
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nial line. How did Miss Sanderson explain 
it?” 

“If I were to write a folio volume, I might 
give you a faint idea of all the meaning she 
* evolved from it,’ to use her own words. She 
took me down into what she called the ‘ divine 
depths of the esthetic philosophy,’ until the 
waters went over my head, and I knew no more. 
But I was sensible to the last, George, and I 
vowed a vow that, if I could get my feet once 
more on dry land, I would keep them .there. 
But I must not be ungrateful to Miss Sanderson. 
I have learned a great deal from her; things 
that, I have no doubt, you are profoundly igno- 
rant of. ‘Phalanxes,’ for instance, and ‘ pas- 
sional attraction ;? do you know what they 
mean ?” 

= No.” 

“ There I have the advantage of you. I even 
had, during the first week that Miss Sanderson’s 
eyes, ‘so deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,’ shone 
on me, a dim idea that it might be a very plea- 
sant thing to join a phalanx, if I could be sure 
of the ‘ passional attraction’ not being all on 
one side ; but that has passed away.” 

** Like all your other fancies. Miss Philips, 
for instance, that you were desperately in love 
with three months ago, you have hardly spoken 


to lately. What was the matter there? She 
did not know too much, I am sure.” 
* No, that certainly is not her fault. To tell 


the truth, I saw her waltzing with Baron Pfeif- 
fer one evening—that German that used to whirl 
about the room as if he were possessed—and 
she seemed so highly pleased and flattered with 
his attentions, that I was instantly disen- 
chanted.” 

* Yon are too particular, Fred; you are look- 
ing for perfection, and, cousequently, you will 
die an old bachelor.” 

“Time will show. I am sure I have a soft 
place in my heart that nobody has yet succeeded 
in touching, unless it is my little cousin Emily. 
I am not so sure about her. She cried when I 
left Westbrook, the only person that has shed a 
tear about me for the last twelve years, and I 
feel very grateful to her for them.” 

Not long after this conversation, Frederick 
Abbott was gazing from the windows of the rail- 
road car on the fleeting forms of wood and hill, 
as he passed rapidly through one of the most 
highly cultivated and picturesque parts of New 
England. Waltzing ladies, and transcendental 


ladies, and even little cousins, faded from his 
mind, and only thoughts connected with his 
business called his attention off from admiration 
5f the scenery through which he was travelling. 
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Sunday morning found him settled for the 
day at an inn in a quiet little village bosomed 
among the hills, so far away, and so shut out 
from all the turmoil and confusion of money- 
making and money-spending, that it seemed 
like anew world. To go regularly to church at 
least once a day, was a habit Frederick Abbott 
had inherited from the Puritans whom he num- 
bered among his ancestors; and, if those severe- 
ly virtuous ones still take an interest in the 
principles for which they battled with such 
grim earnestness, it must have been a satisfac- 
tion to them to know that their descendant was 
still “‘ orthodox.” 

The Congregationalist church, or rather meet- 
ing-house, to call it by the name always given 
to it by the good people of the village, was a 
very primitive old-fashioned structure, with the 
pulpit perched up between the doors of the edi- 
fice, and consequently the seats facing in that 
direction. This was convenient on some ac- 
counts. It enabled the congregation to see all 
who entered without the trouble or scandal of 
turning their heads for the purpose; but it was 
rather embarrassing for a stranger to find him- 
self suddenly brought under the inspection of so 
many curious and scrutinizing eyes. Mr. Ab- 
bott bore himself with great composure under 
this ordeal. The consciousness that one is 
good-looking assists one’s fortitude amazingly 
under such circumstances. While many in the 
crowded congregation, taking care to keep their 
faces in the proper degree of Sabbath-day so- 
lemnity, had let their thoughts go wandering 
off to the handsome stranger, wondering who 
he was, and how long he was going to stay, he 
had quietly entered a pew, whose door stood 
half open, and, seating himself, gazed in his 
turn on the few who came dropping in as the 
bell rang its last summons. 

He had not noticed the other occupants of the 
pew, except to see that they were two ladies 
dressed in black, until the hymn was given out. 
Then, turning to look for a book, the lady who 
sat next to him handed him one from a pile 
near her. As she performed this little act of 
courtesy, with the grave com posure suited to the 
place and time, he was struck with her grace 
and loveliness. She was evidently very young, 
not more than seventeen, but not she who was 
“half of earth and half of heaven” could have 
had a sweeter face, or one more full of serene 
and holy thoughtfulness. She joined in the 
singing. Mr. Abbott had been expecting that, 
and had felt confident that her voice would 
equal her beauty. He was not disappointed. 
Full, rich, and melodious, yet softened and sub- 
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dued by a restraining modesty, it rose and died 
on the ear without a discordant or untuneful 
tene marring the effect. 

It is needless to say that the sermon that Mr. 
Abbott’s heart kept time to was nof the one 
that the congregation pronounced “very good, 
indeed ; quite an effort,” as they passed out of 
the meeting-house. And yet it seemed to him 
that sitting in the same atmosphere with so 
lovely and gentle a being had had an elevating 
effect upon him. He felt a great deal .better, as 
he wended his way to his inn, than he had done 
when he leftit. He was certainly more thought- 
ful. 

He was one of the earliest, instead of the 
latest, at the church in the afternoon; and, 
seeking the same pew, waited in vain for his 
of the morning. Disappointed at 
them, he sought the landlerd in the 
evening to find out who they were. But his 
host could tell him nothing about them. They 
were strangers in town, probably visiting some 
friends, he said, but he would find out what he 
could and let Mr. Abbott know. The 
morning at breakfast he told his guest that they 
were a mother and daughter, who had been 
merely passing through the village, and had 
been detained by some accident over Sunday. 
They had stopped at the other inn, and had 
already left in an early line; he had not been 
able to discover either their names or their 
destination. 

Mr. Abbott had been intending to go himself 
in the early line, and had only waited from his 
intense desire to learn something more of the 
fair unknown. Vexed at this most unfortunate 
delay, he started off in pursuit as soon as possi- 
ble. But he might as well have gone in search 
of the sun’s rays that had shone upon him the 


companions 
not meeting 
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day be*ore. Recalling her general style of dress 
and demeanor, he decided that his incognifa was 
not a covntry girl. She possessed that indefi- 
nite yet peculiar characteristic that marks those 
who have been all their life accustomed to cities 
and the crowded haunts of men; and, fixing in 
his own mind on New York as her probable 
abode, he passed the greater part of an unusually 
warm summer on the hot and dusty pavement 
of Broadway, darting off in eccentric lines 
whenever he caught a glimpse of a dress or 
figure that reminded him of the one of whom he 
Was in search. 

This was but the commencement of a line of 
conduct that, while it often astonished these 
who were the victims ef it, sometimes placed 
him in extraordinary and embarrassing situa- 
tions, 
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He did not return to Boston till late in the 
summer. Dr. Lennox was one of the first who 
came to welcome him on his arrival. 

‘* What have you been doing with yourself?” 
asked he, after the first greetings. ‘‘1 passed 
the summer at Westbrook at your suggestion, 
and we were quite surprised to find that you 
seemed to have forgotten your promise of visit- 
ing your old friends there.” 

** Yes, George, I did intend to come; but, to 
tell the truth, something happened to me soon 
after I left you that completely altered all my 
plans. I spent the greater part of the summer 
in New York.” 

“In New York! What attraction was strong 
enough to keep you there in such melting 
weather?” 

*“T have seen,” said Frederick, rising and 
walking rapidly up and down the room— I 
have seen since I left you, George” a long 
pause followed, in which Frederick seemed 
contending with unutterable thoughts. 

“The elephant,” suggested George, always 
willing to assist his friends in an emergency. 

* No; a being lovelier than I had ever thought 
as we 





any mortal could be. Such a woman 
read about sometimes, but that I never supposed 
existed anywhere but in a poet’s imagination,” 

*“* Where does she live ?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Is she agreeable ?” 

‘TJ have never spoken to her.” 

“What is her name?” 

“That I don’t know either.” 

* Well, are you sure that she is a real being ? 
Didn’t you see her in a dream or vision, or 
something of that kind?” 

“No. I could never have imagined anything 
equal to the reality. 
for an hour or more one Sunday. 


I sat in the pew with her 
After that she 
disappeared, and I have not yet been able to 
But I am 
confident I shall meet her again. At any rate, 
I shall never give up the search till I have 


discover the slightest trace of her. 


found her.” 

“T hope you may be successful; although, J 
confess, I do not see much prospect of it at 
But I am quite relieved to learn the 
I have been afraid that 


present. 
state of your feelings. 
you might think I had not treated you quite 
fairly in something that I have done this sum- 
mer; but I don’t see how I could help it.” 

** What is it?” 

« Why, Fred, I fell in love with your little 
cousin, who happens, by the way, to be one 
ot the tallest ladies I know. I did not intend to 
do it, of course, after what you said to me, and 
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I put it off as long as I could, expecting you to 
come and look afler your own interests; but 
we could not find out where you were or what 
you were doing, and there was a picnic, and I 
don’t know as there is any use of my going into 
the particulars; indeed, I am not sure that my 
mind is settled enough yet for me to remember 
how it was all managed; but I am very sure 
that we arranged everything very nicely that 
day. We are going to be married in October, 
and you are to be groomsman, and I am to spend 
the rest of my life in Westbrook.” 

** How do you like that idea?” 

*Oh, well enough. I have achieved quite a 
little surgical reputation there already, owing 
to a beautiful case of compound fracture that 
happened soon after I reached there; and I 
have come to the conclusion that the country 
isn’t such a bad place to live in, when you are 
used to it.” 

**T shall be delighted to count you among my 
relatives,” said Frederick, cordially, and he 
listened to Dr. Lennox’s plans and prospects 
without the slightest feeling of envy; for his 
love and his hopes seemed as far removed from 
such ordinary earth-born happiness as the stars 
of heaven from the glow-worm in the turf at 
his feet. 

Time would fail me if I were to attempt to 
relate all the adventures that Mr. Abbott met 
with while prosecuting his search. Every sum- 
mer he went on a pilgrimage to the little village 
where he had first met the lady who had since 
reigned supreme in his heart. He always passed 
a Sunday there sitting in the same pew, and 
trying to recall the same sensations. Then 
diverging from that place, he visited all the 
country towns around, ending by a week or 
two in New York, and an excursion to the 
principal watering-places. 

He gave up the practice of following ladies 
until he had obtained a glimpse of their faces, 
which he had at first incautiously fallen into, 
after having heard himself described at different 
‘imes as a crazy man and a most suspicious- 
looking person; for he found that, however 
adroitly he tried to manage it, the object of his 
pursuit invariably became aware of it, and 
showed by her quickened pace and frightened 
glances over her shoulder that his countenance 
did not, as he had sometimes been flatteringly 
told it did, invariably inspire confidence. 

“Have you heard of the excitement I pro- 
Auced in Mrs. Henderson’s seminary for young 
iadies ?”? asked he, one day, of Dr. Lennox. 

“No. What was it? Foraman that every- 


tady thinks a remarkably discreet sort of per- 


son, you meet a marvellous quantity of adven- 
tures.” 

*“T am afraid I goin search of them. This 
last summer I was passing through Parkfield. 
It is a very pretty and quite a flourishing busi- 
ness place, and as I was detained there a day or 
two by some -affairs of the firm, I, of course, 
attended to my own at the same time, and kept 
a close watch on all the feminine portion of the 
population. One evening, about twilight, I saw 
a young lady, in whom I was convinced I recog- 
nized my incognita, enter a large dwelling in 
some very highly ornamented grounds. I fol- 
lowed her immediately, and rang the bell. You 
know, I still have the hymn-book she offered 
me, and I intended to make the returning that 
an excuse for intruding upon her. I asked for 
the ladies. The servant looked rather puzzled, 
and wanted to know ‘ which of the young ladies 
I would like to see?’ 

“<The lady who has just entered,’ I replied, 
as coolly as I could. 

“¢¢ And is it Miss Mary Brown ye want?’ she 
asked me, rather suspiciously. 

**¢ To be sure,’ said I; for the initials in the 
hymn-book were ‘ M. B.,’ and I was certain I 
was right. I was shown into the parlor and 
left for some time. I heard nothing but pianos. 
I am confident there were at least eight going 
at once, and all playing different tunes. I 
thought the family must be music mad. Pre- 
sently, a door leading from the parlor swung 
open, of its own accord, I thought at first; but 
I soon saw eyes peeping through the crack, and, 
by glancing cautiously in that direction, I 
counted seven girls crowding and crushing each 
other to get a look at me. I was a little con- 
cerned that they should think it necessary to 
pursue their investigations under such difficul- 
ties, and was half inclined to present myself 
before them.” 

“Suppose your incognita had been among 
them ?” 

“That idea is not to be entertained a mo- 
ment. A slight mevement I made scattered 
them with a noise like a flock of partridges, and 
the door, at the same moment, opening still 
more, I obtained a full view of a large hall full 
of girls of all sizes and ages. I looked eagerly, 
of course, but could see no one that reminded 
me of the one for whom I was seeking. I saw 
the servant-woman looking inquisitively about 
though, and then, saying a few words to a tall 
young lady, she pointed to the parlor. The 
young lady rose up, exclaiming, ‘It’s my bro- 
ther! Oh, it’s my brother!’ and, extending her 
arms, she came rushing towards me. The hall 
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was long, and the parlor was a large one; so 
that, though she never stopped screaming from 
the moment she started till she came quite close 
to me, I had time to consider how I should meet 
this emergency. As she drew near, I made her 
a very low bow, indicating the most profound 
respect. She stopped, looked at me, and, with 
another scream, rushed away. At the same 
instant, a tall, severe-looking lady entered, and 
examined me scrutinizingly. 

“Are you acquainted with Miss Brown?’ 
asked she. 

** *T have alittle commission to her,’ I replied. 

**<If you will intrust it to me, I will attend 
to it.’ 

“The hymn-book was too precious to be 
trusted out of my hands; so I declined the offer 
as politely as I could. 

“* Have you a letter from Mr. Brown?’ asked 
she, looking at me as if I were a pickpocket; 
and I don’t know that I felt unlike one. 

**No,’ I replied. ‘But I believe there 
some mistake ; the young lady who has just left 
the room is not the Miss Brown whom I wished 


is 


to see.’ 

** «She is the only person of that name in my 
establishment,’ said the lady, with an expression 
as though she did not believe me; and I was 
very glad to make her a bow and take my leave. 

**T learned afterwards that poor Miss Brown, 
who was a great heiress, was kept under strict 
surveillance as long as I remained in Parkfield, 
under the impression that I had made up my 
mind to run away with her, and suspecting 
most unreasonably that she was carrying on 
some sort of clandestine intercourse with me. 
I confess, my conduct was rather suspicious, for 
I did not leave Parkfield until I had seen every 
individual in Mrs. Henderson’s establishment, 
and satisfied myself that my ‘M. B.’ was not 
there. The girls used to titter and look signifi- 
cantly at each other whenever they met me, and 
I heard that Mrs. Henderson said that it was 
quite a load off her mind when she found I had 
really gone. She is laboring under a chronic 
fear, though, that I am intending to return 
secretly and obtain an interview with Miss 
Jones, and she has almost succeeded in impressing 
that excitable young lady with the same idea.” 

Seven years passed away in this fruitless pur- 
suit. Let not constancy hereafter be thought 
to be a virtue of the past. For seven weary 
years Frederick Abbott had allowed no tempo- 
rary divinity to dethrone her whom he had 
elected the queen of his heart. He had been 
content to find that he was no longer thought 
interesting, and to hear that he was universally 
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considered a regular old bachelor. Yet he was 
still welcomed whenever he condescended to 
-seek his old haunts; for Time, that had added 
years to his age, had also increased his income 
in the same proportion, and disinterestedness is 
not the virtue of the age. 

One bright, pleasant afternoon in early fall, 
he went to fulfil an errand—an act of kindness 
for an old nurse of his mother’s—into the midst 
of the oldest portion of Boston ; that where the 
crooked streets became more crooked, the nar- 
row narrower, and where there is a perfect 
labyrinth of alleys, places, squares, and courts. 

As he returned, passing by a wooden house 
which had been a grand mansion in its day, he 
saw sitting at the window, an old-fashioned one, 
reaching nearly to the floor, the lady of the 
country church. She was sewing; but, as he 

passed, she raised her head, and the full light 
of her face, as calm, serene, and untroubled as 
when he had first seen it, fell on him, and he 
felt more than repaid for his long waiting and 
devotion. 

He easily found out who they were—the 
widow and daughter of Captain Barnard of the 
Mrs. Barnard was a clerk in a 
Mr. Abbott had had dealings 
and, as he was slightly ac- 


army. A son of 
store with which 
for some 
quainted with him, he, of course, soon so far 
increased his intimacy that he obtained an in- 


years, 


troduction to his sister. 

Some months after, when he was relating to 
the young lady how long and perseveringly he 
had sought for her, and in how remote places, 
he asked her how it could be accounted for that, 
living all the while in the same city, and so 
near each other, they had never met? 

“T went out very little,” she replied. “ My 
mother is a great invalid, and needs my con- 
stant attention. Generally, I would walk with 
my brother early in the morning, or late in the 
evening, but seldom left the house at any other 
time. I was kept very busy, too, for all the 
sewing, and a good deal of the household work, 
fall to my share, as we are almost entirely 
dependent on my brother, and his income is 
That journey on which you met 
We were 


very limited. 
us is the only one I ever have taken. 
going then to see my grandparents, who have 
since died, and I have often thought that I 
should probably never leave Boston again.” 

“ T always liked the idea of being a rich man 
I suppose every one who has suffered from the 
want of money in early life, as I did, is inclined 
to value it too much; but I never thought it 
would give me as pure a pleasure as it does 
now, when I think, Mary, that there is hardly 
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ends of the earth, we will go together.” 


a wish you can frame that I cannot gratify ; 
and, if you take it in your head to go to the 
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After such a speech as that, is it necessary for 
the historian to say that “‘ they were. married, 
and lived very happy ever after’? 





CHINESE 


ICE-HOUSES. 





Drip you ever, reader, whilst panting under 
the heat of July, and feeling yourself listless 
and useless from its influence, wonder how you 
could have thought the cold of winter disagree- 
able, and long for some of its ice-cold water to 
sip at? No doubt you have, and so have thou- 
sands of others, and so thousands do every 
summer. 
iced water, and iced, or at least well-cooled but- 
ter, instead of the oily mass we often get, and 
iced other things, should not be much more 
common than they are. The Chinese, who 
have to scheme first to get the ice formed, and 


Now, there is no great reason why 


then to preserve it, during a much hotter sum- 
mer than ours, manage all this, and at little ex- 
pense. To them ice is not only a luxury, it is 
almost a necessity, for the preservation of the 
fish on which they greatly depend for subsist- 
ence during hot weather. In cities, it is true, 
the preservation of ice, and its importation on a 
large scale, render it now obtainable at com- 
paratively little expense; but in the country 
such a thing is unknown, except in the esta- 
blisuments of persons of wealth, who can afford 
te have ice-houses constructed on the present 
expensive plan. Let us see whether we might 
not take a hint from the Chinese; and whether 
a country butcher, or fish-dealer, or any other 
dealer in wares which deteriorate in hot wea- 
ther, might not save himself from loss by pos- 
sessing a well-stored ice-house on the system of 
this ingenious people. Nay, whether some 





might not even make the ice itself a source of 
profit in the country, and whether those who 
did not require it for profit might have it for 
comfort. The following account is taken from 
the interesting and recent published work of 
Mr. Fortune, entitled “‘Two Visits to the Tea 
Countries of China.” 

Sailing up one of the principal rivers of 
China, Mr. Fortune observed so great a number 
of what seemed to be thatched houses, that it . 
excited his curiosity. After some inquiry, he 
found out that the buildings were ice-houses, 
for which commodity there was a great demand 
during the summer months. Mr. Fortune goes 
on to say: “ When J inspected these ice-houses 
for the first time last winter, their construction 
and situation differed so much from what I had 
been accustomed to see at home—differing, too, 
in things which I used to consider as indispens- 
able to an ice-house—that I had great doubts 
regarding their efficiency; but at the present 
time, which is near the end of August, many of 
these houses are yet full of ice, and seem to 
answer the end most admirably.” The ice- 
houses Mr. Fortune examined were built in the 
midst of an extensive level plain on both sides 
of the river, and completely exposed to the sun 
—‘a sun, too, very different in its effects from 
what we experience in this country, clear, fierce, 
and burning, which would try the efficiency of 
our best ice-houses, as well as it does the con- 
stitution of an American in China. The bot- 














tom of these ice-houses is on a level with the 
surrounding fields, and is generally about twenty 
yards long by fourteen broad. 

* The walls, which are built of mud and 
stone, are very thick, twelve feet in height, and 
are, in fact, a kind of embankment rather than 
walls, having a door on one side level with the 
floor for the removal of the ice, and a kind of 
sloping terrace on the other, by which the ice 
ean be thrown into the house. On the top of 
the walls or embankment a tall span roof is 
raised, constructed of bamboo, thickly thatched 
with straw, and in appearance exactly like an 
English haystack. And thisis the simple struc- 
ture which keeps ice so well during the summer 
months, and under the burning sun of China. 
The Chinaman, with his characteristic inge- 
nuity, manages also to fill his ice-houses in a 
most simple way, and at avery trifling expense. 

** Around the house he has a small flat level 
field, connected with the river. This field he 
takes care to flood in winter before the cold 
weather comes on. The water then freezes, 
and furnishes the necessary supply of ice at the 


very door. Again, in spring, these same fields 
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are ploughed up and planted with rice, and the 
water which drains from the bottom of the ice- 
house helps to nourish the young crop. Of 
course here, as in America, when the house is 
filled, the ice is carefully covered up with a 
thick coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, 
with little expense in building his ice-house, 
and an economical mode of filling it, manages 
to secure an abundant supply for preserving his 
fish during the hot summer months.” 

Mr. Fortune further “It now, 1 
think, becomes a question whether we could not 
build ice-houses at less expense, and more effi- 
cient, upon the Chinese plan, than upon the old 
underground system common in America?” As 
a proof how well these ice-houses fulfil the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, Mr. Fortune 
states that the winter of 1844—45, having been 
unusually mild, no ice was formed upon the 


remarks: 


ponds and canals; nevertheless, sufficient ice, 
eighteen months old, remained in the houses to 
furnish a supply for the following summer. 

The sketch prefixed, copied from Mr. For- 
tune’s work, will give the reader an idea of the 


appearance of the ice-houses in question. 
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THE CONVENT 


OF ST. LUCIA. 


- FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 


Ir was on the feast of the Ascension of our 
Lord, in the year 1794, that the bells of the 
beautiful convent of St. Lucia, near Rome, rang 
the hour of evening prayer. Crowds of pious 
worshippers thronged to the gates. It was inte- 
resting to watch the various groups as they 
passed by, the picturesque costumes of the 
foreigners, the white veils, the beautiful women 
adorned with flowers, and the tall, proud men 
with sprigs of fragrant orange-blossoms in their 
bosoms. In every eye was the glance of full 
life of pleasure, of joy in the coming spring. 
The glowing sun seemed to imprint a warm 
parting kiss on all these brown, richly-colored 
cheeks, to embrace with his setting rays these 
strong, manly forms, and then gradually shroud- 
ed his own glories in the rosy veil of evening 
twilight. of the little church 
glowed with the reflected light. Within, clouds 
of incense were rising, and the pale light of the 
candles on the altar could scarcely pierce the 
floating vapors. A dim twilight prevailed; the 
image of St. Lucia was almost covered with 
costly wreaths and flowers, and looked like a 
* May queen; the priest extended his arm in 


The windows 


" 


blessing, the multitude of the faithful sank upon 
their knees; then, from the high concealed 
choir, resounded the “Kyrie eleison” of the 
pious nuns. How softly those gentle voices 
floated on the air! how glorious and elevating 
was the music of Palestrina! Sublime and 
pure the éxpressive air rose amid those combined 
voices, which often strove to overpower, to sub- 
merge it, but still conquered by its triumphant 
notes; modestly yielding, they at length united 
harmoniously in the soft accompaniment and 
the glorious finale. The trembling souls of the 
hearers now rose jubilant to Heaven, as if up- 
borne on mighty wings, now sank weeping back 
to earth, as if held there by tender, invisible 
chains. It seemed as if the parting light of day 
had converted itself into sound; every heart 
opened to its mild rays, and to every eye the 
little church seemed filled with wondrous light. 

Then, suddenly, in the “ Gloria,” a soprano 
voice was heard, whose surprising notes roused 
the multitude from their sweet delirium. The 
voice was of penetrating clearness, almost piere- 
ing in its purity, overpowering in its fulness. 
Its tone had nothing in common with that of 
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the other singers, the sound did not mingle with 
other sounds; alone, free from any melting 
weakness, full and high, it floated up and down 
the vaulted arches of the church. In the 
** Credo” the wondrous voice was silent; an- 
other milder soprano took its place. At the 
close, however, in the heart-moving “ Agnus 
Dei,” and “ Dona nobis pacem,” again, like a 
glittering, polished, all-conquering spear, it 
pierced the heavy clouds of incense. There 
was no excitement in it. There was no mere 
youthful freshness in those notes ; it was a voice 
characterized neither by age nor sex—a voice 
that gave one the impression it had always been 
so, and must always be so. 

The people were powerfully affected. ‘ Holy 
Mary,” murmured an old woman, “that was 
not the song of a living woman!” And, cross- 
ing herself vehemently, she uttered a low 
prayer. Her startled dark-haired neighbor nod- 
ded assent, and whispered the exclamation to 
a man kneeling beside her, whose searching 
glances tried in vain to penetrate the grate of 
the choir. 

The mass was over. The women, greatly 
excited, left the church, the men shook their 
heads ; every one spoke of the marvellous sing- 
ing—no one knew the name of the concealed 
singer. The tapers were extinguished, and the 
lovely twilight of an Italian evening put an end 
to a thousand questions, doubts, and expectations. 

The next day, when the morning, the smiling, 
radiant morning of Italy, looked with loving 
eyes into the windows of the little church, an 
expectant multitude was already assembled 
there. Every face was turned with an expres- 
sion of eager expectation towards the choir from 
which matins were to be sung. And again the 
voice was heard, again every heart trembled 
with mingled fear and joy, and again the hearers 
were filled with wonder. Suddenly, a blooming 
young woman, trembling and glowing with 
emotion, cried out, “Holy, Mary! I see the 
wonder! Itisachildsinging!’ And,in truth, 
there was to be seen behind the graie the slen- 
der figure of a girl avout ten years old, from 





whose open lips the enchanting sounds flowed 
forth. The features of the child’s face were 
severely regular, but devoid of all excitement, 
and her young cheeks were pale and transpa- 
rent. From the mom :nt of this discovery, the 
excitement of the people increased from one 


hour to another. Earl - and late, crowds has- 


tened to the convent to hear the wonderful little 
singe", whose voice could be distinguished in 
the loudest chorus ; and the report of such great 
powers enshrined in a child’s form spread 
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through the whole neighborhood, extending 
even to Rome, and the rush to hear mass at the 
convent of St. Lucia became every day greater 
and more violent. 

But the number of the faithful who received 
the miracle—for so it was considered—in thank- 
fulness, was small compared with the multitude 
who, in the restlessness of a new excitement, 
filled their hearts and heads with suppositions 
and doubts concerning the person of the song- 
stress. 

“It is one of the boarding scholars of the 
convent who sings, so they say there,” was the 
report of some. ‘ But, at all events, she is grown 
up, at least eighteen or nineteen years old, and, 
owing to some natural defect, has the appear- 
ance of a child. No child on earth can sing so.” 

**No, no,” exclaimed others; “they have 
been imposing upon you with their silly tales. 
It is one of the young nuns—sister Barbara—we 
know all about it; and that young child was 
only listening.” 

“Not at all,” replied some of the women; 
“a miracle has been wrought. St. Lucia has 
sent the pious Abbess Theresa an angel from 
heaven.” 

‘What childish nonsense are you talking 
there?” exclaimed a powerful-looking man, 
with a sensible, strongly marked face. “The 
whole thing is @ piece of shameful deception. 
We are taken in, imposed upon, to get the silver 
coins out of our pockets.” The people crowded 
round him, and the orator continued. “ Yes, 
listen to me, and the truth of what I say will be 
clear as daylight. A few words will explain the 
whole matter. The convent is poor; St. Lucia 
wants a new velvet dress and golden hangings, 
and, to do all this, they must get large alms; so 
they thought of a plan for attracting credulous 
people here. They have had a machine con- 
structed in Rome, a piece of clock-work in hu- 
man form that sings, a wax doll with flute stops. 
I tell you it is no child or man either that trills 
away there so loud and clear; it is a horrid 
puppet.” 

The excited crowd listened, shuddered, crossed 
themselves, argued, contended, and at last be- 
lieved. 

In very truth, Matteo is in the right of it !”” 
thundered a Hercules, as he clenched his fist 
with asavage gesture. ‘‘ The singsongis a piece 
of priests’ trickery, and nothing more! Who 
ever heard such child’s singing—a child with a 
voice strong enough for a giant? Suffer your- 
selves to be imposed upon no longer! The 
miraculous songstress is nothing but a wooden 
doll with a wax face. The thing is wound up, 
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like a clock, and sings just as they set it. I 
have séen such figures more than once at a 
famous old professor’s in Rome.” 

“Yes; and it is no wonder we felt a cold 
shudder when those clear, pure, flute-like notes 
struck our cars; it was a foreboding of this devil- 
ish trickery,” added another, with kindling eyes. 

“This abominable imposition is a scandal 
to the church of St. Lucia; we must not 
suffer it; we must expose it, put an end to it, 
and all the saints will help us in such a good 
work,” chimed in a third. 

There was a perfect tumult among the excited 
multitude. The women, with expressive ges- 
tures, described the rigid wax face of the puppet 
and its dead glass eyes, and said they could not 
distinguish a word of the sacred anthems she 
had sung. Many had distinctly heard a strange 
rattling noise at the end of the “Gloria.” ‘The 
clock-work had run down then,” they whis- 
pered to one another. The men grew more and 
more excited by their own violent words, and 
the most gentle of the women began to kindle 
at the angry looks of their husbands, and lovers, 
and brothers. A universal pilgrimage to the 
convent was resolved upon, to demand the sur- 
render of the machine, the deceptive singing doll. 

As the evening red began to fade away from 
the sky, and the orange-blossoms gave out their 
sweet odors, and the fluttering night-moths flew 
around luxuriating in the fragrant air, and the 
stars shone forth like soft lamps in the dark 
dome of heaven—amid all these peaceful influ- 
ences, a numerous crowd of men, turbulent and 
excited, took their way to the quict convent, 
thundered at its ivy-wreathed gate, and urgently 
demanded admission. The alarmed prioress 
directed it should be opened, and stepped for- 
ward to meet the aggressors. With a cry of 
verror, the nuns had taken refuge in their cells. 

The venerable face of the pious woman, her 
rall figure, and the crucifix she held on high 
vefore her, produced an effect upon the multi- 
wude ; their confused cries subsided, the women 
fell upon their knees, the men retreated, and 
only one spokesman reverentially approached 
the prioress and announced to her the wishes, 
suspicions, and demands of his companions. 

Astonishment and distrust were pictured on 
the features of the earnest woman. 

* My children,” she exclaimed, “is it possi- 
ble that you accuse your mother Theresa of such 
deception? Is it possible you have degraded 
yourselves so low, and wounded me so deeply ? 
Go hence! repent and bewail your transgres- 
sion! for that voice which has led you into this 


deplorable error, that voice which has stirred 
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and excited you so powerfully, came from the 
breast of a child blessed of Heaven. It floated 
down from the innocent lips of a maiden of 
Sinigaglia, but ten years old, who receives her 
education at our convent.” 

** We want to see the chi’d,” exclaimed some 
The people again grew excited 
** Yes, yes, we must see the en- 


rough voices. 
at the sound. 
chantress, hear her speak, touch her face and 
And 
the cries grew louder, and the gestures more 
threatening. of the abbess 
were unheard, and the usually quiet court of 


her hands, and feel her warm breath!” 
The exhortations 


the convent was filled with noisy voices. 

Mother Theresa disappeared. She returned, 
urging forward towards the excited crowd a 
pale, tender, trembling girl. Her regular fea- 
tures and colorless complexion shone like yel- 
low wax beneath her smooth dark hair, and her 
large dark eyes gazed with terror on the strange 
expressive faces before her. 

* Angelica,” said the prioress, gently, “ be not 
Be courageous; help thy mother The- 
Lift up thy 


afraid. 
resa and these deluded people. 
voice and grect the queen of heaven.” 
Angelica opened her lips, and began an an- 
cient, simple “ Salve Regina ;”’ but with a power, 
and 
calmness, that involuntarily bowed the knees 
of the silent multitude. The deep peace, the 
unspotted innocence to which these tones gave 


purity, and sublimity, with a precision 


utterance could only come from a breast -uncon- 
scious of the sweet sorrows and bitter pleasures 
The clear pure 
notes resounded far in the beautiful night of 
and soft, the 


of life, its roses and its thorns. 
that blooming land. Glorious 
starlight fell on the heads of the crowd, on the 
youthful brow of the singer, and the earnest 
face of the deeply moved abbess. 

When Angelica ended, the prostrate figures 
arose, and, with that overpowering, irrepressible 
enthusiasm which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the south, pressed round the child. Sobbing, 
they kissed the little hands of the smiling girl, 
the hem of her garment, her glowing cheeks, 
her feet, caressed her with tears of rapture, 
blessed her, and a unanimous, triumphant shout 
rent the air—‘“‘ Long live Angelica Catalani!” 

Mother Theresa soon after procured the re- 
moval of the wonderfully gifted child from the 
convent; she could not endure the crowds that 
disturbed her still asylum. But, in after days, 
she bitterly repented it, for the little Angelica 
in a short time grew, as the whole world knows, 
into the great Catalani. Europe was at her 
feet ; and what a dowry of splendid robes, neck- 
laces, and glittering crowns would St. Lucia 
have received from this adoration: 
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ANECDOTES 


TueE following anecdotes are told of Racan, a 
eelebrated writer, a friend of Cardinal Richelieu, 
who was remarkable for his absence of mind, 
and, from his good nature, was frequently made 
the butt for the ridicule of the cardinal’s friends. 

One rainy afternoon, Racan came all bespat- 
tered with mud to the house of M. de Belle- 
garde, with whom he lodged, and, mistaking the 
floor, went straight to Madame de Bellegarde’s 
room, which he mistook for his own. Madame 
de Bellegarde Madame 
seated, each at a corner of the fire, perfectly 


and de Loges were 
silent, and anxious to see what the absent man 


would do. Racan, not perceiving them, sat 
down, rang for a lacquey, and had his boots 
taken off; after which he said: “ Do you clean 
my boots, and I will dry my stockings.” With 
these words he took off his stockings, and de- 
liberately placed them, one on the lead of 
Madame de Bellegarde, the other on the head 
of Madame de Loges, who burst out laughing. 
*T beg your pardon, ladies,” cried poor Racan, 
quite overwhelmed with cogfusion, ‘* I took you 
for two clothes-horses !” 

These tales, when told by Bois-Robert, who 
imitated the voice of Racan, were grotesque in 
the extreme, and greatly diverted the cardinal. 
Bois-Robert, therefore, that he might never lack 
amusement, told him new stories every day. 
The following was one of the number, and was 
not considered the least diverting by his emi- 
nence. 

There lived at Paris an old maid named Marie 
le Jars, Demoiselle de Gournay, who was born 
in 1565, and was now, therefore, about seventy 
years of age. She herself has said, in a short 
account of her life, that at the age of nineteen, 
having read Montaigne’s ‘“ Essays,” she was 
seized with the most violent desire to know the 
author. Therefore, as soon as Montaigne came 
to Paris, she sent her compliments, stating how 
highly she esteemed both him and his book. 
Montaigne called to thank her that very day ; 
and from that time there arose such a friendship 
between them that she began to call him “ fa- 
ther,” and he to call her “ daughter.” This 
same Demoiselle de Gournay was, moreover, an 
authoress, and had published a book in the 
style of the age, surpassing in pathos anything 
that had been previously written. The title of 


< 


; 
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; 
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the book was “Z’ Ombre de la Denioiselle de 
Gournay.”’* Now, although she was an author- 
ess, this Demoiselle de Gournay had neverthe- 
less preserved a high admiration for all the 
great poets of the period, with the exception of 
Malherbe, whom she detested, because he had 
taken the liberty to criticize her book. Conse- 
quently, when her Ombre made its appearance, 
she sent it, according to a custom already intro- 
duced, to several great geniuses of the time, and 
When the gracious 
and 
Ivrande, who were inseparable friends, were 
Racan, delighted with 


among the rest to Racan. 
present arrived, the Chevaliers de Bueil 


both at Racan’s house. 
the compliment, declared in their presence that 
he would call the following day at three o’clock 
to thank the Demoiselle de Gournay. This 
declaration was snatched up by the friends, who 
On the follow- 
ing day, therefore, at one o’clock in the after- 
knocked at the 


resolved to play Racan a trick. 
noon, the Chevalier de Bucil 
Demoiselle de Gournay’s door, which was opened 
De 
Bueil expressed his wish to see her mistress, 


by the good old lady’s female companion. 
whereupon Mdlle. Jamin, as she was called, 
entered the Demoiselle’s cabinet, where she was 
writing verses, and told her that some one de- 
sired to speak with her. 

*“ But who is this some one?” asked the 
Demoiselle. 

“He will not give his name excepting to 
yourself, madame.” 

** What sort of a man is he?” 

“He is a handsome man, of about thirty or 
thirty-five years of age,” replied Mademoiselle 
Jamin; “and there is altogether an air of gen- 
tility about him.” 

Let him come in,” said the Demoiselle de 
Gournay. “I had just hit on a fine thought, 
but that may recur to me, whereas the genile- 
man may never return.” She had scarcely 
concluded her soliloquy, when the Chevalier 
made his appearance. ‘“ Monsieur,” she said, 
**T have allowed you to enter without asking 
who you are, on account of the favorable report 
of you given by Mademoiselle Jamin; but, now 
you are here, I trust you will tell me your 


name.” 


* “ The Shade of the Demoiselle de Gournay.” 
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* Mademoiselle,” said the Chevalier de Bucil, 
*T am called Racan.” 

The demoiselle, who knew Racan only by 
name, paid the chevalier every civility, acknow- 
ledging the politeness of such a young and 
handsome man in calling upon a poor old lady 
like herself. The chevalier, on his side, being 
a man of wit, told her a thousand stories, which 
so highly pleased her that she called Jamin to 
silence her cat, who was mewing in the next 
room. Unfortunately, the chevalier’s moments 
were counted. At the end of a conversation 
which lasted three hours, and which the demoi- 
selle declared to be the most agreeable she had 
ever had in her life, he retired overwhelmed 
with compliments on his politeness, and leaving 
the good lady enthusiastic in his favor. 

She was now in a happy mood to take up the 
thread of her thoughts where it had been inter- 
rupted. Scarcely, however, had she resumed 
her seat than Ivrande, who had been waiting 
for the appointed moment, glided into the ante- 
room. He then penctrated to the sanctuary, 
and, opening the second door, said to the old 
lady, who was engaged with her verses— 

*T take a great liberty in entering, mademoi- 
selle, but the illustrious authoress of the Ombre 
ought not to be treated as an ordinary person.” 

“That compliment pleases me,” said the 
demoiselle, turning towards Ivrande; “I will 
write it down on my tablet. But pray, sir,” 
she continued, “ to what am [ indebted for the 


honor of this visit ?” 

* Mademoiselle,” said Ivrande, “I came to 
thank you for the honor you have done me in 
giving me your book.” 

“J, monsicur!” she replied. ‘I never sent 
you a copy; and there I see I was wrong, for I 
certainly ought to have sent one. Jamin, an 
Ombre for this gentleman.” 

** But I have the honor to tell you that I have 
one already,” resumed Ivrande ; “‘ and the proof 
is that there is so and so in such and such a 
chapter.” And he cited some passages. 

* Really, this is a very flattering allusion. I 
suppose you are an author yourself, that you 
take so much interest in new books ?” 

*“T am, mademoiselle; and here are some 
verses of mine, such as they are, which I am 
happy to offer you in exchange for your work.” 

*“ But, monsieur, these verses are by M. 
Racan.” 

** Well, and I am M. Racan, at your service,” 
said Ivrande, rising. 

‘“« Nay, sir, you are laughing at me,” said the 


poor lady, quite astonished. 
“IT, mademoiselle !” exclaimed Ivrande. 
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laugh at the daughter of the great Montaigne, 
of whom Heinsius says, ‘4usa virgo concurre 
viris scandit supra viros !? ”* 

“Well, well,” said Demoiselle de Gournay, 
touched beyond expression by this avalanche of 
praise ; “‘ then it was the ont who has just gone 
who meant to laugh at me, or perhaps it is you, 
after all. However, no matter; the young have 
always laughed at the old, and I am, at all 
events, very happy to have seen two such 
handsome and witty gentlemen.” 

It was not Ivrande’s intention to let the lady 
believe that his visit was a mere pleasantry ; 
therefore he played his part so well during the 
three-quarters of an hour which he passed with 
her, that he left her half persuaded that on this 
occasion her visitor had really and truly been 
the author of the Bergeries. 

Scarcely had Ivrande quitted the room, when 
the real Racan arrived. The key was in the 
door. As he was rather asthmatic, he came in 
quite out of breath, and flung himself upon a 
sofa. At the noise he made, Mademoiselle de 
Gournay, who was still anxious to resume the 
fine thought, which had escaped her on the 
Chevalier de Bueil’s visit, turned her head, and, 
to her great surprise, saw a man who looked 
like a stout farmer, and who, without uttering a 
word, was puffing and wiping his forehead. 

“Jamin!” said she; “Jamin, come here 
directly.” 

Her companion hastened to the spot. 

“Only look at that ridiculous figure,” ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle de Gournay, unable to 
remove her eyes from Racan, and bursting with 
laughter. 

** Mademoiselle,” said Racan, who had an 
impediment in his speech, “in a quarter of an 
hour I’ll tell you why I have come; but first 
let me take breath. Why the deuce do you 
lodge so high? Oh, mademoiselle, it is high, 
indeed !” 

It will be readily imagined that, if the face 
and figure of Racan had amused Mademoiselle 
de Gournay, she was still more diverted with 
his strange language ;+ however, everything 
tires in the end, even laughter; and when, in 
her turn, she had taken breath— 

“Monsieur,” said she, “at the end of the 


* “The maiden who died to vie with men has ex- 


ceeded men.” Heinsius was a Dutch poet, who chiedly 


wrote in Latin. 

+ The strange language, which consisted in an ina- 
bility to pronounce R and C, and the substitution of L 
for the former, we are unable to imitate in English, ex- 
cept in the name of Racan himself, which he pronounces 


“ Latan.” 














quarter of an hour, which you require, will you 
be kind enough to tell me the cause of this 
visit ?” 

“TI have come, mademoiselle,’ 
“to thank you for your present.” 

** What present?” 

* Your Ombre.” 

* My Ombre?” 

* Yes, certainly, your Ombre.” 

“Jamin,” said Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
“just undeceive this good man. I have only 
sent my book to M. de Malherbe, who repays 
me very ill for my compliment, and to M. Ra- 
ean, who has just left.” 

Just left! echoed Racan. 
Latan myself.” 

** Well, what if you are Latan ?” 

*T don’t say Latan; I say Latan.” 

And the poor poet made many efforts to utter 


> said Racan, 


“Why, I am 


> 


his name, which, as it contained two letters 
that he could not pronounce, baffled every 
attempt of Mademoiselle de Gournay to under- 
stand him. At last she said, with impatience— 
** Monsieur, do you know how to write?” 
**Know how to write, indeed! I should 
think so.” 

* Jamin, give the gentleman a pen.” 

Jamin accordingly gave a pen to the unlucky 
writer, who, in a most legible round hand, wrote 
“ Racan.” 

** Racan !” exclaimed Jamin. 

“ Racan !” echoed Mademoiselle de Gournay. 
“© You M. Racan ?” 

* Certainly,” replied Racan, delighted that he 
was understood at last, and believing that his 
reception would now assume a different cha- 
racter. 

** Look there, Jamin—a fine person, truly, to 
take name!” de 
Gournay, enraged. “The two others were, at 
any rate, agreeable persons, while this is a 
miserable buffoon.” 


such a cried Mademoiselle 


mademoiselle ! 
do you mean by that?” said Racan. 

“JT mean that you are the third of the name 
who has called to-day.” 

“I know nothing about that, mademoiselle ; 
but this I do know, that I am the veritable 
Latan.”’ 

IT do not know who you are,”’ replied Made- 
moiselle de Gournay ; “ but this I do know, that 
you are the stupidest of them all. I shall not 
be made a fool of!” With these words she 
arose, and made an impatient gesture with her 
hand, by which she motioned him to depart. 

This hint puzzled Racan, who, not knowing 
what to do, took out one of his own books, 


* Mademoiselle! 


pray what 


SONNET. 
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which he presented to Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay, saying— 

** Mademoiselle, so completely am I the real 
Latan that, if you will be kind enough to take 
this book, I will tell you all the verses which it 
contains from beginning to end.” 

“Then, sir,”’ said the demoiselle, “ it will be 
because you have stolen them, just as you have 
stolen M. Racan’s name; and I declare to you 
that, if you do not go this very instant, I will 
call for help.” 

“ But, mademoiselle” 

“ Jamin, ery ‘ Thieves,’ I say!” 

Racan did not await the result of this order; 
he caught. hold of the staircase-rope, and, asth- 
matic as he was, darted down like an arrow. 
That very day, Mademoiselle Gournay 
learned the whole truth of the affair, and we 
may judge of her despair on learning that the 
only one of the Racans whom she had turned 
out of doors was the right one. She hired a 
carriage and set off next day to M. de Belle- 
garde’s, where Racan lodged. He was still in 
bed and asleep; but the poor lady was in such 
a hurry to make an apology to a man for'whom 
she possessed such a high esteem, that, without 
listening to the valet-de-chambre, she ran into 
the chamber, walked straight up to the bed, and 
opened the curtains. Racan started up, and, 
finding himself in the lady’s presence, thought 
he was still pursued. Slipping out of bed by 
the foot, he escaped into his dressing-room, and 





de 


being then secured by a triple guard of bolts 
and locks, he listened for further results. The 
matter was at once explained. Racan learned 
that Mademoiselle de Gournay had come to load 
him not with reproaches, but with apologies ; 
and, feeling now secure as to her intentions, 
emerged from his fortress. From this day she 
and Racan were the best friends in the world. 


SONNET.—EARTH iS BEAUTIFUL. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


“ He made everything beautiful in his time.” 
Earth, too, is beautiful, though marred by sin, 
And here the just some happiness may win, 

Whereas the wicked, while they follow crime, 
Like troubled sea, can find no rest. Rich flowers, 
As jewels rare, enamel o’er earth’s emerald sod, 
And, like the garden, erst, which angels trod, 
Our world is full of beauty. Fairest bowers, 
Like Eden’s, still are here. 
Resound with myriad sweetest harmonies; 
Ocean’s throbbing heart, answering, replies, 

* Who holds me in the hollow of his hand,” is Love, 
The church makes earth look beautiful, for she 
On Zion stands, yet clad in robe of purity. 


The wood, the grove, 
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Tue reproductive organs of plants, popularly 
called their flowers, are commonly the most 
To this rule, how- 
For example, 


showy and attractive parts. 
ever, there are some exceptions. 
the radical leaves of Goodyera pubescens, the 
rattlesnake plantain, a native American plant, 
found in shady woods, far surpass the floral 
leaves in the elegance of their form and color- 
ing. This plant is much prized in Europe, and 
is cultivated on account of the beauty of its 
foliage. It bears a spike of greenish-white 
flowers of a very ordinary aspect; the foliage 
of the plant, on the contrary, is a deep, rich 
green, most beautifully reticulated and blotched 
with white, and retains its verdure through the 
winter. 

But, after fecundation has taken place, we 
speedily witness a series of changes in the 
organic functions, announcing the new vitality 
which is established in certain parts of the plant, 
to the detriment of the others. The flower loses 
its freshness and beauty. The corolla fades, 
the petals become detached ahd fall. The sta- 
mens, having fulfilled their functions, experi- 
ence the same degradation. The pistil alone 
remains in the centre of the flower; but its 
stigma and style, having become useless, fall 
equally with the others. The ovary or germen 
alone is persistent, or remains, since it is in its 
bosom that nature has deposited those impreg- 
nated ovules, or young embryos, which contain 
the rudiments not only of the next plants, but 
of future generations. 

Or tHe Fruit anv Serv.—The ovules hay- 
ing been fertilized, an embryo or miniature 
plant begins to form in them, and the micropyle 
or little orifice in the ovule, by which the pol- 
sen tube entered, having gradually closed, the 
themselves are into the 
ripened seed. The ovary, or cavity of the pistil 
containing the ovules, gradually swells under 


ovules transformed 


these influences, and, enlarged and ripened, it 
constitutes the pericarp (rg around, and xagmi¢ 
fruit) or seed-vessel. 

The term fruit has a more extended significa- 
tion in botany than in ordinary language. It is 
applied to the full grown ovary or pericarp, 
whatever may be its size, form, color, or tex- 


ture and whether it is edible or not. <A grain 
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of wheat or corn, or of the sunflower or thistle, 
is as truly a fruit, considered botanically, as is a 
peach, a gooseberry, or a melon. Sometimes 
the texture of the fruit or pericarp remains 
nearly the same as at first, or it may grow into 
a fleshy body, which gradually changes into an 
agreeable pulp, as in the grape. Occasionally 
the pericarp becomes crustaceous and woody in 
its structure, as in the nut; or it may become 
in part hard and dry, like a nut, and in parta 
delicious pulp, as in the plum and peach. 

There are few plants in which all the ovules 
become perfect seeds. Many are suppressed 
during their progress of growth, so that fre- 
quently one seed is developed at the expense of 
several ovules. This is well seen in the prickly 
pericarp of Castanea vesca (sweet chestnut), 
which, when ripe, opens by four valves, and 
drops the one or two nuts contained in its inte- 
rior. In the ovary of the sweet chestnut there 
are usually fourteen ovules. Most of these, 
however, either become abortive or perish as 
the ovary ripens into the pericarp, whilst such 
as remain are generally very much reduced in 
size, one or two nuts growing at the expense of 
the rest, and filling the whole cavity of the 
pericarp. 

While the fruit enlarges, the sap is drawn to- 
wards it, and a great exhaustion of the nutritive 
juices of the plant takes place. In perennial 
herbaceous plants, the formation of the fruit 
always consumes those deposits of nutriment 
which existed in the stem and branches, and 
the plant, therefore, necessarily dies down to 
the ground at the close of the flowering season. 
But the upper part of such plants only perishes ; 
the root still remains alive in the ground, from 
which it absorbs nutriment, and, with the return 
of light and heat in spring, the plant once more 
makes its appearance on the earth’s surface. In 
biennials, the store of nutritive matter assimi- 
lated during the first year is exhausted by the 
act of flowering and fruiting in the second, and 
the entire plant perishes. In annuals, the 
plant arrives at its full development, and passes 
through all the phases of its existence, in one 
year, the act of fruiting exhausting its vital 
energies. In the more highly developed plants, 
such as shrubs and trees, the formation of the) 
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flowers and fruit consumes only the nutriment 
contained in the peduncle and its immediate 
supports; but the rest of the plant is not in- 
jured. The first and succeeding year’s growth 
of stem is therefore persistent, or remains alive 
above the ground. Itis true that the tree sheds 
its summer leaves, and spreads its naked branches 
to the wintry sky ; but the stem, the numerous 
branches, and branchlets of that naked tree are 
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not dead. Life exists all along the central axis, 
and is lying in the bud or hybernaculum of the 
young shoot, in a dormant state, until spring 
awakens it to a new existence. Hence it is that 
every year a plant with a persistent stem in- 
creases in altitude, until it becomes a shrub or 
tree with a noble canopy of foliage. Such may 
be fairly considered to be the highest develop- 
ments of vegetable matter. 


MEMORY. 


BY 


When I am gone, will Memory trace 
The golden hours of my youth, 
And every virtuous action grace, 
And bury every fault, forsooth? 
Will pure Affection seek the spot 
Where lieth one it held so dear? 
Will it revere, or will it not 
Shed o’er my grave the grateful tear? 

Tue earliest beams of a May-day sun were 
lighting on the rosy leaves that lined the banks 
of my native stream; the spring bird’s joyous 
song was heard from the deep green foliage of 
the forest, and the daisy and the primrose were 
seen by the margin of the wave. As I gazed 
upon the lovely prospect before me—the tall 
trees in the distance, the river glistening in the 
morning sun, and the blue hills towering be- 
yond, with not a frown upon the whole expanse 
of azure sky—I said: “‘ How beautiful is earth! 
How true is Nature to her God !” 
ing upon the kindness of Heaven to my native 
land, to my friends, and myself, a spirit of 
gratitude filled my bosom for a moment, cre I 
turned my thoughts upon the past. 

Cheerful as are the scenes of present life, 
dear and delightful as are its many pleasures, 
yet will memory, in after life, turn to the past, 
the happy past, as the mariner to his compass, 
or the child to the fount that gives it nourish- 
ment, 

Yes, whatever has once given us pain or 
pleasure is remembered long, and recurred 
often, as we pass down the stream of Time to 
the solitudes of our last years. 


And, mus- 


a 
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We seek the homestead of our youth, 
The willows bending low, 
And friends who taught us Love and Truth, 
And Virtue’s charm to know; 
We stray along the river’s banks 
To gather flowers gay, 
And list the warbler’s note of thanks— 
But all have passed away! 


w. 8. 
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Spring may bloom as fresh, summer appear ag 
lovely, but not to us. Time has placed his 
mark across our brow, and her veil 
before our vision, and we have treasured away 
in our bosoms a thousand little incidents ever 
to be recurred to. 

Such were my musings on that bright morn- 
ing. I had been absent from my native home 
for a number of years, and then stood on the 
sacred spot hallowed by many sweet remem- 
brances. There I my schoolboy 
days; there I romped with my playmates, or 
strolled with my beloved friends ; there I passed 
those elysian days that will return on earth no 
more. 

Life, reviewed through the mists of bygone 
years, seems rather a curious-wrought fiction or 
We are 


memory 


sported in 


a feverish dream than a stern reality. 
surrounded by mementos of the affection of 
friends, but those friends themselves are gone. 
We remember the councils of wisdom, the sage 
instructions of experience, by which our minds 
were formed, and a direction given to the cur- 
rent of our thoughts and actions; but the lips 
from whence they flowed have long been mute 
as the grave where they lie mouldering. 

We have danced and sung with the gay and 
giddy, and been enraptured at the thrilling voice 
and sunny eye of beauty ; but where are they? 
In one graveyard and another we behold grass- 
grown mounds, and monuments bearing re- 
membered names, and this is all, all that remains 
to us. But it is among the melancholy ruins of 
the past that we gather golden stores for the 
future. The future! how few think of it! 

Though memory may trace its many plea- 
sures, or number its host of beloved friends whe 
have passed from our vision, let not the mina 
cease to dwell upon its original home, for it is 
immortal ! 
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**T die forsaken of God and man!” exclaimed 
Voltaire, in those awful moments when truth 
will force itself despite the ties of earth. What 
a fearful and awful expression! How are they 
to be pitied whose minds are chained to earth, 
and who fear the grave! 

Fair as the scenes of earth may be, dear and 
delightful as are its joys, there are fairer and 
brighter scenes beyond; the charms with which 
our Almighty Father has decorated this place 
of existence are but a faint display of his power 
and goodness. While gazing upon them, the 
heart should expand with thankfulness and 
praise that regions of superior splendor and 
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happiness are prepared for man. Yet will the 
mind stray down that thorny path which life 
has traversed, despite the most profound teach- 
ings of the stoic—for who can stifle memory ?— 
and, though it be but a compound of fennel and 
nectar, reap a momentary pleasure therefrom. 


Yes, memory, fond memory, 
Its tide of rapture brings, 

As through its misty veil we see 
A thousand cherished things ! 

Oh, that those bright and happy things 
Might ever, ever last! 

But no; Time’s ebbing tide e’er brings 
The memory of the past! 





THE 


Ir has been observed that parents and precep- 
tors err greatly in mistaking the tricks, mancu- 
vres, and practical experiments of boys for mere 
idleness and wanton mischief. A little kindly 
investigation on the part of their seniors would 
often save them much pain and unnecessary 
obloquy, would confirm or refute doubts exist- 
ing in their minds, and tend to the more safe 
and speedy development of the latent talent 
many boys possess. When the aunt of James 
Watt reproved the boy for his idleness, and 
desired him to sit down quietly and read a 
book, and not be meddling about with the lid 
of the teakettle—lifting it off, and putting it on 
again, and holding first a cup, and next a silver 
spoon, over the steam, as it poured forth from 
the spout—she little imagined that he was in- 
vestigating a problem that was eventually to 
lead to the greatest of human inventions, the 
steam-engine ! 

It has been said that we are indebted for the 
important invention in the steam-engine termed 
hand gear, by which its valves are worked by 
the machine itself, to an idle boy of the name 
of Humphrey Potter, who, being employed to 
stop and open a valve, saw that he could save 
himself the trouble of attending and watching 
it by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine 
which came to the place at the proper times, in 
consequence of the general movement. If this 


anecdote be true, what does it prove? That 
Humphrey Potter might be very idle, but that 
he was, at the same time, very ingenious. It 
was a contrivance not the result of mere acci- 
dent, but of some observation and successful 
experimen .. 
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MANAGEMENT’ OF BOYS. 


The father of Eli Whitney, on his return 
from a journey which necessarily compelled 
him to absent himself from home for several 
days, inquired, as was his usual custom, into 
the occupations of his sons during his absence. 
He received a good account of all of them ex- 
cept Eli, who, the housekeeper reluctantly con- 
fessed, had been engaged in making a fiddle. 
** Alas !” said the father, with a sigh and omin- 
ous shake of the head, “I fear that Eli will 
have some day to take-his portion out in fiddles.” 
To have anything to do with a fiddle betokened, 
the father thought, a tendency to engage in 
mere trifles. How little aware was the father 
that this simple occupation, far from being alto- 
gether a mere fiddle-faddle, was the dawning 
forth of an inventive genius to be ranked among 
the most effective and useful in respect to arts 
and manufactures. 

It is related of Chantrey, the celebrated sculp- 
tor, that, when a boy, he was observed by a 
gentleman at Sheffield very attentively engaged 
in cutting a stick with a penknife. He asked 
the lad what he was doing. “I am cutting old 
Fox’s head.” Fox was the schoolmaster of the 
village. On this the gentleman asked to sce 
what he had done, pronounced it excellent, and 
presented the youth with sixpence. How many 
would have at once characterized the occupation 
of the boy as a mischievous or idle one, losing 
sight, for the time, of that lesson which every 
parent should remember, “Never despise small 
beginnings.” 

The first panels on which the late Wm. Etty, 
the celebrated painter, drew, were the boards of 
his father’s shop floor; and his first crayon a 
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lump of white chalk—a substance considered 
nowadays almost invariably ominous of mis- 
ohief-doing in the hands of a bey, especially on 
the opening day of the month of April. Now, 
what does the mother of “little Willie” do, on 
discovering the nicely swept floor disfigured with 
chalk lines? Of course, she scolds, and calls 
him a mischievous little fellow? No; this is 
not the course the sensible mother pursues. In 
an autobiographical letter addressed to a rela- 
tive, Etty, speaking of this circumstance in his 
youthful life, says: “‘ My pleasure amounted to 
ecstasy when my mother promised me next 
morning, if I were a good boy, I should use 
some colors, mixed with gum-water. I was so 
pleased, I could scarcely sleep.” 

When young West, thegreat American painter, 
first began to display skill in drawing, and 
learned from the roaming Indians the method 
of preparing colors, he was at a loss to conceive 
how to lay these colors skilfully on his canvas. 
A neighbor informed him that this was done 
with brushes formed of camel’s hair; there were 
no camels in America, and he had recourse to 
the cat, whose back and tail supplied his wants. 
The cat was a favorite, and the altered condition 
of her fur was imputed to disease, till the boy’s 
confession explained the cause, much to the 
amusement of his father, who rebuked him not 
rashly, but as becometh a wise parent, more in 
affection than in anger. To rebuke such an act 
wisely, required on the part of the parent a 
discrimination sufficiently clear to discern that 
mischief-doing had nothing to do with the affair. 
It was of no small importance that the correc- 
tion employed should be adapted to the circum- 
stance of the case. So, also, the mother of 
West, when she was sent to seek for her son by 
the anxious inquiries of the schoolmaster in 
regard to his absence for several days from 
school, did not, on finding him with his box and 
paints, laboring secretly in the garret, vent forth 
her anger in a passionate way, as though the 
child were engaged in “ a mere foolish piece of 
business.” 

Of Edward Malbone, another American 
painter, it is said the “intervals of his school 
hours were filled by indefatigable industry in 
making experiments, and endeavoring to make 
discoveries. One of his greatest delights was 
found in blowing bubbles, for the pleasure of 
admiring the fine colors they displayed.” Thus, 
it appears, that even the blowing of soap-bub- 
bles, idle as most of us think such an amuse- 
ment, may have not a little to do towards 
leading the young artistic mind to discriminate 
nicely between delicate shades of color. 
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It is said that the artist Copley, when seven 
or eight years old, on being observed to absent 
himself from the family for several hours at a 
time, was at length traced to a lonely room, on 
whose bare walls he had drawn, in charcoal, a 
group of martial figures engaged in some name- 
less adventure. The artistic tendency, in such 
a case, needs a treatment far different from that 
which would attribute it to the love of mere 
sportive trick-practising. The mancuvres of a 
boy should be thoroughly studied to their real 
motive before recourse is had to rod correction. 
Rashness on the part of parent or teacher is 
never excusable. It should be remembered that, 
in the plays and pursuits of the boy, the future 
man is sometimes seen, and therefore it becomes 
of importance to know how the amusements 
and games of children may be improved for 
directing their inclination to employments in 
which they may hereafter excel. 





DUET. 
BY W. E. PABOR. 


EDGAR. 
Does not thy soul to kindred soul, 
Here in the twilight’s hushing spell, 
Repeat the wondrous words that roll 
Up from the spirit’s hidden well? 


LAURA. 
It does. Along the heart’s.chords now 
Trembles the lightning of its power, 
Flushing with hope my childish brow, 
And leading to joy’s rose-hued bower. 


EDGAR. 
And are they not upon a theme 
Made sacred from the earliest time? 
As sweet as is the Theber’s dream 
Where Oman’s Waves moan mystic rhyme? 


LAURA. 
So sacred, that my soul is full 
Of peans, hallowing the shrine 
Where hover angels beautiful 
To make the hasting hours divine. 


EDGAR. 
And does it need the glamour art, 
Practised, as poets say, of yore, 
To tell this secret of the heart, 
Stranger than all man’s strangest lore? 


LAURA. 
Ah, no! To us it is revealed 
So perfect in its royal bloom ; 
Though from the world it is concealed, 
It yields to us its best perfume. 


EDGAR AND LAURA. 
To us, to us, the world beside 
Contains no joy to equal this! 
A bridegroom one, and one a bride, 
Within us Love, and Hope, and Bliss! 
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THE WATER-LILY. 
BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 
(See Plate.) 


LITTLE one, whose earnest eyes, 
Gazing out afar, 

Mock the violet’s azure dyes, 
Or the evening star ; 


Thou hast wandered far and wide 
With thy tender feet, 
For the lilies sweet, 

Seeking for the Naiad’s pride, 


Through the tangled woodland way, 
Through the meadows low, 

Where all the warm long summer’s day 
The sturdy reapers mow. 


Thine earnest wish has led thee on 
As by resistless power ; 

Such might is to the strong will known 
Even in childhood’s hour. 


And now, at last, within thy grasp 
Lieth the lily sweet, 

While more than thy small hand can clasp 
Float round thy rosy feet. 


But when the goal is fairly won, 
And thy hand holds the prize, 

Thy gaze is turned to the setting sun, 
To the glowing western skies. 


The snowy flower-cups woo in vain ; 
Their fragrant incense wastes ; 

Thou ’rt with the day-god’s gorgeous train, 
As to his rest he hastes. 


So will it be in coming years, 
Thou human lily, sweet ; 

Thou ‘It leave earth’s prize of toil and tears 
Unnoticed at thy feet. 


Yet ever through life’s thronging hours, 
Fair child, may this be given; 

While in thy hand thou hold’st earth’s flowers, 
May thine eyes be turned to heaven. 


TWO YEARS AGO TO-DAY. 
BY MB. be & 


Two years ago to-day, 
And thou wert with me, dearest ; 
We stood beside the altar then, 
Thou to my heart the nearest. 
Two years ago to-day ! 
How swift the years have flown! 
Thou sleepest in the silent grave, 
And I am all alone. 


Oh, canst thou from above 
Look down upon me, dearest? 

ufttimes in ureams of bygone hours, 
Thou, as of old, appearest ; 

And I hear, in a whisper soft, 
Or a sweet and melting tone, 

“ Though parted, we shall meet again 

Where parting is unknown.” 
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THE LOVE-LETTER. 
BY RICHARD COE. 
(See Plate.) 


“ DeanestT’’—thus the letter reads 
That the maiden holds so tightly— 
* Dearest one, my bosom bleeds 
To behold you nightly. 
I can scarce refrain from coming; 
Darling, would you have me come?’’ 
In her ears the words are humming, 
As she faintly whispers “ hum.” 


“ Dearest”—thus the letter adds— 
“T for you am dying daily; 
But I hear that other lads 
Smile upon you gayly. 
Do you keep me, darling huggy, 
In your bosom warm and snug?” 
Sure the maiden hears a buggy, 
As she half pronounces “ bug.”’ 


*?Tis not me the fellow loves,” 
Spake the gentle Jane Matilda, 
“ With his darling ‘ turtle-doves,’” 
Laughing as ’t had killed her. 
“’Tis my father’s heaped-up money 
That the stupid loves far better; 
So, my precious sugar-honey, 
I will burn your humbug letter.” 


THE TIDE OF TIME. 


BY D. M’NEILL. 


How rapidly our moments fly! 
The tide no arm can stay; 
Those rolling waters noiselessly 
Are bearing us away ; 
On, ever on, 
Without an hour’s delay. 


Bright bubbles charm us as we glide 
Down its uncertain stream, 
Not knowing but our fondest hopes 
Are but an empty dream, 
A ray of light— 
A gay, deceitful beam. 


Its banks are lined on every side 
With scenes of joy and love; 
A epreading world of charms around, 
Sun, moon, and stars above; 
With such delight, 
Time scarcely seems to move. 


Glance back! How very brief the space 
To childhood’s sunny day, 
When not a cloud shut out the light 
That made the heart so gay 
The tide of Time 
Is bearing us away. 


Look forward! What can we discern 
On the dark tide ahead? 
Naught but a few faint glimmering rays 
Of hope upon it shed. 
And thus ’twill be, 
Till man is with the dead. 
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A WINTER SCENE. 


BY H. H. CLEMENT. 


THERE’s a sad splendor in the misty moon; 
And like cold offspring, round a feeble fire, 
Clustre the stars around her blazing path, 
And then expire, like sparks upon the hearth, 
Amid the whitening ashes of the day. 
The sun went down like a great drop of blood; 
Fresh as the one, the heart of autumn sheds 
O’er all the fading garment of the year. 
He sank to rise and give a sickly glare 
Obliquely through the window of the South, 
And bless the waking millions of the world. 
The skipping rabbit pauses in his beam ; 
The squirrel scampers, nut in mouth, to leave 
The treasure which enticed him forth within 
The heart of the great oak, his hoard and home; 
Thus, e’en the smallest of created things 
Lives in his favor, his benignant ray. ’ 
The early centuries which trooped along 
The infant world, went with the same intent; 
Were burdened with such unities as these, 
Made dear, as loss of friends, the parting hours, 
Because the testimony which they left— 
The wintry earth and terror-stricken sky— 
Had relevance to that intelligence 
Which recreates from ruin, and sustains 
The glory of the universal world. 
Thus sweep the seasons. bringing wrath and death, 
To overturn and crush that noiseless life ; 
Haunting the glens and vales, noiseless, save when 
The thunder moves the heart of solid earth, 
Or stirs the blue assemblage of the hills. 

So hard the ground, 
It gives an echo to retreating feet, 
And, trembling, snaps with lone and sudden crack, 
Foretelling us the rap is at a door, 
Lock’d in a close embrace of frostiness. 
The basin’d pool, imprisoned in the dam, 
Resembles most a sheet of blistered steel 
Rolled out at night, but deftly fused again 
When morning’s fire illumes the forge of day. 
The earth is roofless as a ruined home, 
For the cold sky is further off than when 
It stoop’d to flatter forth the embryo flowers, 
To yield a fragrance for the warmth it gave. 
Not wafted, poured, the wind comes quickly down, 
In freezing volume, from those hollow halls, 
Where wandering worlds salute the Infinite; 
Then hurry onward through the shoreless sea, 
As if to rest, but never find a bourne. 
Is this the rest of Nature? Doth she sleep, 
Or mourn her lot, and pine in misery 
The absence of her lord and regal mate, 
In Southern amplitudes so far astray? 
Calls she on closer fires to come and lift 
This mantle from her breast, whose whitening fold 
Contains the essence of dissolving showers? 
Or orb, that reigned ai earth’s nativity, 
To be a partner to her coming joy? 
And on the breast of tempered spring, kingly 
Adornment bring unto her frozen zone, 
And flush the laboring earth with royal hue. 
Asks she the boon of liberty, to give 
The swimming airs attendant on her course 
A beam of quickening life, and hymn wide day 
With voice of honey-laden birds and bees? 
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Pleads she in vain for those returning joys 

Of happy fruitful times, when the warm sun 
Enamel’d the rich vales and swelling hills, 
And made the orchard’s glebe a golden floor? 
Pleads allin vain! And yet the germ survives, 
As on the branches of the leafless tree 

The nest remains, the feathered tenant gone, 
To reappear with the returning year, 

And rear another household, and renew 

The old disputed contest for the palm 

And sovereignty of empire. 

These things live in intimation to our thought and sense, 
And float in the calm voyage of memory 
Adown the stream of changeful circumstance 
Requital for the trials, cares, and toils 

Which stop the current in its onward flight, 
And end it in eternity. 


THE JEWISH MAIDEN. 


BY EDITH 8ST. GEORGE. 


THE following lines were written in reference to the 
Jewish custom of burning a lamp seven days after the 
death of a friend, and judging by the brilliancy or dim- 
ness of the light whether or not the spirit of the departed 
is happy. 

WrapPep in a mantle of ebony hue, 
Midnight rejoices, bold and free ; 

The galaxy glitters, so mild and so true, 
Like a wake on the deep blue sea. 


Darkness is present, and hushed is each sound, 
Save one from afar—’tis a chime! 

Echo re-echoes from mound o’er to mound— 
’ Tis death calling mortals from time. 


Pestilence wrathfully wanders o’er earth ; 
Youth falls before him—age lies low ; 

Still are all harp-strings, and mute is all mirth, 
As swift flies the shaft from his bow. 


“ Breathe not the breath of this death-laden air,” 
Said a Jewish sire, hoar and sage, 
To a maiden fair, whose dark despair 
Yields not to the counsel of age. 


Her long silken hair waves wild in the wind, 
Like a plume from night’s sable wing ; 

Her loved one no more, those jet locks to bind, 
Can wreaths from the myrtle-grove bring. 


‘“ Rest thee, my father, and angels of love 
In sleep thy worn eyelids shall close ; 
My parted one, fond as holiest dove, 
Shall tenderly watch thy repose.” 


Swift from the couch of her parent she hies 
To yon lamp, whose heavenward ray, 

Like the Eastern Star to those men so wise, 
Shines softly, the guide of her way. 


“ Brightly thou burnest, loved light of my heart ; 
Then, Zadoc, thy spirit is free. 
Wilt thou not, from thy home, a ray impart? 
Ah, send but one beam, love, to me. 


“ Friends are departing, fast flying for fear, 
But I'll tend thy torch, spirit-love! 
The heaven-born flame shal! be dimmed by no tear 
I know by the lustre that thou art near 
And that we shall meet above.” 
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SLEEP LIGHTLY, LOVE. 


BY NETA. 


SLEEP lightly, love, while summer breezes sighing 
Stir the rich masses of thy sunny hair ; 

While fleetly by the “‘ wee sma’ hours” are flying, 
And waning stars look through the dreary air. 


Sleep lightly, love, for thou hast sought God’s blessing 
Ere slumber touched thine eyes with calming finger; 

Pure thoughts are thine, thy angel ne’er distressing ; 
E’en Time smiles on thee, though he may not linger. 


Sleep lightly, love, fond memories attending 
Each rosy dream that revels through thy heart, 
While fair-plumed seraphs, from the heavens bending, 
Watch o’er thy sleep, all sinless as thou art. 


Sleep lightly, love—oh, love, sleep ever lightly, 
Renewing youth amid life’s sadder years ; 

And in thy slumbers wearing smiles, that brightly 
Shall gild the cloud that is surcharged with tears. 


Light be thy slumbers when the angel, calling 
Down from high heaven, summons thee away; 

Then shalt thou smile while tears are round thee falling, 
Pluming thy spirit-wings for endless day. 


Sleep lightly, love, for thou hast prayed ere sleeping, 
And on thy brow God’s benisons still rest ; 

Oh, had I nearer to his fold been keeping, 
I, too, had prayed and been as sweetly blest. 


But ah, my spirit-wings are soiled and drooping ; 
I sigh, repent, then turn to sin again, 
Until the hour is fled when Mercy, stooping 
To earth, had washed with tears away the stain. 


But this, dear love, is far too harsh a song 

To soothe thy slumbers, gentle, meek-eyed one ; 
To me alone, to me such strains belong; 

Sleep lightly, love! I wake to weep alone. 


TO MY FRIENDS FAR AWAY. 


As cheerful spring with joy you hail, 
And flowers upon hill and dale 3.43 
And blooming youth pranks o’er the lea 
With bounding heart and footstep free ; 


When summer sheds her blazing light 

O’er forest deep and mountain height; 

And the morn rides high in her virgin sphere, 

And hope cheers the path of my wanderings here; 


When autumn comes in sober grief, 
With ripened corn and yellow leaf; 
And Sol grows dim, and Cynthia pale, 
And winds sigh through the lonely vale; 


When raging winter howls around 

O’er barren waste and frozen ground, 

And spreads from the north his icy domain, 
and throws his mantle of snow o’er the plain ; 


Oft as these return through revolving years 

With their joys, their griefs, their sorrows and tears; 

Oh, wiii ye one thought of the past still retain, 

And of him who may ne’er share your smiles again? 
THe STRANGER. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
CHARADES.—2. Wo-man. 3. Hope-less. 

Entoemas.—6. Gas. 6. An anchor. 


CHARADES. 


4. 
My /irst was dreary, cold, and dark, 
As I left my second’s door ; 
The sky showed not one diamond spark, 
And I heard no sound but the watch-dog’s bark, 
As I wandered the wild heath o’er. 


In a lonely spot I chanced to be, 
When my third came fiercely on ; 

It tore my cloak and hat from me, 

And drove me under an old dead tree, 
And left me there alone. 


Then swift the dark clouds passed away, 
And the silver moon did fling; 

And, as I glided on my way, 

My whole began, from the green-wood spray, 
Her blithesome carolling. 


6. 
My /Jirst is equal; second, grave; 
My whole, most sinners wish to have. 


ENIGMAS. 


7. 
WE are little airy creatures, 
All have different forms and features : 
One of us in glass is set ; 
Another you will find in jet; 
A third, less bright, is set in tin; 
The fourth, a shining box within; 
And the fifth, if you pursue, 
It will never fly from you. 


8. 
No fort that has ever resisted assault 
Could compare with my works of defence ; 
I serve the marine, in my structure ’s no fault, 
And the strength of my walls is immense. 


Gibraltar itself isn’t half so secure 
As I seem in my stronghold for life, 

Though ’tis all a delusion, my doom ’s pretty sure— 
To be captured, and fall by the knife. 


9. 
ALL weapons I may well defy, 
For edge and point acute; 
My cut and thrust, all sufferers must 
Accord the first repute. 


In hand that’s fierce, I cut or pierce 
With that relentless force 

Which tortures still (though slow to kill), 
And wounds without remorse. 


Within the heart my victims smart, 
Their anguish oft unseen ; 

For casual eyes scarce recognize 
My dastard blow, I ween. 
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WE present this month, as we have promised 
our lady friends, some of the choicest designs 
ever given in the nursery department. For 
fuller instructions to young mothers, see our 
** Chitchat” of the month. 

Fig. 1—An exquisite christening robe of 
cambric, the front en tablier, in rich insertion 
and embroidered bands, set in alternate rows, 
and edged by a rich revers or side trimming of 
the same. The waist and sleeves are in the 
same style, looped by bows of white satin rib- 
bon. Rosette of the same, with four drooping 
points where the waist joins the skirt. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Two styles of christening or 
out-of-door caps, the first of Valenciennes in- 
sertion, and a full frill or border of the same 
lace, with knots of ribbon any delicate color the 
mother may fancy. The second has a crown- 
piece of overlaying rows of insertion, Mecklin, 
Valenciennes, or any pretty lace, with a front 
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of fine ribbon loops, set on the net foundation, 
also in rows. 





Fig. 4.—Drawn silk or satin hat, with soft 
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crown, suitable for a little girl from two to five { in short clothes. The front and trimming of 
years old. thick insertion and edging; material, cambric 
Fig. 5.—French walking-dress for a child just { or brilliante. 





Fig. 6.—Cambric dress, with front of embroi- 
dery, showing the present fashion of shoulder- 


knots and sashes; intended for a child a year 
and a half or two years old. 





DIFFERENT PATTERNS FOR WHEELS USED IN EMBROIDERY. 
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LADY’S CRAVAT OR NECK-TIE. 
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APPLIQUE BRACELET. 


(To be worn with the Neck-Tie described below.) 


Materials.—Two yards of ribbon the width represented 
in the engraving, a small quantity of stiff white net, 
sewing-silk, either white or to match with the ribbon, 
and a few pearls of the size seen in the engraving. 

Wuirs, light pink, blue, or salmon, are the 
colors most suitable for evening dress, and it 
may be well to remark that, by working a rib- 
bon of any light hue with white silk, the effect 
is more delicate than if the sewing-silk were of 
the tint of the ribbon. This bracelet is to be 
worked exactly like the cravat, with which it is 
to correspond, and to the instructions for which 
we refer the reader. It is made up thus: Cut 
off two pieces of ribbon, each about three-eighths 
of a yard long. Join each into a round, and 
line it with a bit of ribbon or sarsenet not quite 
so wide. Make runnings at a quarter of an 
inch from each edge, in which fasten some 
elastic. This slips over the hand. From the 
remainder of the ribbon cut two pieces for the 
knots of the bows; then divide the remainder 
into halves, mark each end as seen in the en- 
graving, work them, then make them up into a 
trimming of two bows and two ends (one of 
which is very short), add the knot, and fasten 
them to the bracelets. 





LADY’S CRAVAT OR NECK-TIE, IN 
APPLIQUE. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Three-quarters of a yard of broad glacé or 
sarsenet ribbon, blue, pink, or white; a few. bugle 
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pearls, some graduated round ditto; some rather stiff 
white net, and sewing-silk, which may either be white, 
or to match the ribbon. 


Tuts cravat is one of the very prettiest of 
Parisian novelties; it has the further merit of 
being ‘very easily and rapidly worked. The 
engraving gives the full size of one end of the 
neck-tie; the two, of course, correspond; and a 
small piece of ‘the ribbon, near the ends, must 
be also worked. The cravat is worn with a 
simple knot and ends, without bows. 

The design is to be traced on thick writing- 
paper, from the engraving; then all the outlines 
must be pricked, at regular intervals, with a 
coarse needle. The ribbon is then to be marked 
at each end in the manner in which embroidery 
patterns are generally prepared.- Tack the net 
underneath it, and work all the outlines in com- 
mon chain-stitch, which is to be done rather 
closely, especially at the edges. Then, with 
fine lace scissors, cut away the ribbon from all 
those parts where the net is seen in the engrav- 
ing, and add the pearls. 

Gray ribbon, with black net beads and bugles, 
worked with black silk, is extremely pretty 
for half mourning. Warm tints, such as rose, 
cerise, dark blue, are also worked with black. 
It is always advisable to choose a stiff net ; that 
which is soft and silky is not strong enough to 
support the weight of the thick ribbon and 
beads. 

The only fault in our engraving is that it is 
lower side up. 
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GENTLEMEN’S KNITTED BRACES. 


Materials.—Rich. dark blue, or crimson crochet silk ; 
two knitting-needles, No. 14. 





Cast on 19 stitches. 

Ist row.—Knit 2,m 1, k 1, slip 1, k 1, pass 
the slip stitch over, p 1, k 2 t, k 1,p 1,k 1, 
slip 1, k 1, pass the slip stitch over, p 1, k 2 t, 
«x1,mi1,k 2. 

2d.—Purl 5, k 1, p2, k 1,p 2,k 1, p5. 

3d.—Knit 2,m 1,k 1,m 1, slip 1, k 1, pass 
the slip stitch over, p 1, k 2t, p1,slip1,k 1, 
pass the slip stitch over, m 1, k 1, m 1, k 2. 

4th.—Purl 6, k 1, p 1, k 1, p1,k 1, p 6. 

5th.—Knit 2, m 1, k 3, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass 
the slip stitch over, p 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass the 
slip stitch over, m 1, k 3, m 1, k 2. 

6th.—-Purl 8, k 1, p 8. 

7th.—Knit 2, m 1, k 5, m 1, slip 1, k 2 t, pass 
the slip stitch over, m 1, k 5, m 1, k 2. 

8th.—Purled. 

Repeat this pattern until you have done the 
sength required for one-half of the braces. Then 
cast on, and do another length. When made 
up, they should be lined with white Petersham 
ribbon, and finished with white kid trimmings. 





KNITTED CHAIR-TIDY. 


Cast on 60 stitches. No. 8 tidy cotton. 

fst row.—Knitted. 2d.—Purled. 

Rd.—Knitted. 4th.—Purled. 

5th.—Knit 4, * thread over, knit two together, 
repeat from * 25 times. Finish with knit 2, 
knit two together. 

6th.—Purled. 

7th.—Knit 4, * thread over, knit two together, 








repeat from * 24 times. Finish with knit 3, 
knit two together. 

8th.—Purled, taking the two last stitches to- 
gether. 

9th.—Knit 5, * thread over, knit two together, 
repeat from * 23 times. Finish with knit 2, 
knit two together. 

10th.—Same as the 8th. 

Repeat the 8th and 9th rows until you have 
but eleven stitches remaining, alternately com- 
mencing the knitted rows by knitting 4 and 5 
stitches. The seventh is commenced with knit 
4, the ninth with knit 5, and the eleventh must 
be commenced with knit 4, the thirteenth with 
knit 5, and so on throughout the whole. 

When commenced with knit 4, finish with 
knit 3, knit two together, as in seventh row, 
and when with knit 5, finish with knit 2, knit 
two together. 

When there are but eleven stitches remaining, 
knit 4, thread over, knit two together, knit 3, 
knit two together. Next, which is the 56th row, 
purled, take the two last together. 

57th.—Knit 7, knit two together. 

58th.—Purled, take the last two together. 

59th.—Knit 5, knit two together. 
60th.—Purled. 

61st.—Knit 2 together, knit 2, knit 2 together. 

62d.—Purl 2, purl 2 together. 

63d.—Knit the two last, break and draw 
through the cotton. 

PATTERN FOR THE Borper.—Cast on thir- 
teen stitches, of cotton the same number of the 
tidy. 

1st row.—Knitted. 

2d.—Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit 1, thread over twice, knit 2 together, 
knit 6. 

3d.—Knit 8, purl 1, knit 1, thread over twice, 
purl 2 together, knit 2. 

4th.—Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit 10. 

5th.—Knit 10, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 2. 

6th.—Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 1, * thread over twice, knit two 
together, repeat from *, knit 5. 

7th.—Knit 7, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 1, 
thread over twice, purl two together, knit 2. 

8th.—Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 12. 

9th.—Knit 12, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 2. 

10th.—Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 1, * thread over twice, knit two 
together, repeat from * twice, knit 5. 

11th.—Knit 7, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 2, 
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purl 1, knit 1, thread over twice, purl two 
together, knit 2. 
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8th.—* 2 long under the 3 chain in the last row, 
3 chain, 2 long under the same chain, repeat 


12th.—_Knit 2, thread over twice, purl two } this four times more, 2 chain, 17 long the first 


together, knit 15. 

13th.—Knit 7, with the left hand pin slip 6 
over the last that was knit, knit 8, thread over 
twice, purl two together, knit 2; this row com- 
pletes the pattern. 

Commence again at the second row. 
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EXPLANATION OF STITCHES. 


Chain stitch is made by forming a loop, and 
drawing one loop through the other. 

De, or double crochet, is made by inserting the 
hook through the loop, and drawing the cotton 
through, then draw the cotton through the two 
loops ; there will then be only one loop on the 
hook. 

Long stitch is made by twisting the cotton 
over the hook, and inserting the hook into the 
loop, draw the cotton through two loops, and 
again through two; there will then be only one 
loop on the hook. 

In working the Collars, care must be taken 
never to turn the work, but commence always 
at one end and cut off at the other, and begin 
again. 

No. 1.—L’INFANTA. 

Materials.—No. 24 Evans’s boar’s head cotton; steel 
crochet hook; guaging in stem, No. 20. 

Make a chain of 168 stitches. 

1st row.—2 long into 1 loop of the foundation, 
1 chain, miss 1 loop, and repeat. 

There should be in this row 84 of the double 
stitches. 

2d.—1 de 7 chain, dc into the fourth loop, 7 
chain, repeat. 

3d.—1 de 3 chain, de into centre in 7 of last 
row, repeat. 

4th.—10 long, 7 chain, 10 long the first into 
the eighth loop, 7 chain, and repeat. 

5th.—1 long, 3 chain *, 10 long the first on 
fourth long in last row, 7 chain, repeat from *. 

6th.—1 long, 5 chain *, 10 long the first on 
the fourth long in last row, 7 chain, repeat from *. 

Crochet the ends of the band in dc, taking 
care to make 18 stitches at each end. 

7th.—* 2 long into the second loop, 3 chain, 2 
long into the same loop, miss 2 loops, repeat 
this 4 times more, this will take up 15 of the de 
stitches, 1 chain, 1 long into the corner, 18 more 
long stitches, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, and repeat 
from *. 





to come on the second long in last row, repeat 
from * (but omit the 2 chain except at the cor- 
ners). 

9th.—The same as last row, only decreasing 
the long stitch to 15, making the first to come 
on the second long in last row. 

10th.—* 2 long under the 3 chain in last row, 
4 chain, 2 long under the same chain, 1 chain, 
repeat this four times more, 3 chain, 13 long the 
first to come on the second long in last row, 1 
chain, and repeat from * (the 3 chain before the 
long stitches are to be made only at the corners). 

11th.—* 2 long under the 4 chain in last row, 
4 chain, 2 long under the same chain, 2 chain, 
repeat this four times more, 2 chain, 11 long the 
first to come on the second long in last row, 2 
chain, repeat from *. (Observe to work 3 chain 
round the corners instead of 2.) 

12th.—2 long under the 4 chain in last row, 
4 chain, 2 long under the same chain, 3 chain, 
repeat this four times more, the last time make 
4 chain instead of 3, * 9 long the first to come 
on the second long of last row, 3 chain, 2 long 
under the 4 chain in last row, 4 chain, 2 long 
under the same chain, 2 chain, repeat from the 
first 2 long 4 times more (the last time 3 chain 
instead of 2), then repeat from * (round the cor- 
ners instead of 2 chain make 3). 

13th.—2 long under the 4 chain in last row, 
4 chain, 2 long under the same chain, 3 chain, re- 
peat this four times more, making 4 chain round 
the corner instead of three *, 7 long the first to 
come on the second long in last row, 3 chain, 2 
long under the 4 chain, 4 chain, 2 long under 
the same chain, 2 chain, repeat from the first 2 
long 4 times more, then 3 chain, repeat from * 
(round the corners make 4 chain). 

14th.—2 long under the 4 chain, 5 chain, 2 
long under the same chain, 5 chain, repeat this 
4 times more *, 5 double crochet the first to come 
on the second long stitch in last row, 2 chain, 2 
long under the four chain, 5 chain, 2 long under 
the same chain, repeat from the two chain 4 
times more, 2 chain, repeat from * (at the cor- 
ners make 5 in all the chains). 

15th.—2 long under the 5 chain, 6 chain, 2 
long under the same chain, 6 chain, repeat this 
4 times more, * 3 de the first to come on the 
second dc in last row, 2 chain, 2 long under the 
5 chain, 5 chain, 2 long under the same chain, 
2 chain, repeat from the first 2 long 4 times 
more, then repeat from *. (Observe to make 6 
chain all round the corners.) 
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Malterials.—Penelope canvas, 4 oz. black Berlin wool, 
4 oz. Soie d’ Alzer ; cord, tassels, and silk to correspond. 

Tarts is a Parisian article of furniture, which 
will be found at once useful and elegant. It is 
intended to hold odds and ends of all sorts, and 
to stand on a table between two windows, hav- 
ing the appearance of being suspended to the 

« wall by the cords, as seen in the engraving. 

It is formed in the following manner: A 
piece of work about half a yard long, straight at 
the sides, and at one edge of the length, but at 
the other formed in the ornamental manner 
given in the pattern, is lined with thin card- 
board and silk. A straight piece, 14 inches 
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DRAWING-ROOM WHATNOT. 


long, and the depth of tne enas, cuvered on both 
sides with silk, forms the back ; and the bottom 
is made to fix the two, being straight at one side 
and rounded at the other. It should be three 
inches wide in the centre, and gradually nar- 
rowing to a point at each extremity. 

The piece of work may be variously made. 
Sometimes it is of rich moire silk, with velvet 
applique, finished with gold braid, cord, and 
beads. This is the richest description of What- 
not. Some are worked in canvas, as in the 
present example; the pattern being done en- 
tirely in one color, and the ground in another 
without any shading whatever. 





EMBROIDERED BRACELET. 





Materials.—Ribbon velvet, half ounce gold bullion, 
white embroidery chenille, pearls, and fancy buttons, 


Tuars design is so simple that no difficulty can 
occur in tracing from it a pattern of the full size 
required. The velvet most suitable is either 
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If white che- 


maroon or purple, with pearls. 
nille be thought too delicate, green ombre silk 


may be used for the leaves. After the design is 
marked on the velvet, a piece of thin fine linen 
should be gummed with a solution of isinglass 
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lightly at the back. It must then be putina 
frame, and worked. All the stems are done in 
gold bullion ; the same material also surrounds 
the flowers, which are formed of seven seed- 
pearls. Short white bugles are introduced be- 
tween the pearls. 

This kind of embroidery is now much used 
for napkin-rings. The velvet is mounted on a 
ring of card-board or light wood, and the initial 
embroidered on one side. 





NEW STYLE OF CUFF. 
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LAMP-MAT. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—A square of French canvas, 30 yards of 
gold braid or straw, 1 oz. of purple, and 1 oz. of green 
Berlin wool; also 8 skeins of each of six shades of the 
same green. A mesh about three-quarters of an inch 
wide. 


Enrarce the pattern and mark it on the 
canvas, having a margin all round of at least 
twelve threads. The border is very simple; 
the top and bottom are worked in the following 
manner :— 

lst row.—The braid is to be entirely covered 
with green wool. 

2d.—1 square green, * miss 5 squares, cover 
2, miss 1, cover 2, *; repeat to the end of the 
row, which you will finish with, miss 5, cover 1. 

3d.—1 square green, * 1 straw, 3 green, * 1 
straw, 1 green *, 3 times *; repeat end with 1 
straw, 3 green, 1 straw, 1 green. 

4th.—1 green, * 1 straw, 3 green, 3 straw, 3 
green, 1 straw, * to the end, which finish with 
1 straw, 3 green, 1 straw, 1 green. 

5th.—Like 3d. 

6th.—Like 2d. 

The sides must be made to correspond. 

The dark parts of the engraving represent 
those places where purple is to be used instead 
of green. 

The six shades of green are for a raised fringe, 
which is intended to finish the mat. A single 
round of each shade, beginning with the darkest, 
is to be worked over the mesh. The rows are 
then to be cut, and combed out with a fine 
comb. 





DRESSES FOR YOUNG MISSES. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


We have selected two charming juvenile 
figures to lead in our chapter of “ Novelties.’ 
Both are walking-dresses, and may be adapted 
for little girls from six to fourteen, with some 
modifications, though designed for the ages of 
ten and twelve. 

Fig. 1 has a plain cashmere or merino dress 
of any shade or color that may suit the fancy. 
The skirt and sleeves are ornamented by rows 
of embroidery, or applique of velvet leaves, 
darker than the ground of the dress. Oak 
leaves and acorns are a very pretty pattern. 
Mantle of remarkably graceful shape, with 
broad bands of silver-gray plush. Close ruby- 
colored velvet bonnet, with a short plume out- 
side, and full ruche of blonde around the face. 
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Pantalettes of cambric embroidery, coming just - 


above the boot. 

Fig. 2.—Spring walking-dress of pale gray 
silk. The mantle is light and loose, with 
sleeves demi-long, fastened by bows of ribbon ; 
drawn silk bonnet, with full ruche of blonde 
and white rosebuds. Gray gaiters, tipped with 
patent leather. 





WORKED MUSLIN COLLAR. 
(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Tats collar also forms half the undersleeve, 
and is sewed on to the inserting band repre- 
sented above. 





LAMP OR GAS SHADE, 


Tet eee 


Tuts is a most beautiful and highly orna- 
mental shade. Take a shade frame and cover 


‘ subscribers. 


{ avery slight cost. 








it with dark green or black bobinet or crape. 
Sew round the top and bottom of it a wreath of 


green leaves, then arrange flowers tastefully all 


over it to cover it well, and have some hand- 


; some vines or pendent flowers hanging from it. 


This, when lit up, produces a very pretty effect. 
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IMITATION DRESDEN CHINA. 


ANoTuHER style of ornamentation for Godey’s 
Of course, we are the first to pub- 
lish it. 

This pretty work is so simple that a young 
lady of good taste can make many pretty orna- 


‘ ments for a table or mantle-piece, such as violet 


baskets, pin-vases, card-plates, and the like, at 
The materials should con- 
sist of a box of large size commercial wafers of 








mixed colors, and for a pin-vase, like the above 
design, a white china coffee-cup, from which 
the handle has been broken ; if with a gilt edge 
or gilt flower on the inside, it will be still pret- 
tier. The wafers, if rightly used, will in a few 
hours assume the appearance of china. For a 
violet basket or card-plate, a saucer should be 
used, with a handle of ribbon wire placed across 
the top ; the wire covered with white paper, so 
that the wafers will adhere to it 
Directions.—Moisten a green wafer with the 
lips, and with a sharp scissors cut out a leaf as 
in No. 1, marking the veins with a pin; while 
wet, place it according to design on the cup. 
For cistus flowers cut five petals, same as No. 2, 
only one petal from each wafer; bend them 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 
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slightly in your hand, and, while moist, fit as in 
design till the five which form the flowers are 
on. For stamens, cut a slip of wafer as No. 3, 
roll it up, fitting it to the heart of the flower 
with the point of the scissors. The flowers 
should vary in color; the most suitable are 
blue, pink, purple, and orange. 





BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


A NEGLIGEE, or a girdle, may be made in the 
same manner as the bracelet described in our 
last number, simply by working with longer 
silks, and making the cord for the interior of 
greater length. These would require tassels. 

The following cut represents one end of a 
negligée; it may be worked in pearls or black 
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beads. For the former, one dozen rows of seed- 

pearls, half a dozen rows of pearls two sizes 

larger, three rows of pearls about the size of a 
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small currant, and a skein of white China silk 
will be required. For the latter, three bunches 
of small cut-glass beads, two of round grain-like 
black beads, at least two sizes larger than the 
others, a row of cut-glass beads the size of small 
currants, and a skein of fine linen thread, or 
fine black silk twist, must be prepared. 

Thread four bead-needles with double silk, 
about three-quarters of a yard long; tie them 
together in pairs, leaving about an inch beyond 
the kaot; pin each pair side by side on toa 
lead pincushion, and work as follows :— 

Take two of the silks, thread nine small 
beads on each, make a diamond on these with 
four of the second-sized beads; thread nine 
small beads again on each; make another dia- 
mond with the second-sized beads, thread nine 
more small beads on each. Take the other pair 
of silks and work them in like manner. 

Take the two central silks of the four, and 
thread a second-sized bead on the right one, and 
cross the left one through it; thread a bead on 
this one just used, and cross the outer right silk 
through it; thread a bead on the outer left silk, 
and cross the left centre silk through it. We 
have now united the four rows by putting a 
second-sized bead between each. Take one of 
the largest beads and pass the two silks now in 
the centre through it. Thread three second- 
sized beads on each of the outer silks, and cross 
one of the middle ones through the last bead on 
each. Then thread a second-sized bead on one 
of the silks now in the middle, and cross the 
other through it, and the circle is complete. 
Repeat from the beginning. 

Do not draw the work too tight, or leave it 
loose and slovenly: it ought to fall softly, and 
yet show no threads. If compelled to join the 
silks, do it so that the large glass bead may re- 
ceive the knot and hide it. This requires 
management, as it can only be done when the 
ends to be joined are in the centre. 

The knob of the tassel is formed by sewing 
beads over a small mould or ball of wood, drilled 
through the centre with a good-sized hole. Any 
turner will make them. When used for black 
or for coral, they must be stained with black or 
red ink. The beads are threaded in alternate 
rows of nine and six, and closely arranged, one 
row at a time, over the surface of the ball. The 
thread must be very carefully fastened off when 
all is complete. 

To make the drops of the tassel, a bead-needle 
is threaded with a strong yard long, double 
needleful of silk or thread. Another needle is 
threaded with only a third of the length, and 
the two knotted together. On the longest silk 
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thread about eight small beads, and then a 
second-sized one, repeat this half a dozen times; 


PORTION OF TASSEL. 


then thread nine small and one second-sized 
bead five times; continue by threading ten four 
times, eleven three times, and twelve five times, 
placing a second-sized bead between each loop 
of small beads ; then decrease again in like ratio 
to eight. 

Now take the other needle and cross it or 
pass it upwards through each second-sized bead, 
drawing up that loop before proceeding to the 
next. Do not tighten or strain either of the 


threads, but let the festoon of loops fall softly. 
Two such festoons will be required for each 
tassel. Fasten off neatly and firmly, and unite 
the chain to the tassel by a sewing-needle and 
silk, concealing the ends in the knob of the 
tassel. This negligée may be worked of any 
length ; but about three-quarters of a yard, in- 
cluding the tassels, is long enough. 

When made with smaller sized beads, or with 
bugles, one-third of an inch long, in place of 
the nine beads, and diamonds of the small beads, 
and small beads forming the circle around a 
second-sized bead, the negligée pattern will be 
found to be a pretty trimming for dresses, jack- 
ets, black lace bonnets, &c. 

Our readers will find these instructions very 
suggestive ; for, when once they have mastered 
two or three patterns, they will be enabled to 
copy almost any gimp or beading they may see. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BANDS AND SLEEVES OF CHEMISES. 
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CONDIMENTS, OR SEASONING AGENTS. 


THE name of condiment is usually given to those sub- 
stances which are taken with foods for the immediate 
purpose of improving their flavor. But most of them 
serve other and much more important purposes in the 
animal economy than that of gratifying the palate. 
Most of them are, in fact, alimentary substances, the 
use of which has become habitual to us. 

But all the substances used as condiments are not 
necessary to our existence. This is the case with the 
aromatic and pungent condiments. The purpose which 
these substances serve in the animal economy is not 
very obvious; they probably act as stimulants, and, in 
some cases, they may answer to correct the injurious 
qualities of the food with which they are eaten. 

Saline Condiments.—Common salt is considered by 
most persons as a mere luxury, as if its use were only 
to gratify the taste, although it is essential to health 
and life, and is as much an aliment or food as either 
bread or flesh. It is a constituent of most of our food 
and drinks, and nature has kindly furnished us with 
an appetite for it. In many cases of disordered sto- 
mach, a teaspoonful of salt is a certain cure. In the 
violent internal pain, termed colic, a teaspoonful of salt, 
dissolved in a pint of cold water, taken as soon as pos- 
sible, with a short nap immediately after, is one of the 
most effectual and speedy remedies known. The same 
will relieve a person who seems almost dead from 
receiving a heavy fall. In an apoplectic fit, no time 
should be lost in pouring down salt water, if sufficient 
sensibility remains to allow of swallowing; if not, the 
head must be sponged with cold water until the sense 
returns, when the salt will restore the patient from 
lethargy. In cases of severe bleeding at the lungs, and 
when other remedies have failed, it has been found that 
two teaspoonfuls of salt completely stayed the blood. 

Acidulous Condiments.—Vinegar, either by accident 
or design, has been employed by mankind in all ages, 
in greater or less quantity, as an aliment, or rather 
substances naturally containing it in small quantities 
have been employed as food, or it has been artificially 
formed, to be used and eaten. It is necessary, in one 
or other form, for the preservation of health. The pro- 
longed absence from juicy vegetables or fruits, or their 
preserved juices, is a cause of scurvy. Vinegar is used 
as a condiment on account of its agreeable flavor and 
refreshing odor. It is employed alone or with pickles. 
When taken in small quantities, it is wholesome; but, 
of course, if immoderately used, it will cause trouble. 
Citric acid is employed, as a substitute for lemon and 
lime-juice, in the preparation of cooling and refreshing 
beverages. Tartaric acid is employed as a cheap sup- 
stitute for citric acid or lemon-juice. Besides being 
cheaper, it has another advantage over citric acid; it is 
not deliquescent (or does not contract moisture) when 
exposed to the air. Cream of tartar is used in making 
cooling drinks. There are other acids, contained in 
fruits and vegetables, which are constantly employed 
and necessarily eaten by all. 

Oily Condiments are oils derived from the seeds of fruit 
called vegetable oils. They are used raw, as in almonds, 
walnuts, flaxseed, cocoa-nuts, and nutmeg and other 
fruits. They are also pressed, as olive oil or sweet oil, 
oil of almonds, and many volatile or essential oils. The 
sweet or savory herbs, such as mint, marjoram, sage, 


&c., owe their peculiar flavor and odor to volatile oil 
contained in the leaves. In fact, all fruits and leaves, 
and some vegetables, ac onions, garlic, with the spices, 
owe their grateful odor and taste to volatile oil. These 
oils, prepared, sold, and dissolved in spirit of wine, 
form the essences for flavoring, &c. 

For eating or cooking, almonds should be blanched, on 
account of the injurious qualities of the husk. 

Bitter Almonds are more or less poisonous to all 
animals. Dogs, pigeons, &c., are readily destroyed by 
eating these nuts. When eaten in large quantities, 
bitter almonds have caused fatal consequences. The 
oil of bitter almonds is a very powerful poison, being 
four times as powerful as prussic acid. A single drop 
will kill a cat in a few minutes. From this fact, it is 
highly improper for ignorant persons to employ it, yet 
it is extensively used by cooks and confectioners for 
flavoring. 

Butter is employed as a condiment. When rancid by 
keeping, or when melted by heat, it is injurious to the 
dyspeptic. 


ON PASTRY. 


One of the oldest and most current modes of cooking, 
either by mixing oil or butter with the flour, sweetened, 
scented, or flavored, according to the fancy of the cook, 
is pastry. The Romans had their peculiar cakes of 
paste, the Egyptians had theirs; in fact, all countries 
have, during the periods of the greatest prosperity, 
endeavored to add to the number of their luxuries new 
modes of making paste. With none of these have we, 
at the present moment, anything to do; our task is to 
show how paste can be made to suit everybody. 


Purr PasTe.—Put one pound of flour upon your 
pastry slab; make a hole in the centre, in which put a 
teaspoonful of salt; mix it with cold water into a softish 
flexible paste with the right hand; dry it off a little 
with flour until you have well cleared the paste from 
the slab, but do not work it more than you can possibly 
help; let remain two minutes upon the slab, then have 
a pound of fresh butter, from which you have squeezed 
all the buttermilk in a cloth, bringing it to "the same 
consistency as the paste, upon which place it; press it 
out flat with the hand, then fold over the edges of the 
paste so as to hide the butter, and roll it with the roll- 
ing-pin to the thickness of half an inch, thus making it 
about two feet in length ; fold over one-third, over which 
again pass the rolling-pin; then fold over the other third, 
thus forming a square; place it with the ends top and 
bottom before you, shaking a little flour both under and 
over, and repeat the rolls and turns twice again as 
before; flour a baking-sheet, upon which lay it, upon 
ice, if handy, or in some cool place, for half an hour; 
then roll twice more, turning it as before; place again 
upon the ice a quarter of an hour; give it two more 
rolls, making seven in all, and it is ready for use, as 
directed in the following receipts. You must continu- 
ally add enough flour while rolling to prevent your paste 
sticking to the slab. 

When I state that upwards of a hundred different 
kinds of cakes may be made from this paste and the 
following, I am sure it will be quite sufficient to urge 
upon every cook the necessity of paying every attention 
to their fabrication, as it will well repay for the study 
and trouble. One-fourth of this quantity may be made. 


HAur-Purr Paste.—Put on the dresser or table one 
pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, two ounces of 
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butter; mix all together, then add half a pint of water, 
or little more; form a softish paste—do not work it too 
much with the hand, or it will make it hard and tough; 
throw some more flour lightly over and under; roll it 
out with a rolling-pin half an inch thick, about a foot 
long; then have half a pound of fresh butter equally as 
stiff as the paste; break it into small pieces, and put it 
on the paste; throw a little more flour on it, and fold it 
over in two folds; throw some more flour on the slab, 
roll it out three or four times, letting it rest between 
each two rolls, and it is then ready for use. 

It can be made with lard instead of butter. 

The yolk of an egg, or the juice of half a lemon, added 
to the water, makes it lighter. 

Half butter and half lard may be used, or if the butter 
is too dear, use all lard; if neither, mix well with the 
flour two ounces of dripping, no salt, lay it on the board, 
and mix half a pint of water, till a softish paste; roll it 
out, then chop a quarter of a pound of good beef suet 
very fine; mix with a quarter of a pound of good drip- 
ping, free from water or gravy; roll out the paste, and 
add the dripping and suet as preceding receipt. 


PLAINER PASTE, FOR MEAT Pres.—Put into a pan 
half a pound of flour, quarter of a pound of dripping, 
half a teaspoonful of salt; rub all well together for 
about three minutes; add by degrees half a pint of 
water; mix the paste well; it requires to be rather 
hard; throw some flour on the board, roll, and use it 
instead of puff paste; three, or even two ounces, of 
dripping will be enough where economy is required, or 
many children to feed. 

Where the cottager has a small garden, in which he 
can grow a few herbs, which I have already recom- 
mended, then introduce in the paste a little chopped 
parsley or eschalot, a very small piece of winter savory 
or thyme, or bayleaf chopped fine; these herbs cost lit- 
tle, and are at once relishing, refreshing, and whole- 
some. 

By the same rule the same paste will do for fruit-pies, 
mixed with a little grated lemon or orange-peel, with 
the addition of a teaspoonful of sugar. 


SHort Paste.—Put on a slab or board a pound of 
flour, two ounces of pounded sugar, or whitey-brown, 
six ounces of butter, one egg, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a pint of water; mix sugar and butter well to- 
gether; add it with the water by degrees to the flour, 
and form a nice paste, but firmer than puff paste; use 
where described. 

In a farm-house, for a treat, they use cream to make 
this paste. 


PuppIne Paste.—Iist Class Paste. Put on a slab, 
table, board, or basin, one pound of flour, half a pound 
of beef or mutton suet, chopped rather fine—the first is 
preferable—form a well with your hand in the centre of 
the flour; add the suet, a teaspoonful of salt, half of 
pepper; moisten all with water, working the flour in by 
degrees, till it forms a stiff paste; work it well for two 
minutes; throw a little flour on the slab, with the paste 
on it; let it remain five minutes, then roll it out to any 
thickness you like. This will be referred to very often, 
therefore pay particular attention to it, and give it an 
important place in the book. For savory pudding, I 
sometimes vary the flavor, by adding a little chopped 
parsley, or a little onion, or thyme, or mushrooms in it. 

2d Class Paste. Proceed the same way, putting only 
six ounces of suet. 


3d Class Paste. The same, with four ounces, 
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4th Class Paste. 
dripping. 

Lamb, veal, and pork fat, may be used; but as they 
do not chop so floury, the paste is heavier. But they 
can be be used for baked puddings. 





The same, with four ounces of 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


REMEDY FOR THE GovuT.—Dissolve two ounces of 
guiaicum in three ounces of the best French brandy. 
One or two tablespoonfuls of this solution to be taken 
every morning, fasting, taking afterwards either a cup 
of tea or of water. 

HEADACHE.—To prevent headache, follow Aberne- 
thy’s advice: keep the head cool and the feet warm, 
Aperient medicines, cupping between the shoulders, and 
blistering behind the ears are very good remedies. Nerv- 
ous headaches are cured by stimulants, such as snuff, 
smelling-salts, aromatic vinegar, &c.; and as often by 
rest and quiet, or by a few drops of laudanum, taken in 
water, and by avoiding light. 

CRAMP IN THE STOMACH.—When cramp occurs in 
the stomach, a teaspoonful of sal volatile, in water, or 
a drachm glassful of good brandy should be swallowed 
immediately. 

Warts.—Eisenberg says, in his * Advice on the 
Hand,” that the hydrochlorate of lime is the most cer- 
tain means of destroying warts; the process, however, 
is very slow, and demands perseverance, for, if discon- 
tinued before the proper time, no advantage is gained. 
The following is a simple cure: On breaking the stalk 
of the crowfoot plant in two, a drop of milky juice will 
be observed to hang on the upper part of the stem; if 
this be allowed to drop on the wart, so that it be well- 
saturated with the juice, in about three or four dressings 
the warts will die, and may be taken of with the fingers. 
They may be removed by the above means from the 
teats of cows, where they are sometimes very trouble- 
some, and prevent them standing quiet to be milked, 


REMEDY FOR SprAins.—Cloths wet freely in a strong 
and cold solution of salt and water, applied and perse- 
vered in, generally effects a speedy cure. If necessary 
to make a shift, and the part is very painful, apply the 
leaves of garden wormwood wet in spirits. Should the 
part injured remain weak, as it sometimes does in severe 
sprains, a safe remedy is to pump or pour on cold water 
freely for a few mornings. 


THE TOILET 


BALDNESss is generally produced by fever or old age, 
but is sometimes found in comparatively young persons, 
enjoying perfect health. When the hair bulbs or roots 
have disappeared, there is no means known that will 
restore the hair, notwithstanding daily assurances to 
the contrary by hair quacks and numerous advertising 
impostors. When a disposition to baldness exists, or 
when the hair falls off in large quantities, the constant 
use of the hairbrush and emollient oil or pomatum, 
scented with some stimulating aromatic, will generally 
prove sufficient. Should this not suceed, the head should 
be shaved. The following may tend to strengthen the 
hair and keep the head clean. 

1. Salad oil, one ounce ; oil of origanum, twelve drops: 
oil of rosemary, ten drops; oil of lavender, six drops; 
oil of cloves, two drops; mix and shake well together. 

2. Pomade. Beef suet, one ounce; tincture of canthae 
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rides, one teaspoonful; oil of origanum and bergamot, 
of each ten drops. Melt the suet, and when nearly 
cold, add the rest and stir until set. We have more 
faith in good brushing than anything. Many persons 
keep their hair in the best possible condition by this 
means alone, and it has a bright clean appearance, far 
superior to anything produced by oil or pomade. A 
hairbrush should not be kept in use too long, or it will 
fail to excite the minute oil glands at the roots of the 
hair so as to make them give forth their contents. Men 
would not do amiss to have two best hard, large hair- 
brushes, and to use one in each hand, brushing the 
head briskly for five minutes each morning. The hair 
would not require anything doing to it for the rest of the 
day, and, in most cases, all pomatums and hair oils 
may be dispensed with. 

Oponto TootH-PowpER.—Precipitated chalk, four 
ounces; charcoal-powder, a quarter of an ounce; orris- 
root powder, two ounces: otto of rose, ten drops; oil of 
sandal-wood, five drops. Mix the ingredients well to- 
gether, and the odonto is ready for use. In place of oil 
of sandal-wood, one ounce of sandal-wood powder may 
be used for economy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Preserve Furs anp WOOLLENS FROM MoTHs. 
—Let the former be occasionally combed while in use, 
and the latter be brushed and shaken. When not 
wanted, dry them first, let them be cool, then mix 
among them bitter apples from the apothecary’s, in 
small muslin bags, sewing them in several folds of linen 
earefully turned in at the edges, and keep from damp. 

SEALING-WAX may be taken out of table-covers by 
dissolving the spots with spirits of wine or naphtha. 
Apply the spirit with a camel’s-hair pencil. 

A VARNISH TO COLOR BASKETS AND OLD STRAW 
Hats.—Take either red or black sealing-wax; to every 
two ounces of sealing-wax add one ounce of rectified 
spirits of wine; pound the wax fine, then sift it through 
a fine lawn sieve, till you have made it extremely fine; 
put it into a large phial with the spirits of wine, shake 
it; let it stand near the fire forty-eight hours, shaking it 
often; then with brush, a hog’s brisile brush, lay it all 
over the baskets. Let it dry, and repeat the operation 
a second time. 

To MAKE EconomicaL Warte Hovsk-Paint.— 
Skim-milk, two quarts; fresh slaked lime, eight ounces; 
linseed-oil, six ounces; white burgundy pitch, two 
ounces; Spanish white, three pounds. The lime to be 
slaked in water, exposed to the air, mixed in about one- 
fourth of the milk; the oil in which the pitch is pre- 
viously dissolved, to be added, a little at a time; then 
the rest of the milk, and afterwards the Spanish white. 
This quantity is sufficient for twenty-seven square 
yards, two coats. 

Rust.—The preservation of iron and steel from rust 
is a very important consideration in domestic economy. 
The following plan of doing this is very little known, and 
is far superior to any other: Add to a quart of cold 
water half a pound of quicklime; let this stand until 
the top is perfectly clear; pour off the clear liquid, and 
stir up with it a quantity of olive oil, until the mixture 
becomes a thick cream, or rather assumes the consist- 
ence of butter which has been melted for the table, and 
has become cold. Rub the iron or steel which is to be 
put by with this mixture, and then wrap it up in paper. 
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Knives and other steel articles treated in this way will 
not acquire the slightest rust. If the nature of the arti- 
cles will not admit of their being wrapped up in paper, 
they will remain free from rust by covering them more 
thickly with the mixture. 

To PREVENT THE FORMATION OF CRUST UPON THE 
INSIDE OF TEAKETTLES.—Put into the teakettle a flat 
oyster-shell. It will attract the stony particles that are 
in the water to itself, and prevent their forming upon 
the kettle. 

Userut Kwnire-Boarp.—A common knife-board 
covered with thick buff leather, on which is put emery, 
one part; crocus-root, three parts, in very fine powder, 
mixed into a thick paste with a little lard in sweet oil, 
and spread on the leather to the thickness of a shilling, 
gives a superior edge and polish to knives, and will not 
wear the knives so much as the common method of using 
brick-dust on a board. 


GLoveEs TO CLEAN. 1. Dry Cleaning.—Lay them out 
flat, then rub into them a mixture of finely-powdered 
fuller’s earth and alum; sweep it off with a brush; 
sprinkle them with dry bran and whiting; lastly, dust 
them well. This will not do if they are very dirty. 





Parlor Amusements 





To SusPEND A RING BY A THREAD THAT HAS BEEN 
Burnt.—The thread having been previously soaked in 
common salt and water, tie it to a ring, not larger than 
a wedding-ring. When you apply the flame of a candle 
to it, though the thread burn to ashes, it will yet sustain 
the ring. 

CHEMICAL ILLUMINATIONS.—Put into a middling- 
sized bottle, with a short wide neck, three ounces of oil 
or spirit of oil, with twelve ounces of common water, 
and throw into it, at different times, an ounce or two of 
iron filings. A violent commotion with then take place, 
and white vapors will arise from the mixture. Ifa taper 
be held to the mouth of the bottle, these vapors will in- 
flame, and produce a violent explosion; which may be 
repeated as long as the vapors continue. 


To MAKE THE APPEARANCE OF A FLASH OF 
LIGHTNING WHEN ANY ONE ENTERS A ROOM WITH A 
LIGHTED CANDLE.—Dissclve camphor in spirit of wine, 
and deposit the vessel containing the solution in a very 
close room, where the spirit of wine must be made to 
evaporate by strong and speedy boiling. If any one then 
enters the room with a lighted candle, the air will in- 
flame; but the combustion will be so sudden, and of so 
short duration, as to occasion no danger. 


THe Fiery Fountarin.—If twenty grains of phos- 
phorus, cut very small, and mixed with forty grains of 
powdered zinc, be put into four drachms of water, and 
two drachms of concentrated sulphuric acid be added 
thereto, bubbles of inflamed phosphuretted hydrogen gas 
will quickly cover the whole surface of the fluid in suc- 
cession, forming 4 real fountain of fire. 


A LAMP THAT WILL BURN TWELVE MONTHS WITH- 
ovuT REPLENISHING.—Take a stick of phosphorus, 
and put it into a large dry phial, not corked, and it will 
afford a light sufficient to discern any object in a room, 
when held near it. The phial should be kept in a cool 
place, where there is no great current of air, and it will 
continue its luminous appearance for more than twelve 
months. 
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EDITORS’ 


In the December number we called attention to the 
probable sufferings of the poor in our large cities during 
the coming winter. The privations and distress are 
now, and have been for the past two months, far greater 
and wider than we anticipated. The want of work has 
reduted hundreds, ay, thousands who have heretofore 
supported themselves, to the only resource left, that of 
alms. What shall be done, not merely to relieve the 
present sufferings of the poor, but to guard against the 
recurrence of a like calamity? 

Giving money to the poor, even though sufficient 
could be raised to support them, is not the way to pre- 
vent pauperism. We can keep them in existence by 
aims-giving; but it is merely the animal life we sus- 
tain. None of their own energies of body and soul are 
employed and strengthened, except the faculties of in- 
vention and deception. In truth, unless under very 
extraordinary circumstances, such as misfortunes by 
fire, flood, or pestilence, the providing of funds for the 
benefit of those persons who are able to work is but a 
premium to idleness and vice, And yet it is no less 
true that, if those who have only their own labor to 
depend cn for support are unable to obtain employment 
and a just price for their work, that is, such wages as 
will, if they are prudent and temperate, suffice to main- 
tain them, they must be provided for by charity or must 
perish. 

Such a state of destitution, for want of work, is now 
felt by thousands of families in our land. These must 
be relieved or must starve; but while charity is kind in 
giving, would it not be well to be forecasting also, and 
see if measures cannot be taken to aid those who are 
usually able to earn enough for their own support in 
methods of taking care of their earnings and expending 
their means to the best advantage? The poor are often 
improvident, because they are ignorant of the best 
methods of economy ; and the random manner in which 
they live prevents them from acquiring wisdom by ex- 
perience. The household is the place of comfort, if any 
is ever enjoyed by families, and there all reforms which 
really civilize and improve the masses must be wrought 
out. The best, the most efficacious charity to the poor 
is that course of treatment from the more fortunate 
classes of society which shall call forth their own ener- 
gies, and encourage them to work their own way upward 
to the enjoyments of life. The homes of the poor labor- 
ing people, and the emigrants’ places of abode in parti- 
cular, should be often visited by the warm sympathies 
of American benevolence. A band of Christian ladies 
so organized and allotted to the different sections of the 
city that each one should have two or three of these 
families, where women and children need a helpful 
friend and kind adviser, under her care, would soften or 
heal an incalculable burden of sorrow and want, and 
probably prevent a greater amount of vice and crime 
than that now punished by the laws. 

The establishment of “ Evening Schools,’ for the 
benefit of the working classes, is a great step in the 
work of reform. “The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations” is another cheering sign of that true benevolence 
which “ blesseth him who gives and him who takes.” 
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The employment of city missionaries to visit the poor is 
one of the most sacred duties of Gospel ministry; but 
still a golden link is wanting to complete the chain of 
mercy that shall draw the darkened to the light of hope, 
and bind together the hearts of the whole community in 
the confidence of love and gratitude. The machinery, so 
to speak, is already prepared by the “ Union Benevolent 
Association” of Philadelphia, The officers are gentle- 
men of the highest character; the “ visitors’ ladies 
whose names, enrolled in this good work, elevate their 
sex. More than three hundred have devoted themselves 
to the duty, but a much larger nun.ver is required to 
carry out the plan effectually over the consolidated city. 
What a happy opportunity it offers to the noble-hearted 
woman thus to have the field of doing good opened to 
her, systematized and guaranteed by the authority and 
aid of good men! Does any one fear that the most de- 
licate purity of the female sex may be hazarded by such 
a proceeding? Do those high-hearted English women 
suffer in public estimation who have gone to Constan- 
tinople, to bind up the wounds and watch over the sick 
and dying soldiers of the allied army? Shall American 
women shrink from the duty of visiting, comforting, 
aiding those in their own cities who are wounded, suf- 
fering, down-trodden in the battle of life? Shall women 
fear to go where little children dwell, and share the 
watch with angels? 

CHINESE NOVELS.—A very copious, and on the whole 
interesting, department of Chinese literature, is the 
novel. This term, however, though generally adopted 
by our countrymen in the East, conveys an erroneous 
idea to the reader, who is accustomed to apply it to a 
series of adventures, having one plot and one interest. 
They are what we would call nowvelettes or stories. The 
longest of these, of which Du Halde gives a translation, 
though filling only twenty pages, includes severa) plots. 
In these short narratives it is not attempted, and indeed 
it would be hardly practicable, to give any minute deli- 
neation of character, or detail of social intercourse. 
They exhibit, however, a varied picture of human life, 
including more of its sober realities than was to be found 
till very lately in similar works in this country, in which 
the actors were almost exclusively confined to one class, 
and the interest excited by a single passion. M, Remu- 
sat, who is so well entitled to speak on the subject, 
observes :— 

‘The men and women whom they introduce are men 
and women acting naturally, within the cirele of their 
passions and motives. Integrity is to be seen in con- 
trast with intrigue, and honest men involved in the 
snares of knavery. The characters are generally per- 
sons of the middle or intermediate classes, such as 
magistrates, governors of towns, judges, councillors of 
state, and men of letters. We might be tempted to re- 
gard most of them as the private memoirs of some par- 
ticular families, composed by an accurate and faithful 
observer. Visits and the formalities of polished states- 
men; assemblies, and above all the conversations which 
render them agreeable, and the amusements 
which prolong them; walks of the admirers of nature; 
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journeys; the manceuvres of lawyers; literary exami- 
nations; and, in the sequel, marriage, form their most 
frequent episodes and ordinary comclusions.” 

It may be added that the incidents, as in the drama, 
follow each other in a lively and rapid succession, and 
are often original and striking. We shall give an ex- 
ample from Du Halde’s principal novel :— 

“A man, whose brother was supposed to be dead, 
endeavored to compel his widow to marry another hus- 
band; and, from the power attached in China to this 
relationship, she found herself without the means of 
resistance. The lady, therefore, as*is common with 
damsels in distressed situations in China, determined 
to put an end to her life; for which purpose she sus- 
pended herself by a cord to a beam in an inner apart- 
ment. It so happened, however, that the cord broke, 
and ehe fell on the floor. Yang, the wife and accom- 
plice of her persecutor, being in the outer room, ran in 
on hearing the noise, but stumbled over the almost life- 
less body of her sister-in-law, when her headdress was 
thrown to some distance. At this moment a knock at 
the door announced the arrival of the merchant, who 
came to carry off the unfortunate widow. Yang, anx- 
ious to avoid delay on an occasion where speed was 
necessary, yet unwilling to appear without a headdress, 
hastily put on the mourning one of her sister-in-law, 
and ran to admit the strangers. The headdress hap- 
pened to be the mark by which they were to recognize 
their victim. Yang, therefore, was instantly seized and 
placed in a chair, where her loud cries, proclaiming the 
mistake, were drowned by the sound of trumpets and 
musical instruments usual on such occasions, and now 
redoubled to prevent the expected clamor from being 
beard. Thus she was hurried into a vessel prepared 
for reception, and carried away. It is easy to imagine 
the dismay of the brother-in-law, who found that he 
had sold his own wife, to whom he was attached; while 
the unexpected arrival of the persecuted lady’s husband, 
whose death had been falsely announced, relieves her 
from further annoyance.’’ 

Love and courtship, which occupy such a prominent 
and almost exclusive place in our romance, can with 
difficulty enter into that of a people among whom the 
sexes are so strictly separated, that the two parties 
must not see each other till the day that unites them; 
and who are required not to take the slightest concern 
it 11.2 affair, but to leave it entirely to be arranged by 
frends and go-betweens. Yet such is the attractive 
nature of this all-pervading affection, and of the vicis- 
sifudes to which it is liable, that Chinese poets and 
n¢ velists, in defiance of all these obstacles, have often 
contrived to introduce it as a leading theme. Peculiar 
evenis and circumstances bring the pair within view of 
erch other, and give rise to a secret passion. One youth 
rvaming through a garden looks into an arbor, and sees 
two ladies playing at chess; and though they instantly 
run away, one of them leaves the arrow in his heart. 
A lover oeing admitted into the house next to the abode 
of a celebrated beauty, obtains a sight of her through a 
chink in the partition wall. By a trick which the cus- 
toms of China render practicable, he finds himself afli- 
anced and married to another, possessing none of the 
charms of his mistress, yet though eagerly desirous to 
prove the fraud, he dares not make any allusion to the 
stolen glance by which he was so fully assured of it. 
But perhaps the most original mode of falling in love is 
that of a youth and maiden who happened to live in 
houses situated on the banks of a river, and who in 
looking out one day, saw each other’s shadows in the 
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water. The young man, observing the lovely image in 
the stream, says: “ Are you not Yu-kieuen? What 
should hinder our meeting and becoming companions 
for life?’ As he spoke, he extended his arms towards 
the water, as if to lift out the object. The maiden gave 
only & timid smile, but that was enough. The love- 
knot was already tied between the two, through the 
medium of their shadows. 

TURKISH PROVERBS :—* 

My Dear Mrs. Hace: In a late number of the 
“ Lady’s Book,” you appeal, on behalf of a correspond- 
ent, to some friend for a few Turkish proverbs. As I 
have always regarded it as a duty to respond to these 
inquiries of seekers of knowledge under difficulties when 
it lies in my power, I send you the following, extracted 
from a collection of Turkish proverbs published at the 
Armenian Monastery of Venice, where it was presented 
to me by one of the monks :— 

1. “ Play of hand, peasant’s play.”” This is nearly 
the same as a German proverb. 

2. “ Whoever does not beat his daughter will one day 
strike his knees in vain.” 

3. “ Long hair, little brains.” These identical words 
are given in the old “‘ Minnesinger Hugo von Trimberg.” 

4. “Wine and roast! Yes—yes; count and bill. 
Woe! Woe!” 

5. “ Slow ass is easy to ride on.” 

6. “He that speaks truth must have one leg in the 
stirrup.”’ 

7. “ The mother of a timid son never weeps.” 

8. “ Kiss ardently the hand which you cannot cut 
off.” 

9. “* He that falls by himself never cries.” 

10. “ Never look a gift horse in the mouth.”’ 
proverb is well known in several languages. 

11. “ Public grief is festivity and rejoicing compared 
with that of individuals.” 

12. “ During the pilgrimage, everything does not suit 
the taste of the pilgrim.” 

13. “ Every fish that escapes appears greater than it 
really is.” This is also an English proverb. It resem- 
bles an old French couplet :— 
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* Chase la plus recommandé 
Du chat toujours est emportée.”” 


14. “ Poverty is a shirt of fire.” 

15. “ Generosity from the purse of anothe:. 

16. “* Measure a thousand times and cut once.” 

17. “ The cock that sings untimely must have its head 
cut off.”’ 

18. “ Dig a well with a needle.” 

19. “ Be it even pitch, welcome if gratis.” 

20. ** Riches are as precious as life.” 

21. “ A cucumber being given to a starving man, he 
refused it because it was crooked.’ 

22. “ A letter written after dinner is read in hell.” 

23. “* Money is needed both by monk and dervish.” 

24. “‘ The camel went in search of horns, and lost its 
ears.”” English: “ Go for wool and come back shorn.” 

25. “It is well for a shopkeeper to be lame.” 

26. “If my beard is burnt, others try to light their 
pipes at it.” 

27. “Grace must be natural.” 

28. “* God keep us from judge and doctor.” 

29. “We had hardly gone to sell pine-wood ere the 
moon rose.’’ 

30. “ The lining is dearer than the covering.” 


* From a distinguished literateur of Philadelphia. 
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31. “ Kill, but make no laws.” 

82. “* Mountains do not come nearer to mountains, but 
men to men.” 

33. “ He is between two swords.” 

34. “* Two feet in one shoe.” 

36. “‘ They told you to beat and not to kill.” 

36. “You cannot find a cupboard in the hut of a 
gypsy.” 

In the work from which these are taken are in all one 
hundred and eighty proverbs. It can be imported for 
three or four shillings by sending an order to any foreign 
bookseller corresponding with Venice. F. W.Christern, 
763 Broadway, N. Y.,can be recommended. There is in 
the Philadelphia Library “‘ Burkhardt’s Arabian Pro- 
verbs,” which would probably prove a mine of attraction 
to your correspondent. MEISTER KARL. 

ExizaA CoOK AND HER JOURNAL.— We regret to learn 
that the “ Journal” is, for the present, suspended. It 
was established in September, 1849, and has been most 
ably conducted to the present time. In the last number 
she says :— 

* It would be as ungrateful as unseemly if I breathed 
no farewell word to those subscribers who have so gene- 
rously patronized my earnest though trivial efforts in 
tie cause of simple poetry and popular progression. I 
shall not say much, for the subject I am communicating 
1s too painful to dwell upon. 

“* Suffering of an unusually severe character attacked 
me soon after the commencement of my ‘Journal ;’ but 
I endured and labored with, I trust, a brave heart and 
patient spirit. After sleepless nights, morning has found 
me at my desk, trembling in frame, but firm in purpose; 
and, without a shadow of pretence, let me say that I 
have worked less with the desire of gaining my daily 
bread than with the wish to be of use to my fellow 
creatures. I am at length compelled to yield to circum- 
stances, and must retire—at least for a time—from the 
field of literature. 

** Should the re-establishment of my health permit a 
renewal of my duties, I feel convinced that I shall again 
find friends ready to cheer me on; but in order to secure 
freedom from anxiety and responsibility, the ‘ Journal’ 
for the present will be discontinued, and the publication 
of it cease from this number. 

‘* In the sincere hope that my retirement from literary 
pursuits will be only temporary, I most cordially, though 
painfully, bid my kind readers adieu!” 

Eliza Cook was born in Southwark, near London, 
where her father, a calker, resided. She was the 
“youngling of the flock’? by eleven years, and like a 
babe born out of due season, was tenderly cherished by 
her excellent mother, whose character, disciplined by 
suffering, seems to have exerted a great and beneficial 
influence over her gifted child. 

The death of this beloved mother when Miss Cook 
was about fifteen left her in that heart-desolation, which 
18 the ordeal of woman’s character, often developing new 
talents and energies; chastening the spirit of youthful 
hope for its tasks of duty, and thus exalting her aims in 
life. Such sorrows serve to kindle anew the torch of 
ner genius; it was thus with Miss Cook. Her home, 
after her beloved mother was withdrawn, was neither 
pleasant nor happy, and the young girl was compelled 
to find in intellectual pursuits her means of content- 
ment. She gave expression to her earnest thoughts and 
generous feelings. The language seems to have flowed 
spontaneously in rhyme, as there is hardly a trace of 
labor or study in her poetry; but there is that which is 
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for a woman better than classical learning, a heartiness 
and truthful sympathy with human kind, a love of 
freedom and of nature, which, in her productions, even 
more than their grace and melody, charm her readers. 
Miss Cook’s poetry began to appear in various London 
journals about 1836. Some years afterwards, the late 
Mrs. Osgood, our favorite American poetess, met Miss 
Cook in London, and thus describes her: “ Eliza Cook is 
just what her noble poetry would lead you to imagine 
her; a frank, generous, brave, and warm-hearted girl, 
about twenty years of age; rather stout and sturdy-look- 
ing, with a face not handsome, but very intelligent. Her 
hair is black and very luxuriant; her eyesgray and full of 
expression ; and her mouth indescribably sweet.” Since 
then, Miss Cook has won a high place as a prose writer; 
and her “ Journal’? has been devoted to the intelligent 
elevation of the masses, over whose dreary path such 
“dense clouds of ignorance’’ then frowned, that there 
seemed no opening for the light of truth to be admitted. 
Her hopeful spirit won its way to the popular heart, for, 
as she remarked: “‘ The people have sufficient percep- 
tion to thoroughly estimate those who are truly with 
and for them.” We will add here one poem which has 
gained for Miss Cook a warm place in many an Ameri- 
can heart; and although familiar to some of our read- 
ers, we feel sure all will be glad to read it again :~— 
ARM-CHATR, 


THE OLD 


I Love it, I love it; and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sacred prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs; 
’Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 

Would ye learn the spell? a mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour, I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed and God for my guide; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were gray; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child, 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped— 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


Tis past! ‘tis past! but I gaze on it now 
With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
’T was there she nursed me; ’twas there she died; 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 
While scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 
vy soul from a mother’s old arm-chair. 

WoMeEN IN FRANCE.—M. Victor Cousin, the renowned 
philosopher, is now devoting his powers of mind to the 
study of feminine character. He has given two portraits 
of his favorites of the seventeenth century, Madame de 
Longueville and Madame de Sablé. An English re- 
viewer says truly of Cousin’s aim in these works: ‘ Once 
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for all, it will never be well with France till this notion 
of les belles pécheresses be, for one thing, wiped out of it, 
and some idea of duty contrived to take its place;”’ in 
which sentiment we fully agree. 

Another British reviewer, who admits the intellectual 
superiority of the women of France over those of Eng- 
land during the last two centuries, thinks the question 
has an important bearing on the culture of women in 
the present day. ‘ Women become superior in France 
by being admitted to a common fund of ideas; to com- 
mon objects of interest with men; and this must be 
ever the essential condition at once of true womanly 
culture and of true social well-being. We have no faith 
in feminine conversazione, where ladies are eloquent as 
Apollo and Mars, though we sympathize with the 
yearning activity of faculties which, deprived of their 
proper material, waste themselves weaving fabrics out 
of cobwebs. Let the whole field of reality be laid open 
to woman as well as to man, and then that which is 
peculiar in her mental modification, instead of being, 
as it now is, a source of discord and repulsion between 
the sexes, will be found to be a necessary complement 
to the truth and beauty of life. Then shall we have that 
marriage of minds which alone can blend all the hues of 
thought and feeling in one lovely rainbow of promise for 
the harvest of human happiness.”’ 





A Propiey 1nN ARITHMETIC.—Hitherto, children 
who have shown wonderful powers of computation have 
been, we believe, boys; but a little girl in Scotland now 
claims this strange gift of intultive knowledge in a sur- 
passing degree. The girl’s name is Margaret Cleland, 
daughter of Gavin Cleland, shoemaker in Darvel, Ayr- 
shire. She is between eight and nine years old; is at 
school, «:.! commenced the study of arithmetic less than 
& year ago. A North British paper states that “such 
are the powers of her memory, that she is able to calcu- 
late mentally, in a very few moments, such questions as 
these: How many seconds in 20, 80, 90, or 900 years? 
How many ounces in 20, 60, or a 100 tons? She can 
multiply such a line as £894 12s. 1ld. by 32, 66, or 96, 
as cleverly and correctly as any ordinary arithmetician 
would multiply by 4, 6, or 8. Counts in long division 
(simple and compound) she divides by short division, 
or in one line, by such figures as 34, 56, 72, 96, &c., in 
eight or ten seconds. The first time her teacher disco- 
vered her remarkable abilities was when she was show- 
ing him sums multiplied by numbers from 14 to 4,880, 
which at first he thought she must have worked on her 
slate below, and then transferred. He alleged as much, 
which she would by no means admit. He then, to test 
her, told her to multiply a line of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, which he gave her, by 72. To his surprise, she 
multiplied it as fast as any other person could have done 
by 7. Yet this girl never learned the multiplication 
table higher than twelve times twelve. She can also 
add up eight or ten lines of pounds, shillings, and pence 
by first adding the two lowest lines together, then the 
third lowest, and soon. When performing these calcu- 
lations, every limb and feature seems at rest.” 

To Our CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted: “ Dreams of Youth”—* The Approach” 
—* Presentiment”—* To Carry’’— Fanny’s Lesson” 
— The Life-boat”—“I have loved thee tondly”— 
* Willow Boughs”—“ My Dream Angel”—“ Dropped to 
Sleep”—* The Tide of Time’—“‘The Old Year’— 
“Carrie Lee”—* Love Lines,’’ &c.—and “ Mrs. Merti- 
mer’s New Velvet Cloak.”’ 








~ 


We have no room for the following: “To Mary” (ine 
writer has a meaning in his measure, but we do pst 
admit private communications. The MS. might ve sent 
to the lady)—“ A Valentine” (too late for this year)— 
* Tried in the Flames, or the Love of a Belle” (tvo ter- 
rible for our pages)—*'The Poet’s World’’—* Confes- 
sions of a Criminal’’—Song, “ By the beauty,” &c.— 
“ Thoughts of Home’’—*“ To Carrie”—“ Trevor, or Ideal 
and Reality” (we have not room at present for long 
stories) —“‘ My Infant Sister” (the poem is pretty, but 
imperfect; the writer can improve)—‘“ The Snow Storm” 
—* A Country Walk’”—* Cheerfulness”—“ Pages from 
a Journal’”’—“ Nothing venture, nothing have” —** Hum- 
bugs”—“ Americanism”—and ‘* My Window Seat.”’ 

We shall attend to the subject of female colleges, and 
notice the prospectus of “ Franklin Female College” 
and other circulars in our next number. 

A package from Rochester, N. Y., has been sent to 
our post-office from New York city; postage forty cents. 
It looks like a MS. If the writer will remit us the 
amount, we will take it from the post-office; otherwise 
it must go to the dead-letter office. The ‘“ Lady’s Book” 
is published in Philadelphia, and not in New York. 


Literary Notices. 











Booxs By MAIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From James Munroz & Co., Boston and Cam- 
bridge :— 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, With Notes, by 
the Rev. H. N. Hudson, A. M. In eleven volumes. 
Vol. 7. We are always glad to see another volume of 
this valuable edition of Shakspeare upon our table. 
The notes and comments, both verbal and historical, 
are prepared with great care, and the editor shows 
plainly his thorough knowledge and appreciation of his 
subject. The light which his researches and study cast 
upon the obscure portions of the writings of the drama- 
tist, are a great assistance to the ordinary reader. 

AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE AF- 
FLICTED, especially to Bereaved Parents. By Francis 
Parkman, D.D. This is a compilation of those essays 
that might be supposed to offer most of consolation or 
sympathy to the sorrowful. The editor was prompted 
to his task by a sad affliction that occurred to him; and, 
by publishing those writings that were most comforting 
to his sad heart, he found he had helped to lighten 
somewhat the burden of many other grieving spirits. 
Many writers of eminence are among tbe contributors, 
and whatever relief the afflicted may receive from 
knowing that others have passed beneath the same 
cloud which darkens their lot, may doubtless be de- 
rived from the gentle and tender consolations offered in 
the pages of this book. 

MARY AND ELLEN;; or, the Best Thanksgiving. A 
child’s story, simple and interesting, with incident 
enough to fix the attention, and related in that clear, 
direct style so captivating to the young. 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM: @ Monthly Journal for 
Girls and Boys. Edited by Grace Greenwood and 
Leander H. Lippincott, Philadelphia. This is one of 

















the prettiest and most interesting periodicals for youth 
we have ever seen. The editress, who has already 
established herself as one of our most popular writers, 
contributes, among her other articles, a series of papers 
on the curiosities or places of historical interest she 
visited during her European tour. These she contrives 
to make both attractive and useful. A monthly visitor 
of this kind is a constant source of pleasure and profit 
to children; and the low price, fifty cents a year, at 
which this is offered, would, we should think, effectu- 
ally preclude any objection to taking it on the plea of 
* hard times.” 

From LiprincoTT, GRaAMBO, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN: containing Hints 
to Sportsmen, Netes on Shooting, and the Habits of the 
Game Birds and Wild Fowls of America. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M. D., Member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, American Editor of “ Youatt on 
the Dog,” etc. etc. With numerous illustrations. 
Although this is professedly a book for sportsmen, we 
value it more highly for its notes on natural history. 
This book is a perfect specimen of wood engraving and 
typography. The engravings in front, by Louderback 
& Hoffman, and printed by the Messrs. Collins, are 
as beautiful embellishments as we have ever seen. 
The whole work reflects great credit upon all concerned 
in the getting up. 

LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ABRIDG- 
ED: with a Continuation from 1688 to 1854. By James 
Burke, Esq., A. B. To which is prefixed 1 memoir of 
Dr. Lingard, and magazine notes, by M. J. Kerney, 
A.M. This is a very handsomely printed volume of 
six hundred and sixty pages. As far as we have had 
time to examine and compare its contents, it appears to 
be as fair an abridgment of the original work as could 
be expected. It will be recollected that the author, Dr. 
Lingard, was a clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that his work has been generally received 
as the Catholic view of English history. It is but 
wustice to say, however, that the best English and Ame- 
rican critics have spoken of the author’s truthfulness 
and impartiality. We need scarcely allude to the ad- 
vantages which such a volume presents to those who 
wish to be placed in possession of all the important 
facts of history, without the trouble of tracing them out 
from the record and narrative in which the historian 
has been obliged to connect them with details and ex- 
planations not particularly interesting to the reader. 

MAY AND DECEMBER. A Tale of Wedded Life. 
By Mrs. Hubback, author of “ The Wife’s Sister; or, 
the Forbidden Marriage,’ etc. This is a very interest- 
ing work of its class, though it has one very shocking 
bad character, a clerk, who continually reminds us of a 
person of the same profession in ‘“‘ Dombey and Son.” 

NELLY BRACKEN. A Tale of Forty Years Ago. A 
very interesting American story. 

From T. B. PETERSON, 102 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

LIEBIG’S COMPLETE WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
Comprising his “ Agricultural Chemistry; or, Organic 
Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Physi- 
clogy ;”? “ Animal Chemistry; or, Organic Chemistry 
in its application to Physiology and Pathology;” “ Fa- 

“ miliar Letters on Chemistry, and its Relations to Com- 
merce, Physiology, and Agriculture ;”’ “ The Origin of 
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the Potato Disease; and Researches into the motion of 
the Juices in the Animal Body; and Evaporation in 
Plants ;” “ Chemistry and Physics in Relation to Phy- 
siology and Pathology,” etc. ete. By Justus Liebig, 
M. D., Ph. D., F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Giessen. The comprehensive title of this 
volume is sufficient to indicate its value to the farmer, 
the physician, the chemist, and to the general reader. 
Speaking of “ Agricultural Chemistry,” “ Silliman’s 
Journal,” the highest American authority, remarks that 
“its acceptance as a standard is unavoidable.” Price 
one dollar and fifty cents. 

THE WIFE’S VICTORY; and other Nouvelleties. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. In this elegantly 
printed volume, we have a collection of ten distinct 
nouvellettes, which, though “ composed in the midst of 
privation, toil, and great sorrow,’”’ are of absorbing 
interest, excellent in moral, and written in the usually 
forcible and highly imaginative style of their gifted 
authoress. Price, in paper covers, two volumes, 75 
cents; bound in one volume, cloth, $1. 

THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF QUEEN 
ANNE. An Historical Romance. By the author of 
* Jack Sheppard,” etc. 

From Harrper & Brotnuers, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

PARISH AND OTHER PENCILLINGS. By Kir- 
wan. This is a handsome volume of sketches on various 
subjects, from the pen of the author of “ Letters to 
Bishop Hughes,” ‘“‘ Romanism at Rome,”’ etc. 

AMERICAN PRINCIPLES ON NATIONAL PROS- 
PERITY. A Thanksgiving Sermon, Preached in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Elizabethtown, November 28, 
1854. By Nicholas Murray, D. D., Pastor of the Church. 
Price 10 cents. 

HARPER’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. No, 
8. Price 50 cents. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, the History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Pantomime 
for Great and Small Children. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh 
(W. M. Thackaray), author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” etc. etc. This humorous pantomime in print 
will be greeted by both old and young with “ roars of 
laughter.” Though, as a matter of course, broadly 
burlesque, the story is an interesting one, and contains 
many laughable hits at the pompous follies of royalty. 
The illustrations are profuse, and intensely comic. 

THE NEW JERSEY MEDICAL REPORTER: a 
Monthly Journal of Medical and Surgical Science. Edited 
by S. W. Butler, M. D. Burlington: published by 8. 
W. Butler. We have received the first number of the 
eighth volume of this excellent journal, which we can 
cheerfully recommend to such of our readers—and they 
are many—as may be connected with the medical pro- 
fession. In addition to numerous articles of interest 
and importance to physicians and surgeons, the Janu- 
ary number contains a life-like portrait, on steel, of the 
late Dr. Chapman. Terms of the “ Reporter,’’ $2 per 
annum, invariably in advance. 

From GARRETT & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :-— 

THE AMERICAN HOME COOK-BOOK, with Seve- 
ral Hundred Recipes, selected and tried with great care 
The whole based on many years of Experience. By an 
American Lady. Profusely illustrated. 
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From De Witt & Davenport, N. Y., and ABEL 
Tompkins, Boston, through T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia :— 

HUMANITY IN THE CITY. By the Rey. E. H. 
Chapin. This handsome volume contains eight eloquent 
discourses under the following heads: ‘* Lessons of the 
Street; “Man and Machinery; “ Strife for Prece- 
dence ;’’ “‘ Symbols of the Republic ;”’ “‘ Springs of Social 
Life ;’”’ “ Allies of the Tempter;’’ “Children of the 
Poor;” “ Help of Religion.” The author of these dis- 
courses is a true philanthropist of the Christian school. 
His benevolence and charity are founded upon the 
Scripture basis, and not upon worldly ostentation and 
the hope of being rewarded by the plaudits of men. 
Thus, while he probes deeply into the evils which affect 
and disgrace humanity, he is not afraid to speak boldly 
to the rich and opulent, whose duty he conceives it to 
be to see that a remedy shall be applied for the pre- 
servation not only of individuals, but of society, from 
the mental and moral degradation which seems to 
threaten it. The volume is worthy of a wide circula- 
tion. 


From Mason & Brotuers, New York, through T. B. 
PrreRson, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF HORACE GREELY, Editor of the 
* New York Tribune.’’ Horace Greely, considering the 
number of his years, has been a very successful poli- 
tician, and is now a very prominent man among 
prominent editors. He has applied himself with great 
industry to his profession, and, although we may not 
approve of his whole course, we cannot but admit that, 
by his energy and peyseverance, he has established a 
character and example which may be studied with 
profit by the younger members of his own craft. 

From W. P. Fetripee & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

HAGAR, THE MARTYR; or, Passion and Reality. 
A Tale of the North and South. By Mrs. H. Marion 
Stephens. The appreciation by the press of this book 
will be shown by the following extracts :— 

“* Hagar, the Martyr,’ is a tale of great power, in 
which the ability of the writer is strikingly exhibited.” 
—Salem Observer. 

* Mrs. Stephens has a distinguished reputation as a 
poetess, and the work referred to establishes her claim 
to rank as one of our best female prose writers. With- 
out any sickly sentimentality, the book abounds in 
pathos and passages of exquisite beauty.’’—Ballow’s 
(late Gleason’s) Pictorial. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN: Stories, Sketches, Poems, 
and Paragraphs, designed to Amuse and Benefit the Young. 
By Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. The “little folks’ will find 
this volume quite a treasury of good things, intended 
especially forthem. The poetry will please them, inas- 
much as they even will be able to appreciate its beauti- 
ful simplicity and naturalness. From the tales and 
sketches they will derive much amusement, and many 
lessons of virtue, which may prove of value to them 
when they shall have ceased to be “little folks.” The 
engravings are numerous, and artistically executed. 

From Bunce & BroTHer, 134 Nassau Street, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

LOVE IN IDLENESS. A Tale. This is a story of 
gteat beauty, but of a melancholy character. The 
moral it conveys is an excellentone. Price twenty-five 
cents, in paper cover. 
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From D. AppLeton & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. PeTerson, Philadelphia :— 

ROSE AND LILLIE STANHOPE; or, the Power of 
Conscience. By M. J. McIntosh, author of “ Emily 
Herbert,”’ “ Blind Alice,” “ Jessie Graham,” etc. etc. 
This is a beautiful little story, by a favorite authoress. 
Though especially designed for the young, readers of 
any age will find both pleasure and profit in its perusal. 

MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON; Political, Social, 
Moral, and Religious. Collected and arranged by John 
Frederick Schroeder, D. D., a Citizen of the United 
States. This is a valueble collection, full of wisdom 
and patriotism, worthy of the father of his country. It 
is a rich legacy to Americans, and as such should be 
placed in the hands of our youth as soon as they are 
capable of comprehending its worth. The task per- 
formed by the author has doubtless been a laborious 
one, requiring great industry in the examination of 
private letters and public documents, and in the classi- 
fication and arrangement of the maxims and sentiments 
under appropriate heads. For this labors; we hope he 
will meet with a merited reward in the just apprecia- 
tion of his fellow-citizens. 

MILE-STONES IN OUR LIFE-JOURNEY. By 
Samuel Osgood, author of “ The Hearth-Stone,” “* God 
with Men,” “ Studies in Christian Biography,” ete. It 
is not often that we meet with works containing sounder 
morality, or purer religious philosophy, than we find 
compressed within this elegant volume. It is full of 
just and practical thoughts, appropriate for the young 
and for persons of all ages in the intermediate distances 
of a protracted journey of life. Sincerity-and perspicuity 
are the principal features in the author’s style, yet it is 
not wanting in those beauties which a glowing, but 
finely educated imagination can gracefully intertwine 
with the most solemn thoughts and admonitions. 

From Brown, BAztn, & Co., Boston, through C. G. 
HENDERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOAT CLUB; or, the Bunkers of Rippleton. A 
Tale for Boys. By Oliver Optic. Among the many 
books written nowadays for the younger portions of the 
community, this volume deserves a conspicuous place. 
Its style is clear and simple, but not without ornament. 
The incidents, characters, and sentiments are just such 
as we might expect in a tale in which boy-life is por- 
trayed with truthfulness and an eye to nature. Honest 
Joe Weston, the open-hearted Frank Sedley, the some- 
what selfish Charles Hardy, and the “ filibustering” 
Bunkers, have their representatives in every village. 





From J. S, REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
New York, through W. B. ZiesBer, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER- 
RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Counsellor-at-Law, 
New York. Anastasius Griin, a German poet, has 
written @ very pretty little poem descriptive of the scene 
which, while he “sat upon a mountain,” he beheld 
“through the little circle’ of a ring, drawn from his 
finger “in dreamy thought,’’ and held before his eye. 
“ By his dear love’s ring thus spanned,” the bard saw 
“green and pleasant mountains, and golden fields of 
corn,” verdant woods, and “‘ hamlets with white stee- 
ples,” over all which, “like his longing, clouds sailed 
to far-off lands.” Mr. Edwards appears to have been 
more favored. In the golden framework of his ring he * 
beheld a varied throng of objects, among which moved 
the forms of emperors, kings, warriors statesmen, 














popes, bishops, priests, and poets. If our readers would 
know how much history, romance, poetry, curious in- 
formation, and entertaining speculation may be cen- 
tered “in the slender circlet” of a ring, they should by 
all means make themselves a present of this happily 
conceived and well-executed volume. 

THE LIFE OF P. T. BARNUM. Written by him- 
self. We scarcely know what to say of this book, ex- 
cept that it is a pretty fair representation of its distin- 
guished author, elegantly illustrated and bound in cloth ; 
an interesting compound of humbug and real merit, 
made up of new jokes, old jokes rejuvenated, and pious, 
moral, and philosophical reflections, strung together 
upon the life-thread of the prince of showmen, and the 
boldest and most successful, but, at the same time, least 
harmful, of speculators upon human credulity. Many 
will find fault with Barnum’s autobiography as a work 
of art; in fact, they may come to the conclusion that it 
is a little in the “‘ Fejee Mermaid” line; but few of its 
readers, we venture to say, will not consider themselves 
sufficiently repaid for the investment made in purchas- 
ing it. 

NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE. This 
admirable story, written by Alice B. Neal, we are pleased 
to know, is a great favorite with the happy class of 
readers for whose especial benefit it was designed. It 
abounds in pure moral sentiment, comprehensible by 
the tenderest minds, and instructs while it prepares the 
heart for the performance of generous and noble actions. 
There is no more fascinating instructress for the young 
than “ Cousin Alice.” James S. Dickerson, New York, 
publisher. 

From PxHiturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

COUNTRY LIFE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Cousin Mary. Illustrated. A beautiful little volume 
of charmingly told stories, the first of which, ‘‘ Country 
Life,’”’ presents many natural pictures of rural scenes, 
sports, and employments. The bovk cannot fail to 
please the young, for whose entertainment it has been 
prepared. 

THE ANGEL CHILDREN; or, Stories from Cloud- 
Land. By Charlotte M. Higgins. This is another col- 
lection of tales for the little folks, in uniform binding 
with the volume above noticed. Though most of these 
tales are of a highly poetical character, they seldom 
rise above the comprehension of children, whom the 
perusal of them will at once instruct, delight, and 
render better and happier. 

From PHILuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
C. G. HENDERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Epes Sargent. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM COL- 
LINS, THOMAS GRAY, AND OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Edit- 
ed by Epes Sargent. 

From the same publishers, through Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. For the year 1855. 

Of the poetical merits of the first two volumes men- 
tioned above, it will be unnecessary fur us to speak. 
Thomas Hood has been too recently among us, engaged 
in writing for the amusement and the regeneration of 
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the world, to require a particular recommendation to 
those who will be most likely to become the purchasers 
of his poetical works. And, as for Collins, Gray, and 
Goldsmith, they will always be able to take care of 
themselves, so long as an admirer of pure English poe- 
try shall be left in any country. 

As to the last mentioned work, “‘ The American Al- 
manac,” it contains a vast fund of statistical, political, 
and scientific knowledge, which no well-informed Ame- 
rican can afford to dispense with. 

But, if we can find nothing more to say in praise of 
authors who have been praised so often before, we can, 
with great justice, praise these editions of their works. 
The paper is firm, white, and smooth, the type large 
and clear, the printing uniform, and the binding sub- 
stantial. The same, however, may be said of all the 
books, and they are numerous, and selected from the 
first class authors, that bear the imprint of Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., Boston. 

From LitTTLe, Brown, & Co., Boston; Evans & 
DicKkeEeRrson, New York; Lipp1ncoTT, GRAMBO, & Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS PAR- 
NELL. With a Life, by Oliver Goldsmith. THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS TICKELL. With 
a Life, by Dr. Johnson. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY HOWARD, 
EARL OF SURREY. With a Memoir. 

These two volumes form a part of the elegant series 
of British Poets, to which we bave already called the 
favorable attention of our readers. Each work may be 
purchased separately, for the extremely low price of 75 
cents. 


From Crossy, Nicnoxs, & Co., Boston, through T. 
B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

NOTES ON DUELS AND DUELLING, Alphabeti- 
cally arranged, with a Preliminary Historical Essay. By 
Lorenzo Sabine. A vast deal of research must have 
been expended in collecting the curious, historical, and 
biographical information here embodied. As to the 
practical value of the work, there may be differences of 
opinion ; the compiler, however, seems to hope that his 
labors will assist in doing away with a practice which, 
absurd as it is, has not yet been wholly abandoned by 
‘men of honor.” 

From Ticknor, Reep, & FIELDs, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

MERRIE ENGLAND. Travels, Descriptions, Tales, 
and Historical Sketches. By Grace Greenwood. This 
is a very pretty little book, the contents of which will 
not only please, but instruct the class of readers for 
whom it has been written. The style is simple and 
familiar, but graceful, and, of course, always impressive, 
as the writer discourses on subjects made familiar by 
personal observation. 

From James S. Dickerson, New York, through 
C. G. HENDERSON, Philadelphia :— 

HOME LIFE. Twelve Lectures. By William Hague, 
D. D. These lectures treat of the marriage institution, 
duties of husband and wife, reciprocal duties of parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, householders and 
servants, of principals to clerks, apprentices, etc. The 
lessons are practical in their nature, and will doubtless 
have a beneficial effect in teaching the rightful and 
peaceful government of families. 
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From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through C. G. 
HENDERSON, Philadelphia :— 

CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Forming 
Part First of a Systematic Series of School Geographies. 
By 8. S. Cornell. This work promises many new facili- 
ties to the youthful student of geography. Itis arranged, 
illustrated, and printed in the best style of the Apple- 
tons, and will be found worthy of the attention of 
teachers in our private and public schools. Hitherto, 
the minds of children have been crowded and oppressed 
with the labor of attaining a vague idea, we cannot say 
a knowledge, of geography; but, in the work now pre- 
sented, we think a system is presented which will 
greatly relieve both the teacher and the student. 





From J. C. Derby, 119 Nassau Street, New York, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

MY COURTSHIP AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
By Henry Wikoff. In this volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Wikoff very minutely details his singu- 
lar courtship with Miss Gamble, and all the incidents 
of his trial and imprisonment at Genoa. The book is 
written in excellent style and temper, and, were it a 
romance, would excite unusual interest. But, as it isa 
narrative of facts, it will undoubtedly command a 
circulation commensurate with the imperfect knowledge 
which the public had previously obtained of Mr. Wi- 
koff’s courtship through the newspapers. 


From Govtp & LINCOLN, Boston, through Linpsay 
& BLAKrsTOoN, Philadelphia :— 

THE AIMWELL STORIES. OSCAR; or, the Boy 
who had his Own Way. By Walter Aimwell, author of 
* Clinton,” “ Boy’s own Guide,” etc. With illustra- 
tions. This is the first of a contemplated series of 
books, designed for the amusement and instruction of 
the young. Written in a simple, but attractive style, it 
presents to the contemplation of too fond parents “ the 
career of a bright, but somewhat headstrong boy,’’ who, 
being allowed to have his own way in everything, 
barely escapes becoming the partner of thieves and 
vagabonds. The story is full of interest, and contains 
many charming sketches of boy-life in town and 
country. 

From SAMUEL Hveston, New York :— 

THE KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY. A Testimo- 
nial to the Editor of the “* Knickerbocker Magazine” from 
its Contributors. With forty-eight portraits on steel, 
from original pictures engraved expressly for this work. 
This is a splendid volume, printed and bound in the 
most elegant style. We understand from the preface 
that it originated in a proposal that the surviving writers 
for the “ Knickerbocker” should each furnish, gratui- 
tously, an article, and that the collection should be 
issued in a volume of tasteful elegance, of which the 
entire avails should be appropriated in building, on the 
margin of the Hudson, a cottage suitable for the home 
of a man of letters, who, like Mr. Clark, the esteemed 
editor of the “‘ Knickerbocker Magazine,” is also a 
lover of nature and of rural life. The book is worthy 
of the object, and the object worthy of the book. We 
hope its success will bo complete, and that all who have 
contributed their portraits and their pencillings to its 
pages will live to be mutually gratified in beholding the 
accomplished editor in the enjoyment of his cottage 
home. 
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From Toon, NEuson, & Co., Nashville, Tenn. :— 

MEMORIES OVER THE WATER; or, Stray 
Thoughts on a Long Stroll. By Henry Manly. Withan 
introduction, by the Hon. E. H. Ewing. Our attention 
has again been directed to this handsome and attractive 
volume, in consequence of a mistake which occurred in 
our first announcement of its publication. The author 
is a gentleman of high classical attainments, at present 
editor of the Nashville “ Gazette,” in which paper the 
critical and entertaining sketches which comprise the 
contents of this volume originally appeared. Even in 
that loose form they excited general interest, and were 
perused with delight by thousands. Since their collec- 
tion and issue in a substantial volume by the enter- 
prising firm of Toon, Nelson, & Co., they have won 
new and merited consideration for the author. The 
observations of the author are of that practical nature 
which are sure to carry with them the confidence of the 
reader, and to leave the most truthful impressions on 
the minds of those who seek for information and a just 
appreciation of foreign manners and institutions. 


Goden’s Arm-~Chair. 
A Gem.—We ask the attention of our subscribers to 
the first plate in this number—“‘ The Water-Lily.” It 
has been pronounced a gem. Look at the countenance 
of the girl; it is innocence personified. It was engraved 
by Ritchie, of New York, so celebrated for his beautiful 
mezzotint of Mary, Queen of Scots, and other large plates 
for the New York“ Albion.’’ Our fashion plate is “ the 


fashion ;”’ our other engravings we know our subscribers 
will appreciate, because they are novel and useful. 








SoMETHING ENTIRELY NEW AGAIN IN THIS NuM- 
BEeR—the “ Imitation of Dresden China-Work.” And 
the ladies will be particularly obliged to us for the dif- 
ferent patterns of wheels to be used in embroidery. We 
have several more patterns that will be given in April. 
In January, we introduced “ Potichimanie”’ for the first 
time in this country; in February, “‘How to make 
Flowers from Wood-Shavings;” and now “ Dresden 
China-Work,”’ and “ Wheels for Embroidery.” Why 
do not some of our contemporaries wake up? 

PAULINE ForsyTH.—We have another admirable 
story in this number from our excellent correspondent. 
Several of our exchanges pronounce “‘The Cosmetic’? 
the best story we have ever published. 





CAUTION TO THOSE REMITTING MoNEY.—Don’t 
depend upon the adhesive matter on the envelops; 
always use a wafer in addition. 


SEVASTOPOL TAKEN—by the ladies. At least we 
have every reason to suppose so, judging from the large 
orders for the pattern by Brodie, published in our Janu- 
ary number. 





Oaxrorp, the great hatter and furrier, has sent us 
his pamphlet circular. It contains the fashions for the 
spring of this year, which are got up in a style that is 
peculiar to Oakford alone. Address C. Oakford, 158 
Chestnut Street, and he will send you a copy. Brodie 
has also sént us a pamphlet containing all his fashions. 
He is the most celebrated man in New York in his line. 
Address G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street. 
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FRANKLIN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Holly Springs, Dec. 1, 1854. 
Mrs. SARAH J. HALE: We have examined, some- 
what hastily, your “ Bible Reading-Book,”’ in reference 
to the plan of division, as well as the portions of Holy 
Scripture selected, and can but approve of the work in 
both these particulars. Such a work has been much 
needed, especially in schools, in which the Bible, God’s 
own book, should be read daily. In view of the happy 
selections which have been made, no less than the 
admirable plan of the work, we take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “ Bible Reading-Book”’ as a suitable work 
to be adopted in all our seminaries of learning. 
Rev. 8. G. Storks, A. M., President. 
Rev. B. H. Capers, A. M., 
Prof. Ancient Languages. 
Rev. App1son, LEA, A. M., 
Prof. Natural Sciences. 
JAMEs D. Coss, A. M., 
Prof. Mathematics. 
JuLius TROTSEAU, 
Prof. Modern Languages 
Rev. D. J. ALLEN, M. D., 
Prof. English Literature. 
LApDIEs’ Union City Misston.—Among the many 
charitable institutions of the city of Philadelphia, this 
association is particularly worthy of honorable notice. 
It is composed of ladies of the first standing in society, 
drawn together from various denominations, and go- 
verned by those sentiments of Christian charity which 
are common to all. The members are therefore devoted, 
with singleness of heart, to comforting, instructing, and 
reforming the poor, wretched, and debased population 
who inhabit, for the most part, the suburbs of this great 
and wealthy metropolis. That our readers may com- 
prehend how fully and actively these good ladies have 


their delicate natures have to contend against in the 
prosecution of their generous designs, we condense the 
fullowing facts from their seventh annual report. 

A committee of managers visited the poor outcasts, to 
ascertain best how to relieve them. Their first convic- 
tions of duty was to establish a Sabbath-school. They 
went from house to house asking the privilege of in- 
structing and benefiting the children, and were every- 
where met with the excuse that the children were too 
poorly provided with clothing to attend. The excuse, 
however, was overcome by the promise that they should 
be comfortably clothed. The school was accordingly 
commenced, with twenty-three scholars, but it soon 
numbered sixty. Encouraged by this success, a day 
school was subsequently established, and thirty chil- 
dren, whose days had been spent in wandering through 
the streets, were soon receiving instruction from a kind, 
judicious female teacher. During this time, more than 
a hundred garments had been distributed to the ragged 
and almost naked children, who had been collected from 
courts and alleys, and haunts of vice and wretchedness, 
such as but few men would have had the courage to 
enter with the least confidence of producing any prac- 
tical good. Finding that it was impossible to supply the 
demand for clothing by giving cast-off garments, it was 
resolved to establish a/sewing society and solicit dona- 
tions from the public. The appeal was not made in 
vain, and the society acknowledges the noble generosity 
of those to whom application was made. 

We might follow the details of the report further, and 
give the particulars of cases of vice, destitution, and 
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misery, such as but few can imagine have an existence 
so near their own happy homes; and we might also 
give instances of the reformation of individuals and 
whole families, brought about by the quiet influences 
of the Union Mission, such as we have here, which 
would prompt the most credulous to give their aid to so 
good and holy a cause. 

It is for this end, indeed, that we have called atten- 
tion to the existence and the successful labors of this 
Union of benevolent Christian ladies. We have said 
enough, we hope, without probing deeper into these 
scenes of human misery and depravity which have 
called forth their exertions, to induce others to partici- 
pate, at least by donations, in their efforts to ameliorate 
the sufferings of our common humanity. The very sea- 
son of the year is such as to awaken a sympathetic 
feeling in the hearts of those to whom much has been 
given, and from whom, as we are assured, much will 
be required. Those haring the disposition to give can- 
not, in our opinion, find purer or more disinterested 
dispensers of their alms than the members of the Ladies’ 
Union Cily Mission. 

GopveEy’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS FROM PAINT- 
INGS BY THE First MASTERS.—No. 4 of this work is 
now ready, price 50 cents. The whole four numbers 
will be gent on receipt of $2. They contain about 125 
engravings. This is the cheapest set of engravings in 
the world. 

HAIR ORNAMENTS.— We give the prices at which we 
will send these beautiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 to $2. 





We have redcived & very interesting paper from 
Newnan, Ga., entitled “The Fly-Leaf.” It is edited 
by the young ladies of the Senior Class in College Tem- 
ple, at that place, and a very agreeable, sprightly paper 
itis. The editor, in an opening address, apologizes for 
errors, and pleads want of experience, &c. The apology 
is not necessary, for the paper is well edited, and the 
articles are sprightly. Newnan, Ga., in 1824, was an 
unbroken forest; the town was laid out and sold in 
lots in 1828; now it has a population of nearly 3000. 
The society is refined, religious, and intelligent. Of the 
latter we have good evidence, for there are probably 
more “ Lady’s Books’ subscribed for there than in any 
other town of its size in the Union. College Temple 
was chartered in 1854, and sprang into existence solely 
from the funds of a private individual, M. P. Kellogg, 
Esq.; the buildings were erected and furnished solely 
at his own expense. Thecitizens of Newnan owe much 
to him for his great enterprise and liberality. 

“THe Lapres’ PocKkET-Book” is a very neat little 
affair, sent us by Jewett, Proctor, & Co., of Cleveland, 
O. It contains an almanac, some pretty engravings, 
and quite a quantity of useful and interesting reading. 

“A Youne BEGINNER” sends us a piece of poetry, 
and asks us to purchase it. Another sends a rhyme, 
and wishes to occupy a place every month at so much a 
verse; but he did not pay his postage. Another says, 
if his poetry is worth publishing, it is worth paying for. 
There is simply a difference of opinion about this last. 
Once for all, we do not wish to purchase any poetry. 
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To LADIES WHO EXPECT TO BE “ ASKED.’’—We 
commend the efficacy, says a contemporary, of either 
of the following methods of replying to gentlemen when 
they pop the question to blondes: Pause, sigh, open your 
eyes with a good deal of wonder, look your lover in the 
face, and say: “ What—what can you mean, Alfred?” 
If the last words are spoken with a little pout, so much 
the better. 2. Very suitable for brunettes: Start, flash 
a glance at the questioner, turn aside, unable to speak 
your emotion: one hand pressed to your heart will ex- 
press this effectually. 3. Seize hands of anybody; 
burst into tears, covering your face; if you can’t cry, 
droop your head, and murmur, *‘ Oh, William !” 





Is it not pleasant to receive such letters as the follow- 
ing, and how can we help publishing them? We can’t: 

** If you could have seen the almost boisterous joy of 
our home circle on receipt of the letter and ‘ Book,’ you 
would have fancied it as coming from some absent and 
dearly cherished friend. I don’t know which received 
the greatest welcome, letter or ‘ Book.’ Both are highly 
prized. N. Y., Dec. °54.” 

AN agent writes us: “ By the way, about those never- 
to-be-satisfied editors. You know, or ought to know, 
that there are some half dozen editors, reporters, &c., 
attached to every paper, and every one of them thinks 
he is entitled to ‘Godey;’ and it so happens that we 
sometimes give tMree or four to the same office. The 
fact is, you must not make the ‘ Book’ so attractive. 
We have no such trouble with other magazines.” 

Wuy is it that Chestnut Street, above Eighth, on the 
south side of the way, is always “blocked up” with 
people? It is at any time difficult to get along there, 
especially during the hours that fashionable people most 
do promenade. We find it difficult to pass a certain 
spot ourselves, and that is Mrs. Suplee’s window. 
Loving children dearly, we, of course, take an interest 
in their adornments, and we are always sure to see such 
a supply there that makes us wish ours were not grow- 
ing up so fast. Such splendid embroidered cloaks for 
children, and other etceteras, which even we, old as we 
are in our knowledge of the wants of children, can 
hardly give a name to. The indefatigable Mrs. §S., 
determined not to be outdone by anybody in the trade, 
has increased her efforts, and now, in addition to fur- 
nishing grown children with outfits, she will send 
everything necessary, either made up or in patterns, for 
children from one day to eight years of age. She will 
also furnish outfits for infants, baskets included, for 
from $50 to $250. She has had several orders lately. 
For $125, a very pretty assortment can be sent, or even 
for $100; but for something very extra, say for a first 
born, you must go higher. Patterns of every variety, 
and of everything connected with a lady’s wardrobe. 
No lady visiting our city should fail to pay Mrs. S.a 
visit; she will always find something there that she 
never thought of before, and, at the same time, it will be 
something useful. Any orders addressed to our Fash- 
ion Editor will be attended to the same as if addressed 
to Mrs. Suplee. 


Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 
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Somesopy has published twelve rules for the new 
year. No. 3 is an excellent one: “Go to church at 
least once a week.” No. 4 we have before recommend- 
ed: “ When you see a lecture advertised, stay at home 
and read fifteen pages of a good book.’’ No. 10 we also 
recommend: “ Defend the innocent, help the poor, and 
cultivate a spirit of friendship among all your ac- 
quaintances.”’ 

Here is proof positive; this settles the matter :— 

* Mississippi, Jan. 55. 

**T did not know how to properly appreciate your 
*Lady’s Book,’ though I thought I did, till I had a 
glimpse of several other magazines lately. My daugh- 
ter said, as we looked-over them, ‘ Well, ma, I thought 
Mr. Godey bragged too much before I saw these; but 
now I think he has reason to boast, foy not one of these 
is fit to be compared to the “ Lady’s Book.’’’ 

* With good wishes, I remain 
* Yours, respectfully, 

Ovr Fashion Editor has on hand some most beautiful 
patterns for netted anti-macassars, also collar patterns 
and crochet mats, which are too large for the ‘ Book.” 
Twenty-five cents each. 


Mrs. H.” 


Mrs. Hate’s “Cook Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s ‘‘ Household Book” 
on the same terms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 


Tue St. Louis “ Watchman,” among other compli- 
mentary remarks, says: “ The ladies will learn from it 
how to make all sorts of nice things, either in the line 
of dress, furniture, or cookery. It is a magazine for 
ladies, teaching them how to be useful, happy, elegant, 
refined, and everything else that makes up the lady.”’ 

Our Fashion Editor will furnish any of the following 
at the prices affixed :— 


Ladies’ Cloaks, - - - $110 
do. Mantles, - - - 56 
do. Full Dresses, - - 137% 
do. Basques, - - - 


do. Dress Bodies, . - 75 
do. Sleeves, - - - 31 
do. Aprons, - - - 31 
Children’s Dresses, - - - 56 to $1 10 
do. Basques, - - - 56 
do. Paletots, - - - 56 
do. Jackets, - - - 31 to 56 
do. Overcoats, - - - 56 
do. Pants, - - - - 31 


do. Aprons, - - - 31 
cut in tissue paper, and trimmed as to be made, or any 
of the patterns of cloaks in this or any other number of 
the “‘ Book.” 


Mrs. HALE is not the Fashion Editor of the “ Lady’s 
Book.’? We may also state that, when an order is re- 
ceived for the fashion department, it is handed to the 
editor of that department, who does not know, nor do 
we, whether the sender is a subscriber or not to the 
* Book ;” and, moreover, she will not send an article 
until she receives the cash. She can’t keep books even 
by single entry. We mention this statement, because 
some of our old subscribers have been offended because 
goods were not sent on credit. 
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HERE ARE A FEW MORE OF THEM.—A lady sends us 
a club amounting to $31 67, and says: “ A Christmas 
gift for L. A. Godey. I have taken considerable pains 
to extend your circulation here, as I think the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ should be in every family. 

“J., Iowa, ‘Dec. 18, °64.” 

Another sends a club of $22: “ We cannot think of 
doing without ‘ Godey,’ under any consideration, though 
sometimes it is difficult to contend with borrowers. I 
hope that all will follow the example of these ladies in 
sending immediately, either in clubs or singly, for ‘ Go- 
dey ;’ for it is an indispensable work in a home. 

“ G., Ohio, Dec. 13, °64.”? 

And still another, with a club of $23 69: “I have 
been at work faithfully, as you may see by the list of 
names I send you. I only wish I could succeed in in- 
troducing it into every family, especially where there 
are young ladies; for my part, I cannot do without it. 
I have no borrowers, for the reason that I do not lend 
my books. T., Md., Dec. 15, °64.” 

We ought to be thankful to such kind friends, and we 
are truly grateful. 


Bropie has again favored us with a very beautiful 
article from his immense repository, No. 51 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Any of our subscribers having the numbers of the 
year 1846, or a bound volume that they do not want, 
can have the numbers for 1855 sent them in exchange, 
or we will pay $3 for it. 

Is NOT THIS TOO BAD?—A lady writes: “I have 
hesitated about subscribing this year, on account of 
having so many friends who, if they love not me, are 
fond of perusing my ‘ Book.’ But, upon the whole, I 
believe I must have it for myself, even if I am obliged to 
lend. To several I have shown your remarks in the 
November number, but ‘ really, they take so many other 
books and papers, pa can’t afford the “ Lady’s Book.” ? 
So I must contrive to be victimized. ‘ Godey’ I have 
received every month in advance of the day of publica- 
tion, and I find so many things both useful and plea- 
sant in it, that I am quite independent of other people. 

“6 M., Pa., °54.” 

Such people as are referred to above are below “pa;” 
they want to read the “ Book,’’ and wish to sponge 
upon others to do it. No doubt many subscribers are 
lost to us, because they are not willing to pay for a 
work that is to be read by the whole village. 

Some would-be witty person writes us that we can 
send the “ Book’? to a certain place very adverse in 
climate to the frozen regions. No doubt he has seen our 
notice that we will send the “ Book” to any place where 
the person resides. 


Osstan MINSTRELS.—At last we have heard the cele- 
brated Dodge, and his no less celebrated band of min- 
strels. Ossian Dodge is no common man. He is a 
humorist as well as a vocalist, a good writer as well as 
a good singer. His brother minstrels aid him well. 
Their singing is one of those rich treats that we do not 
often hear. We would like to see the man, or woman 
either, that could listen to one of Dodge’s funny songs 
without laughing. The minstrels have sung here with 
great credit to themselves. In private society they are 
gentlemen, and we commend Ossian Dodge’s minstrels 
to our brethren of the press wherever they may go. 
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WE always acknowledge a good hit, and give borrow- 
ers the advantage of the following. A friend sends a 
ten dollar club and writes, as follows :— 

‘If I am pleased as well as heretofore with the ‘ Book,’ 
I will send you another club; and all this is gained by 
our borrowing. Verily, I don’t think Godey has lost by 
our borrowing. R. M. C.” 

Not in this case certainly, but this is the exception to 
the rule. 

As an offset to the above, we give the following, from 
the Oregon “ Spectator.’ Oregon on the Pacific; even 
there the “‘ Lady’s Book” is a household magazine :— 

“ Mrs. A.’s little daughter called a few days ago, and 
modestly stated that her mamma wished to borrow our 
October number of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ adding that Mrs. 
B. didn’t want to lend hers. We asked her why her 
father did not subscribe, and thus do away with the 
necessity of borrowing. She replied: ‘ Mother did ask 
him to, but he said he would rather have the New York 
—.’ Alas, to what pitch will human inconsistency 
at length arrive! The idea of comparing those two 
prints!” 

Rev. Joun StTREET.—This gentleman is well known 
as one of our most efficient city missionaries, going about 
doing good. We recently received a letter for him 
addressed to our care, which was duly sent him. He 
returned the letter, which we publish, omitting the name 
and residence :— 

“ Rev. J. STREET— Dec. 25th 1854. 

“ Dear Sir: I see by the last ‘ Lady’s Book’ that you 
are the friend of the poor in yourcity. Iam not rich, 
but God has given me more than I deserve; and you 
will use the inclosed as you think best, and may God 
bless your efforts todo good! And will you put up your 
prayers for me in return? for I would be a child of God, 
but am not. Respectfully yours, _—.” 

Cur old friend Rapp, of gold pen notoriety, is net only 
celebrated for his art in pen making—and he certainly 
does make the best gold pens in the world—but that 
business alone was too confining for hisgenius. He has 
obtained “ Letters Patent of the United States, for a 
‘Railroad, Drawbridge, and Switch Safety Telegraph,’ 
for the Prevention of Accidents at Switches, Draw- 
bridges, and Collisions,” dated the 3d day of October, 
1854; and what is better, the thing is liked so well that 
it is to be tried on several of our eastern roads. 

The expense of applying this valuable self-acting 
apparatus is comparatively trifling, when the utility and 
safety of it are considered. Any person requiring infor- 
mation on the subject may address, post-paid, Mr. 
Rapp, to our care. 

“THE Nursery BASKET: a Hand-Book of Practical 
Directions for Young Mothers; including the prepara- 
tion for a young infant’s wardrobe; the choice and 
making-up the child’s bath; out-of-door dress ; worsted 
knitting; flannel ; embroidery ; the clothes of older chil- 
dren, etc. etc. “With engravings.” Price, 50 cents. 

Please address all orders to the publisher of “ Lady’s 


; Book” fcr this most desirable and useful work for all 


young mothers. 

WE should like to know how many of our subscribers 
guessed the acting charade, the title of which is given 
in this number. Our plan is approved of not publishing 
the name of the eharade until the succeeding number. 








Go Tov anv po Lixkewrse.—A club of $15. 

“T have taken your ‘ Lady’s Book’ the past year. I 
am very much pleased with the work, and think I can’t 
do without it now; so, I have taken pains to get up a 
club for you, and only wish I could have got more, but 
I will do better for you another time. I could not keep 
house without your ‘ Lady’s Book.’ 

“ Mich., Jan. 5th, 1855.”’ 

It is somewhat strange that those who have formerly 
been known as periodical dealers have now become 
celebrated as publishers. Wehave De Witt and Daven- 
port, Messrs. Long & Brother, Bunce & Brother, and 
Garrett & Co., of New York; and Fetridge & Co., of 
Boston. The first have brought out the Rev. Mr. 
Chapin’s book; Bunce & Brother, ‘‘ Amabel ;” and Gar- 
rett & Co., “ Fred Vernon ;” all books that have made 
a sensation. The Longs published “The Pride of 
Life,”’ of which some 30,000 have been sold. Fetridge 
has published “ Hagyr, the Martyr,” by Mrs. H. Marion 
Stephens. We give the name in full, not wishing to get 
in a controversy about given names. Mrs. H. M. Ste- 
phens has long been celebrated as a writer, and her 
bodk of “ Hagyr” is selling well. The papers are loud 
in its praise. 

The Newport R. I. “Journal” says: “ The plot is 
excellent, the ideas fine, and the language bold and 
forcible. She wields a graphic and a caustic pen, while, 
at the same time, many of her sentences are models of 
tenderness and love, in their noblest and best sense.” 

The Dover “ Gazette” says: ‘‘ This work is one of the 
most interesting and exciting romances ever issued from 
the American press. Written in a bold yet beautiful 
style of diction, it finds its way to the reader’s heart, 
and warms the finest impulses of his nature into being. 
It is one of the authoress’s best efforts, and will be 
read by millions in our land.” 

Here, again, we have been obliged to yield. A lady 
writes us from Alabama: “ We live in quite a back- 
woods country, and the majority of our neighbors never 
heard of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ until we subscribed 
for it, and displayed to their astonished gaze the rare 
an< perfect beauties which it monthly unfolds to our 
view. We are very much inclined, notwithstanding 
your positive orders ‘to the contrary, to lend them the 
‘ Book,’ for they can never learn to appreciate it fully 
until they become acquainted with its purifying and 
ennobling sentiments. What say you to this plan?” 
We agreed. 

No doubt foreigners are as much amused when they 
read our advertisements as we are in reading theirs. 
The following we cut from a Scotch paper :— 

“ Thomas Summers intimates his return from London 
with shawls,” &. Thomas is too modest to say that 
he has actually returned from London; he simply inii- 
mates it. Here is another that every American will 
smile at, where every man enjoys his own paper, and 
sometimes two or three of them. Several read copies, 
and well read, too, no doubt. 

“« Newspapers.—Several read copies of the Scotsman 
for sale, by express. 


BeatraM & Co., 27 HANOVER STREET.”’ 


“How To MAKE A Dress.”’—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being 
ready. 


Price 25 cents. 
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We ask attention to the advertisement of “ The 
Watchman ;’? Long & Brother publishers, New York. 
A great work. Messrs. Long and Brother know where 
to advertise so that it will be a benefit to them. More 
than 200,000 persons will see that advertisement. 

Mr. Jonny B. Durrey, who is now writing the “ Life 
and Adventures of Ferdinand Cortes,” has received 
great praise from the press for his “ Life of Columbus.” 
The N. H. “ State Whig” says: “ The series of articies 
on the life of Columbus that are now appearing in the 
‘ Book,’ from the pen of John B. Duffey, from month to 
month, are of sterling interest to all classes of readers.” 

Miss WILBUR’s “ CROCHET-BoOK.’’—We have re- 
ceived a fresh supply of this work, and will furnish it 
to our subscribers for 25 cents. 

“THE Book OF THE TOILET,’ published by Go- 
dey, should be in the hands of every lady who wishes to 
have perfumery or cosmetics that she knows are pure. 
Price only fifty cents.”—IU. Courier. 

WE have received a proposal to publish a German 
edition of the “‘ Lady’s Book,” but believe we shall de- 
cline it.” 

WE are re obliged to the “Saturday Post” for the 
following plain-spoken language ; it suits us as well as 
it does them: “ We are constantly annoyed by young 
beginners sending us poetry and asking us to remit our 
usual price. We may add that we do not return poetry ; 
those sending must keep a copy. One thing more while 
we are upon the subject. It is all folly for writers 
who have made no name to think of receiving pay- 
ment, especially heavy payment, for their productions, 
An article may be fit to publish, without being entitled 
to compensation. A young writer should have a little 
modesty, and be thankful that he has the opportunity of 
displaying his talents before some half-million of readers, 
without asking more or less pay in addition. If he writé 
with unusual ability, he will be sought out, and his 
contributions solicited; and then will be time to put a 
price upon the productions of his brain. A little plain- 
speaking at this time, when we scarcely open a letter 
offering a prose contribution without a request to know 
‘our terms,’ will probably prove a blessing to other 
publishers as well as to ourselves.” 

“PRESERVING APPLES.—Some one having stated 
that the best way to preserve apples from rotting is to 
pack them in salt, the editor of the Albany ‘ Knicker- 
bocker’ tried the experiment. He says that they have 
been kept for three years, and they would keep to all 
eternity if they waited for him to eat them. The saline 
particles so mix withthe apples that you can’t eat one 
of them without fancying you are chewing a piece of 
Lot’s wife.” 7 

No doubt apples preserved in this way will keep for- 
ever: a most excellent receipt. 

WueEn bent on matrimony, look more than skin deep 
for beauty; dive further than the pocket for worth, 
and search for temper beyond the good humor for the 
moment, remembering that it is not always the most 
agreeable partner at a ball who forms the most amiable 
partner for life. Virtue, like some flowers, blooms often 
fairest in the shade 
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Orn1GIn oF TExTs.—The taking of a text is said to 
have originated with Ezra, who, accompanied by some 
Levites, in a public congregation of men and women, 
ascended the pulpit, opened the book of the law, and, 
after addressing a prayer to the Deity, to which the 
people said “amen,” read the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading. Previous to that time, the patriarchs delivered 
in public assemblies either prophecies or moral instruc- 
tion for the edification of the people. It was not until 
the return of the Jews from Babylonish captivity, during 
which period they had almost lost the language in which 
the Pentateuch was written, that it became necessary 
toexplain as well as to read the Scriptures to them, a 
practice adopted by Ezra, and since universally fol- 
lowed. In latter times, the book of Moses was thus 
read in the synagogue every Sabbath. To this custom 
our Saviour conformed, and in a synagogue at Nazareth 
read passages from the prophet Isaiah; then closing the 
book, returned it to the priest, and preached from the 
text. The custom which now prevails all over the 
Christian world was interrupted in the Dark Ages, when 
the ethics of Aristotle were read in many churches on 
Sunday instead of the Holy Scriptures. 

EMBLEMATICAL PROPERTIES OF THE WED- 
DING-RING. 








EmBLeoM of happiness, not bought nor sold, 

Accept this modest ring of virgin gold. 

Love in the small but perfect circle trace, 

And duty in its soft though strict embrace. 

Plain, precious, pure, as best becomes the wife, 

Yet firm to bear the frequent rubs of life. 

Connubial love disdains a fragile toy, 

Which rust can tarnish, or a touch destroy ; 

Nor much admires what courts the gen’ral gaze: 

The dazzling diamond’s meretricious blaze, 

That hides with glare the anguish of a heart 

By nature hard, though polish’d bright by art. 

More to thy taste the ornament that shows 

Domestic bliss, and, without glaring, glows; 

Whose gentle pressure serves to keep the mind 

To all correct, to one discreetly kind ; 

Of simple elegance th’ unconscious charm, 

The only amulet to keep from harm; 

To guard at once and consecrate the shrine, 

Take this dear pledge; it makes and keeps thee mine. 

TueE N. H. “ Statesman” says “ The series of articles 
an the life of Columbus, by John B. Duffey, that are 
continued from month to month in this work, are writ- 
ten in an easy and attractive style, and may be read 
with interest by all classes, as well as by the young, 
for whose instruction they are designed.’’ 

WE publish the following for the benefit of our lady 
equestrians, who always look to “ Godey” for valuable 
information of this kind :— 

To MANAGE A Rearine Horse.—In the British 
“ Sportsman’? we find the following hint respecting the 
management of a rearing horse, which strikes us as 
being worthy, as it is easy, of a trial. Whenever you 


perceive a horse’s inclination to rear, separate your 
reins and prepare for him. The instant he is about to 
rise, slacken one hand and bend or twist his head with 
the other, keeping your hands low. This bending com- 
pels him to move a hind leg, and of necessity brings his 
fore feet down. Instantly twist him completely round 
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two or three times, which will confuse him very much 
and completely throw him off his guard. The moment 
you have finished twisting him around, place his heaa 
in the direction you wish to proceed; apply the spurs, 
and he will not fail to go forward. If the situation be 
convenient, press him into a gallop, and apply the spurs 
and whip two or three times severely. The horse will 
not perhaps be quite satisfied with the first defeat, but 
may feel disposed to try again for the mastery. Should 
this be the case, you have only to twist him, etc., as 
before, and you will find that in the second struggle he 
will be more easily subdued than on the former occa- 
sion; in fact, you will see him quail under the opera- 
tion. It rarely happens that a rearing horse, after hav- 
ing been treated in the way described, will resort to this 
trick a third time. 


He who marries a pretty face only is like a buyer of 
cheap furniture; the varnish that caught the eye will 
not endure the fireside blaze. 


TO TOM MOORE, 
ON THE BIRTH OF HIS THIRD DAUGHTER. 


I’m sorry, dear Moore, there ’s a damp on your joy, 
Nor think my old strains of Mythology stupid, 
When I say that your wife had a right to a boy, 
For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 
But, since fate the boon you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces, 
She but meant, while you wandered abroad with the 
Muses, 
Your wife would be circled at home by the Graces. 
ByRon. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

“M. T.”—We can send you a preparation, price $2, 
to darken the hair either to a brown or black; we don’t 
know what the receipt is; or we can send the “ Book 
of the Toilet” for 25 cents, which contains several re- 
ceipts for darkening the hair. There are preparations 
that purport to make the hair curl, but no dependence 
can be placed in them. 

“Mrs. M. R.”’ will find prices for hair ornaments in 
this number. 

“Mrs. J. W. T.’’—Sent jacket pattern 14th. 

“ Miss S. S. W.”’—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.”—Sent box by Harnden’s Ex- 
press 14th. 

“M. B.”—Sent patterns and duplicate copy of “ How 
to Make a Dress” 15th. 

“ Mrs. D. I. B.”"—Sent toys, &c., by Harnden’s Ex- 
press, 16th. 

*§. C. P. T."—Much obliged to you for the informa- 
tion, but do not see why should make us pay five cents 
for it. If a letter is received, signed J. Smith, how are 
we to tell whether it is Mrs., Miss, or Mr. J. Smith? 
Ladies should always put a prefix to their signatures; 
for instance, Mrs. or Miss Jane Smith. 

“A. L. D.”"—A subscriber wishes to know how to 
keep cranberries fresh or from decaying. Can any of 
our readers inform her? 

“C, P. B.”’"—Sent Rapp’s pens 18th. 

“M. E. C. R.”—Sent patterns 21st. 

“J. C. T.’—Sent patterns 21st. 
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“FE. A. B.”—Sent hair-bracelet 21st. 

“ Mrs. R.”.—Sent Mrs. Hale’s “ Bible Reading Book’’ 
2ist. 

“N.S. W."—Sent patterns on 22d. 

“D. F. H.’—Sent furs 22d. 

“ Mrs. R. E. B.””—Sent patterns 23d. 

“ Mrs. R.”—Hair ear-rings at price of $3 60 to $6. 

“ Mrs. J. W. T.”—Sent box by mail 26th. 

“ Miss M. E. G.”—Sent hair ornament 27th. 

* Miss G. L. A.”’—Yes; always place “ Miss” before 
your name, unless you are writing to an intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

“ Mrs. B. A. W.’’—Sent patterns and materials 29th. 

“M. P. J.”"—Sent Rapp’s pen 29th. 

“H. H. B.”—Sent patterns Ist. 

Mrs. N. P.’’—Sent patterns Ist. 

“Mrs. M. G.”—Take his arm or not, just as you 
please. 

“J, F. R.”—Sent hair rings and pin, and drawing 
patterns, Ist. 

“C. B, B.”—Sent Rapp’s pens 2d. 

* Miss E. A. R.”’—Yes; always, when you affix your 
signature to a letter, put the prefix (Miss). We fre- 
quently receive letters signed with only the initial of the 
given name. How are we to tell whether it isa Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss? And always put State as well as town 
in your letters ; nothing can be made out of post-marks. 

“Mrs. M. M. B.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

“ Mrs. J. N. F.”’—Sent patterns and dress 3d. 

“Mrs. S. W.’’—Sent patterns 4th. 

* Miss F.”"—Sent nursery-basket and patterns 4th. 

* Miss R. P.”—They contain cruets for vinegar, pep- 
per and oil only; they are very fashionable for a 
Can send you a very handsome one for 


supper-table. 
$10. 

“Ss. L. O."—Terra cotta (baked clay), a term applied 
to statues, architectural ornaments, &c., made of pure 
white clay, fine sand, and powdered potsherds, slowly 
dried and baked to a strong hardness. 

* Miss O. H.”—That question never has been settled. 
Our own opinion is that the gentleman should be on the 
left of the lady; but one of our family, who is some- 
what of an equestrian, says, too, he ought to be on the 
left. We can only say, as the menagerie man did, 
when asked, “‘ Which is the lion and which the tiger?” 
“ Take your choice, my pretty dear.” 

“FF, M. G.”—From whom we have a Daguerreotype 
and MSS., will oblige us by naming the State he resides 
in. The letter is dated Richmond; “ but there are six 
Richmonds in the field.” 

“ Mrs. J. M. P.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

* Miss F, E.”—It is atrocious. Many a good match 
has been broken off by such reports. Even in this city 
a young gentleman cannot offer any civility to a lady, 
but it is reported he is going to be married to her. Hence 
young men are afraid even to be civil. 

“ Mrs. E. K.’’—Sent patterns 6th. 

* Mrs. H. S. P.”"\—Certainly, if they are good paint- 
ings; it is the proper place for them. 

“ Mrs. Lydia J. Pierson.”—A letter is in our post- 
office here addressed to this lady, and the postmaster 
don’t know where to send it. 

Mrs. L. A. B.”’—Sent patterns 9th. 

“J.C. E.”"—Sent Rapp’s Condor pen 9th. 

“R. O."—There is no necessity for taking off the 
glove in shaking hands. 

“J. B. F.”"—We cannot find any work on the subject. 
If one should turn up, we will publish a description. 
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Perhaps some of our subscribers can furnish us with an 
article on “‘ Taxidermy.’? We can refer you to Jno. G. 
Bell, Taxidermist, 289 Broadway, New York. Perhaps 
he can satisfy you. 

“J. S.,” Canada, will find the cost of the patterns in 
February and March numbers. 

“ M. J. H.,”’ will also see the cost. Her order is too 
indefinite ; she must specify what she wants. 

“Mrs. T. H. A.”—Sent box by mail 12th. 

* Miss R. L.’’—Sent hair bracelet 12th. 

Mrs. M. G. A.”’—Sent hair pin 12th. 

“R. S.”—Sent Rapp’s pen 13th. 

“ Miss Abby Robinson.””— We can’t send another num- 
ber‘unless we know where to send, and that information 
has not been given to us. 

“ Mrs. G. K. F.”’—Sent patterns on the 15th. 
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MUSICAL PRACTICE.—No. 3. 





Vocat practice is far less understood, as a general 
thing, than instrumental. “ Have you had lessons in 
vocal music?” you inquire of Serena, as she finishes a 
noisy performance of Jullien’s American Quadrilles. 

“ Ah, yes! I learned six new songs last quarter: 
*The Red Roses;’ ‘Think not this Heart;’ and a 
sweet thing—‘I wouldn’t tell, would you? Do you 
know I wouldn’t tell?’ And there’s that ‘Lovely 
Rose of Lily Valley;’ and ‘ Alice Bell,’ and ‘ Jessie 
Gray.’” 

She has exhausted the catalogue, and waits for your 
selection; but you suspect, as you hear it, that what 
she considers vocal practice has been learning these 
songs by rote, or by ear, as it is generally called, and 
being able to play the accompaniment. 

You are sure of it when she commences “ Say not 
this Heart” in her loudest voice, strained to the utmost 
on the first octave C, and going out with a most dolorous 
flat, or unmusical quaver on F, She has no idea of 
modulation or expression; time and tune are all that 
she has ever heard of in vocal music. 

Yet the voice is naturally good, though the upper 
notes from C to G require strengthening, and the lower 
register might be made clearer and purer. These are 
the difficulties to be contended with. 

In the first place, she is not aware of deficiencies; 
and in the second, would not know how to remedy them 
if she was. 

As for style, it has not been thought of, and conse- 
quently, unless she has the natural good taste which 
will enable her to render the sentiment of the words 
effectively, her singing is destitute of all expression. 
Now, musical sounds may be grouped to musical ideas 
and phrases, and these need rendering as much as the 
words themselves. We are speaking of really good 
compositions, not the trashy songs of the day that flood 
the country. 

To speak in general and unscientific terms, which is 
all we can assume to do in these short articles, there 
are three vocal styles almost entirely distinct: the 
operatic, the ballad, and a third belonging to church 
music, in too many cases composed of the two. 

As church and choir music will form a separate topie, 
our next talk around the centre-table will be of the 
faults we have pointed out, and their remedy in vocali- 
zation, and the cultivation of style as well as tone. 
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TueE intrinsic worth of the following gems will be our 
best apulogy for resetting them from an English source ; 
and albeit the topic is more grave than our usual wont, 
they will prove no less acceptable to the more earnest 
of our members, that so many lighter topics are here 
discussed. It is but very lately that we have known 
the brilliant expounder c the proverbialist and the par- 
able asa poet. For simplicity, strength, the sonnets we 
qucte are equal to “ Herbert,” and remind us of his 
devotional purity :— 


PRAYER. 
BY REV. RICHARD CHEVERING FRENCH. 


Lorp, what a change within us one short hour 

Spent in thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all the distant and the near 

Stand out in sunny outline, brave and clear. 

We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others, that we are not always strong ; 
That we are ever overborne with care ; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer; 
And joy,and strength, and courage are with thee. 


When hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
For the loved absent; when we cannot reach 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech, 

The spirit’s true affection to express ; 

When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactively 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony, 

Which human effort helps not to make less; 
Then like a cup capacious, to contain 
The overflowing of the heart, is prayer, 

The longing of the soul is satisfied ; 

The keenest darts of anguish blunted are; 
And though we have not ceased to yearn or grieve, 

Yet we have learned in patience to abide. 


CLIPPINGS BY OUR OWN SCISSORS. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS.—Genuine Cashmere shawls are 
very costly, and sell in London for from £100 to £200. 
The material of which they are made is a species of fine 
hair or wocl that grows on a goat, which is a native of 
Thibet, a region which, though situated between the 
tropics, is yet extremely cold from its height above the 
sea. The animal has two kinds of hair; one long and 
coarse, and the other extremely fine, soft, and silky, 
like down, close to the skin. Of the latter the shawls 
are made. The down produced by a male is about four 
ounces, and by a female about two ounces. It is esti- 
mated that one shawl, fifty-four inches square, requires 
two pounds of down, and will, therefore, require the 
produce of ten goats. The real Cashmere shawls are 
woven by the natives of the country and the Hindoos in 
a very simple manner, but become expensive from the 
slowness of the operation, each loom requiring two per- 
sons, and for superior kinds four. These shawls are 
usually of three sizes, two of which, the long and the 
small square, are in common use in India; the other, 
long and very narrow, with a large mixture of black in 
it, is worn as a girdle by the Asiatics. The manufac- 
ture of shawls in Cashmere has decreased of late, owing 
to the decline of the Persian and Mogul empires. 
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Tue Lapies or Syria.—The dress adopted in the 
plain, and that along the sea-coast of Syria varies 
greatly. The characteristic difference consists in the 
tontura or “horn,’”? which is worn only by the married 
women. That ornament of thé female peasantry of 
Lebanon is a tube of hollow silver, or merely plated 
metal; but the higher classes lavish the most unbounded 
expense on this and other personal adornments. The 
tontura of the lady of the Emir Solyman was distin- 
guished by its superior magnificence—a cone of pure 
gold, upwards of two feet in length. It was profusely 
studded with rubies and other precious stones, and 
fastened to the head by a band entirely covered with the 
finest pearls; whilst the hair, elaborately braided and 
mixed with artificial locks of silk, thickly bespangled 
with small golden coins, hung down over the shoulders 
in innumerable tresses, partly concealed by a capacious 
veil of the most delicate texture and snow-white spot- 
less hue, which from the summit of the tontura waved 
round, and partly concealed the figure with its graceful 
and ample folds, and, as occasion required, might be 
employed entirely to hide the face. The dress of the 
young princesses more nearly resembles that of the 
ladies of Beyrout: the becoming “‘amta” or turban, 
surmounted by its golden plate, whence gracefully 
depends the large blue silken tassel, is coquettishly set 
on one side of the head; and from underneath its folds 
escape the numerous plaited tresses, which, falling 
thickly over the short jelic and silken khumbaiz, or flow- 
ing outer pelisse, frequently by their luxuriant growth 
partly conceal even the folds of the ginhar or sash, 
loosely fastened round the waist, and allowed with 
studied negligence to fall over the hips; the ends hang- 
ing down till they meet the loose light silken shintien, 
which fall in ample folds over the naked instep, so as to 
hide even the hena-stained little toes. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


To commence with the ground-floor— 

The vestibule is merely paved with marble or encaus- 
tic tiles in imitation of it. The second door has usually 
two large plate-glass panels, with a lace or muslin dra- 
pery in close plaits. 

The hall, if paved like the vestibule, or finished in 
imitation oak or walnut, has a single width of carpeting, 
velvet, tapestry, or Venetian; otherwise it is entirely 
covered by a substantial oil-cloth. The best English 
oil-cloth is the most economical in the end, though its 
first cost is nearly double an equally showy American 
manufacture. The importer will cut it any desired 
width or length, so that the floor is covered by a single 
piece. 

The stair carpet in a house on the scale we have de- 
scribed is generally of velvet or tapestry in dark colors, 
red and green predominating. The patterns of late 
years are too numerous and brilliant for description. 
“ Living on velvet” is no longer a metaphysical expres- 
sion merely. Flat stair-rods, from one to three inches 
in width, of brass or silver plate, are still used. The 
lower hall has generally a hat stand more or less ele- 
gant, and two handsome hall chairs, often of a Gothic 
pattern. 

The small apartment at the side is used for a library 
or sitting-room; the one large window has a drapery of 
lace or tambour work, with perhaps a lambrequin or 
curtain of brocatelle or satin laine. Carpet, Brussels 
or tapestry; book cases of whatever wood is selected 
for the rest of the furniture, usually black walnut or 
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oak. The favorite style is to have them reach from 
floor to ceiling with phate-glass doors. Prints or pic- 
tures on the walls; a sofa or lounge, chairs, table, 
work-table, and sewing-chairs. 

The store-room, between this apartment and the 
dining-room, has its appropriate shelves, closets, and 
drawers. 

The dining-room is usually the width of the house, 
with two good windows opening to the ground; the 
china-closet often connecting with the store-room, and 
has a marble sink with hot and cold water, and dumb- 
waiter from the kitchen below. Plain white dinner- 
sets of French or English china are the ordinary style; 
sometimes, however, they are more expensive. White 
French china is considered good enough for families in 
moderate circumstances, with perhaps a more costly 
dessert and tea-service. Oak is the wood usually em- 
ployed in furnishing a dining-room ; the chairs and sofa 
covered with green worsted damask or moreau, either 
plain or striped with brown buffet; a side-board of the 
same; it is sometimes used for the display of handsome 
glass or silver. A dining-room carpet should be Brus-, 
sels or ingrain; the favorite colors of late, blue and 
oak or oak and green. Prints or pictures upon the wall; 
Holland shades or folding blinds at the windows. We 
reserve the drawing-room floor until another month. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ MARIANNE” will find the following receipt reliable, 
we believe. Apart from their own loveliness, flowers 
ofttimes have interest for the giver’s sake, which makes 
their preservation an object. The directions are fur- 
nished by a florist of many years’ experience :— 

* When you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with 
fresh water; then put it into a vessel containing soap- 
suds, which nutrify the roots and keep the flowers as 
bright as new. Take the bouquet out ef the suds erery 
morning, and lay it sideways, the stalk entering first 
into the water. Keep it there a minute or two, then 
take it out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with water. Replace it in the soap-suds, and it will 
bloom as fresh as when first gathered. The soap-suds 
need changing every three or four days. By observing 
these rules, a bouquet can be kept bright and beautiful 
for at least a month, and will last still longer in a very 
passable state; but the attention to the fair but frail 
cyeatures, as directed above, must be strictly observed, 
or the last rose of summer will not be left fading alone, 
but all will perish.” 

“A Youna HoOvSsEKEEPER.”—Neatness is not of 
spasmodic or occasional growth. It must be the object 
of every day’s routine and strict inquiry. A servant 
who is not tidy about her person will never be so in her 
duties; a slipshod chambermaid will always be delin- 
quent in the rooms under her charge; a cook with ill- 
kept hair will install her brush and comb in the kitchen 
closet, it is more than probable, and finish her china 
from the suds without rinsing water. The constant 
supervision of a mistress with the best of servants is 
necessary, in order to have a well-arranged household. 

“Mrs. M.”—We do not wonder at the inquiry. We 
never heard of a bache ourselves; we had written 
barbe, probably not very distinctly, and were not at hand 
to correct the error. She will probably understand the 
description now without furtherexplanation. As others 
of our readers may be equally in the dark, we refer to 
the paragraph in our last fashion article, descriptive of 
a headdress for married ladies. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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“ Mars. J. C. B.,”’ of White Plains.—Cheap or inferior 
articles of furniture do not pay for themselves. See 
Centre-Table Gossip present month. 

“ A Music TEACHER.”’—We are glad to have com- 
mendation from such a quarter. The piece of new 
copyrighted music has been reduced one-half by Wil- 
liam Hall & Son, New York, probably the most exten- 
sive publishers in the country. As this includes some 
of the very best foreign compositions, it is of considera- 
ble consequence to all teachers and amateurs. 

* Appy.”—We do not like the book, and cannot re- 
commend it. We are sorry to disoblige a subscribe, 
but would prefer to decline the purchase of anything 
that has even the most covert immorality in its scenes 
or teachings. It was a wise man who said: “ Give no 
entertainment to the beginnings, the first motions and 
secret whisperings of the spirit of impurity; for if you 
totally suppress it, it dies; if you permit the furnace to 
breathe its smoke and flame at any vent, it will rage to 
the consumption of the whole. This cockatrice is soon- 
est crushed in the shell; but if it grows, it turns to a 
serpent and a dragon.’’ 

However, we are sure our correspondent was not 
aware of the character of the tale in question, issued as 
it is by a respectable house. 

“Miss S.’—The picture—‘ Christ’s Temptation”— 
is by Arey Sheffer, and is now on exhibition in New 
York. We will forward, if desired, subscriptions to the 
fine print to be executed from it. 





Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereaftef 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen 
with a view to economy, as well as taste; and boxes 
or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
twre, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. * 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 


Fig. 1st.—Carriage-dress of poult de soie; the skirt 
trimmed by rows of very handsome galoon, with raised 
black velvet figure upon asatinground ; the same shade 
as the silk. This is graduated in width, growing nar- 
rower as it approaches the top of the skirt. Mantle 
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FASHIONS, 


of green mantua silk, thrown back on the shoulders, 
trimmed by deep sewing silk fringe, headed with box- 
plaited ruches of satin ribbon. White drawn bonnet, 
with trailing wreath of green leaves and spring flowers. 

Fig. 2d.—Walking-dress of slate-colored mousseline 
or cashmere; the skirt in three deep flounces, edged 
by a row of embossed velvet points set together diamond 
fashion. The corsage is high and plain, rounding over 


the hip in a basque form. This also has a velvet trim- 
ming, and the sleeves correspond. Open sleeves, and 
collar of cambric embroidery. Leghorn hat—the only 
straw suitable to early spring—trimmed with blush 
Inside cap of blonde; white 


roses and green leaves. 
satin strings. 


MOURNING. 


MovURNING ATTIRE FOR A DAUGHTER.—Morning- 
dress of parametta cloth, trimmed with robings of crape ; 
small crape collar and cuffs. 

WaALKING-DreEss.— Dress of black silk, with an over- 
skirt of crape; crape collar and sleeves, Crapeand silk 
bonnet with fall, entirely black inside; black parasol; 
jet brooch and chain; black kid gloves. 

ATTIRE FOR AN AUNT.—Black poplin dress for the 
street; black velvet bonnet and black cloth mantle; 
white collar and sleeves, 

Evenino Dress.—Bardge or glacé silk flounced; col- 
lar and sleeves, with little but rich embroidery ; white 
kid gloves. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASLIONS FOR MARCH. 


The Juveniles.—As it is almost too early for any de- 
cided styles for their elders, although the first spring 
openings are announced, we redeem our promise of hints 
for the younger branches of the family. In our cuts of 
“ Novelties for the Month” several dainty garments will 
be found, from the elaborate infant’s robe to the prettily 
ornamented dress of a child in short-clothes. This crisis 
in the life of a young mother—the change in length and 
fashion from earliest infancy—cannot better be met than 
by quoting from the “Nursery Basket,” prepared by us 
as standing authority, based on our “ Lady’s Book” ex- 
perience, and published by the Messrs. Appleton, of 
New York, with original and tasteful designs :— 

 SHoRT-CLOTHES.—This period of transformation is 
a time held in special dread by all young mothers who 
sre not naturally managers. 

The first change is made when the child is from five 
to seven months old, according to the growth and health 
of the infant, or the season of the year. It is not well 
to expose it to cold in the most changeful seasons of the 
year, that could be avoided by waiting a month longer. 

* So much as to time; now for method. The reason for 
the change is obvious. The child, having found the use 
of its limbs, rebels by desperate kicks against the long 
skirts that confine and threaten injury to them by weight 
and undue warmth. It essays to stand upon its feet, 
and spring from the nurse’s lap instead of being tossed 
up in her arms; therefore the young mother who has 
pride and affection enough to desire to secure to the lit- 
tle one straight, strong limbs—an especial blessing to 
boys, to whom the covering of skirts is hereafter to be 
denied—will not delay to aid Nature in her regular 
development. 

“The first shortening should leave the skirt to come 
quite down over the ankle. Be sure to make the waist 
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sufficiently long and loose, and the sleeves and neck- 
band wide enough, 80 that your work wul not have to 
be done over in two month’ time. It is safer to man- 
age the waist with drawing-strings. Do not be anxious 
to have your child’s dresses to fit too snugly at any time; 
if it will be any inducement, remember that the present 
sensible fashion jis to leave them loose in every case. 
Many make ‘infant’s waisis,’ as they are called, for 
some time to come; others have them in plaits from the 
neck binding to the belt, thinking they keep place better, 
Mesgames Suplee and Demorest will supply any desired 
style better than we can describe it. If long sleeves are 
needed from delicate health or the rigor of the climate, 
it is best to add them to the aprons rather than the dress, 
or to put them into sacques of bird’s-eye linen, or cam- 
bric in summer, or fine flannel and cashmere in cold 
weather. 

“ The cotton petticoat should be a hem shorter than the 
dress; the flannels used for the infant, unless of very 
expensive embroidery, it is best to make over, as they 
are preserved from moths with somuch difficulty. Socks 
are now replaced by cotton stockings and soft kid shoes; 
the last give place in turn to slippers with a heel-strap, 
or half-gaiters of plain or plaid cloth, buttoning on the 
instep, and tipped with morocco or patent leather. If 
the child shows any disposition to weakness of the 
ankles, high morocco boots will give them the best sup- 
port.”” 

So much for the younger members of the flock. As to 
more transient shades of fashion, that begin to affect the 
nursery sooner than any one not a mother or a fashion 
editress would imagine, we have to mention two charm- 
ing aprons, intended for summer wear. The first, for 
indoors, is quite straight, devoid of gores and slopings, 
so that it is a comfort to seamstress and laundress alike. 
Take, for instance, a width of brilliante, a little more 
than a quarter of a yardindepth. Make an opening bya 
straight slit for the sleeves, leaving just half in front; a 
quarter in each back. The sleeve is very wide, of the 
shape now in general favor for a chemise, opening on top, 
and edged by a narrow tape trimming, the points sewed 
together, forming a kind of insertion. The bottom of 
the apron has six straight cuts, three inches deep, at 
regular intervals; this is also edged with the tape trim- 
ming. The top has a hem and drawing-string, and 
furms & square low neck. For out of doors, a sacque 
apron of bird’s-eye or cross-barred muslin, high in the 
throat, with long sleeves, gathered into a band of inser- 
tion at the wrist. The opening is in front like a sacque 
night-dress, about a quarterofa yarddeep This iscon- 
cealed by a flat hem, made ornamental by edging on 
each side, and a tiny turned-over collar, trimmed in the 
same way. It is to be worn with a broad ribbon sash 
or a belt around the waist, and has a very boyish air, 
worn with white linen trousers beneath the frock. For 
a third summer sacques of this description take the 
place of a dress when made in a solid colored cambric, 
cashmeres, or mousselines, and belted down over trou- 
sers with a waist like a petticoat; a connecting link 
between the frock and paletot. Paletots will be worn 
more than ever the coming season by boys from three to 
seven; we shall give a charming design for this favorite 
article of juvenile costume in an early number. 

In our “ Novelties for the Month’”’ will be found one 
of the prettiest styles of drawn bonnets for little girls, 
It may be made up in lawn, white or colored ; silk or 
satin. City children, asa general thing, are overdressed 
the present year, and our difficulty is not in selecting 
new bat simple designs. FASHION, 











THE GREAT YEAR OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


FIFTIETH VOLUME, 1855, 
Published twenty-five years by the same Proprietor. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR NEXT YEAR! 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING EACH MONTH! 


The oldest Magazine in America, and the only one especially devoted to the wants of the Ladies of America, 
and supported as such by the Ladies of this country for the last twenty-five years. 





WE commence this volume with the largtst list, by many thousands, that we have had since we 
commenced the work. We have, ‘n addition to our many excellent features, to add— 

A TREATISE ON THE HAIR, AND CROCHET WORK IN COLORS.—We think these new 
features will be appreciated by our subscribers. All our celebrated corps of contributors will favor us 
as usual with those writings that have made the “‘ Lady’s Book” so celebrated throughout our country 
as a literary standard. 

STEEL ENGRAVINGS.—In this department, we have always stood unrivalled; and the same 
attention will still be given to it, to enable us to sustain our proud superiority. 

OUR FASHIONS WITH DIAGRAMS.—This department, which has given great satisfaction to 
our lady subscribers, will be continued. 

DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH.—We have at least one thousand designs still on hand to 
publish; therefore this department will be continued with unabated energy. Any child can learn 
drawing by these lessons. 


PARIS, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


THE ONLY COLORED FASHIONS upon which any reliance can be placed, received direct from 

Paris, and adapted to the taste of American ladies by our own “ Fashion Editor,” with full directions. 
DRESSMAKING.—Our monthly description of Dressmaking, with plans to cut by. None but the 

latest fashions are given. The directions are so plain, that every lady can be her own dressmaker. 

EMBROIDER Y.—An infinite variety in every number. 

DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and children’s dresses, with descriptions how to make them. All 
kinds of CROCHET and NETTING work. New patterns for CLOAKS, MANTELETS, TALMAS, 
COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, UNDERSLEEVES—with full directions. Every new pattern, of 
any portion of a lady’s dress, appears first in the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” as we receive consignments from 
Paris every two weeks, having a resident editor there. 

THE NURSERY.—This subject is treated upon frequently. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 


indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost of the book. 
USIC.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—Cottage plans will be continued as usual. 

In the various numbers for 1855, will be found the newest designs for WINDOW CURTAINS, 
BRODERIE ANGLAISE, SLIPPERS, BONNETS, CAPS, CLOAKS, EVENING-DRESSES, 
FANCY ARTICLES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, CAR- 
RIAGE-DRESSES, BRIDES’ DRESSES, WREATHS, MANTILLAS, WALKING-DRLSSES 
RIDING HABITS, and MORNING-DRESSES. 

Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season, I atterns 
for Needlework of all kinds, and Patterns to Cut Dresses by are given monthly. 

iL} Orders for any of the above articles, or for clothing for ladies and children, patterns for ditto, 
furniture, jewelry, head ornaments, etc. etc., will be attended to by remitting to the publisher. 


SPLENDID STEEL, LINE, AND ME@Z0TINT ENGRAVINGS IN EVERY NUMBER. 


They are always to be found in Godey. ‘Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox” contains precisely that for which 
you have to take at least three other magazines to get the same amount of information. 

It is impossible to give, in the limit os advertisement, a list of all the articles that are published in 
the “ Book” during the year; but every kind of fancy work for the ladies first appears in the columns 
of the “ Lady’s Book”—such as Bugle and Bead Work, Painting on Velvet, Rice-Shell Work, cte. 
The “ Lady’s Book” must be seen to be appreciated. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copier, $10. 

Right copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 
em Remember that the postage is only rwo cents per number. 

Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 
Ie® A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any Postmaster making the request. 

— We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 


SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 
Who send for Clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the American postage to the linas, 
Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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THE RIO VERDE, 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e£, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actua! 
articles of costume.] 


The illustrations of the present mantillas, selected from Mr. Brodie’s latest importations, are taken from 
garments almost yet warm from the fingers of the tasteful artificers in Paris. The first we describe is 

Tue Rio VERDE.—This exquisite creation will doubtless monopolize a very large share of public patron- 
age. It would be difficult to surpass the chaste and peculiarly dressy appearance which the broad bands of 
velvet, the rich falls of lace, and the admirable and novel style of its rich fringe, give to this finely propor- 
tioned garment. Its shape, when spread out flatly upon a table, is nearly that of a half circle. The upper 
portion smoothly adjusts itself to the person, but the lower portion falls with an easy fulness and gracefulness 
of drapery. 
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THE DARRO. 


[From tne establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VorarT, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Tus is scarf-fashioned. Its front tabs are tounded upon the outside corners; riches of pinked taffeta, 
made of the same materials as the mantilla (which may be constructed of any favorite color), border and 
ornament the body of the garment, in the manner shown in the engraving. By an oversight, we regret that 
several lines of narrow velvet ribbon, which ran parallel with the réches, are omitted in the view, inasmuch 
as they add greatly to its beauty. The lower body of the mantilla is gathered in box-piaits, an arrangement 
which allows the garment to accommodate itself gracefully to the figure, as the dress skirts may chance to be 
worn with more or less fulness. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


(See description.) 
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FLOUNCING FOR SLEEVES. 



































